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MARGARET E. THRALL 


The publication of Margaret Thrall’s two-volume commentary on 
2 Corinthians in the ICC series marked the culmination of a lifetime's 
study of Pauline theology. Reviewers have been unanimous in their 
praise for this achievement; they have recognised the high standard 
of its scholarship and exegesis, and have placed it in the forefront of 
commentaries on this epistle. With Horace we may say: Principibus 
placuisse viris non ultima laus est. Non cuivis homini contingit adire 
Corinthum. 

It is in recognition of that scholarship and her interest in the 
Corinthian correspondence that this Festschrift is presented in honour 
of Margaret in her seventy-fifth year. 

Margaret Eleanor Thrall was born in 1928 in the Nottingham- 
shire town of Mansfield. She attended the Queen Elizabeth Gram- 
mar School there before going up to Cambridge in 1947 to read 
Classics and Theology at Girton College. After a period of school 
teaching she returned to Cambridge to study under Professor C.F.D. 
Moule. Her PhD was conferred in 1960 for her work on the Greek 
particles in the New Testament. The thesis was subsequently pub- 
lished in 1962; since then it has established itself as a key reference 
tool regularly to be found cited in many a learned footnote. 

In 1962 she was appointed as an assistant lecturer in New Tes- 
tament in the Department of Hebrew and Biblical Studies under 
Professor Bleddyn Jones Roberts at the University College of North 
Wales, Bangor (Coleg Prifysgol Gogledd Cymru). She served as a 
member of the full-time teaching staff of the Department (later re- 
named the School of Theology and Religious Studies in the Uni- 
versity of Wales, Bangor) until 1983, rising to Reader, an appoint- 
ment made in 1974. From 1983-1996 she remained as a part-time 
tutor; since 1999 she has been Senior Fellow. In 1997 Margaret was 
honoured with the award of the prestige Burkitt Medal for services 
to Biblical Studies by the British Academy. 

For many years during her teaching career the Greek text of Paul's 
letters, especially 1 and 2 Corinthians, was on the syllabus. Students 
who attended those courses readily recognised that they were being 
taught by an acknowledged expert and world-class leader in the 
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subject and their understanding of the complexities of Paul's lan- 
guage and theology were aided by Margaret's enviably lucid lectures 
as each problem was teased out and explained in a logical presen- 
tation that was a boon to note-takers. 

Margaret had long had an interest in ordination and in 1958 wrote 
a monograph The Ordination of Women to the Priesthood. At that time 
the constitution of the Church of England made any ambitions in 
that direction impossible for her. However, the disestablished An- 
glican church in Wales was more congenial and it was as a Deacon 
of the Church in Wales that Margaret entered Holy Orders in 1982. 
She was ordained Priest in 1997. From 1994-7 she served as Can- 
on Theologian at Bangor Cathedral. 

The two editors of this Festschrifi, Keith Elliott and Trevor Burke, 
span both ends of Margaret’s academic career in Bangor. The former 
was among the first cohort of students awaiting her on her arrival 
in 1962; the latter was one of the last students to be supervised by 
her shortly before her retirement. 

As will be seen in the list of contributors four are former Bangor 
students. In addition to the two editors, Paul Woodbridge and Clive 
Marsh were students during Margaret’s time. Among other contrib- 
utors are some who were her regular colleagues at specialised learned 
conferences, usually on matters Pauline; others shared the Pauline 
seminar with her at the annual meetings of Studiorum Novi Testa- 
menti Societas (SNTS). Margaret’s visits to study and work in the 
United States and at the Catholic University in Leuven, Belgium 
made her many friends in both those countries. It is therefore also 
appropriate that we have articles too by scholars from America and 
Belgium. As an example of how the Corinthian torch is passed on, 
two members of the New Testament seminar in Leeds kindly agreed 
to contribute a paper. 

The committee and membership of SNTS, recognising Marga- 
ret’s scrupulous and fair-minded scholarship, elected her as the editor 
of its Monograph Series, associated with the journal New Testament 
Studies. She served in this capacity for five years from 1991, which 
happened to be a period when a huge number of proposals were 
submitted. Margaret’s assiduous reading of these many typescripts 
resulted in detailed reports. Those manuscripts submitted that were 
eventually accepted and published in the Monograph Series with her 
imprimatur often carry an appreciation by their authors, in which they 
acknowledge in their prefatory words the immense help and guid- 
ance they were given by Margaret. We are happy that two of 
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Margaret’s successors on the Board of New Testament Studies (Profes- 
sors Wedderburn and Tuckett) are contributors to this Festschrift. 

Like those submitting typescripts for publication in the Monograph 
Series, students taught by Margaret in Bangor also received much 
written guidance on their work. Her copious annotations on their 
returned work, unmistakably written with her fountain pen in its 
characteristically bold jet-black ink, often disconcerted the average 
undergraduate—initially interested in marks rather than remarks— 
until they worked through her comments and came to appreciate 
her kind help and rigorous criticism of their efforts. 

In her early years in Bangor Margaret lived as a tutor in the wom- 
en’s hall of residence. There and in her department she was a ready 
guide, friend and counsellor to generations of undergraduates. Among 
her academic colleagues she was a popular and respected member 
of the college staff. In retirement, Margaret continues to live in her 
adopted country, Wales and has her home in Penrhosgarnedd, not 
far from the University. She is thus able to maintain contact with 
the College, her former colleagues and the library. 


The following is a select list of Margaret’s publications: 
BOOKS 


The Ordination of Women to the Priesthood (London: SCM, 1958) 


Greek Particles in the New Testament: Linguistic and Exegetical Studies (Leiden: 
Brill, 1962) (New Testament Tools and Studies 3) 


I and II Corinthians (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1965) 
(Cambridge Bible Commentary) 


The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 2 volumes (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
Vol. 1, 1994; vol. 2, 2000) (International Critical Commentaries) 


ARTICLES 
“Ordination of Women to the Priesthood,” Theology 57 (1954) 330- 
5 


"The Suffering Servant and the Mission of Jesus," Church Quarterly 
Review 164 (1963) 281-8 
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"Christian Approaches?," Theology 69 (1966) 339-45 


“The Pauline Use of cuvetónoic," New Testament Studies 14 (1967-8) 
118-25 


“The Meaning of otkoSopuéo in Relation to the Concept of cvveiónoig 
(1 Cor 8,10),” in F.L Cross (ed.), Studia Evangelia IV (Berlin: Akademie 
Verlag, 1968) 468-72 (Texte und Untersuchungen 102) 


“Elijah and Moses in Mark's Account of the Transfiguration,” New 
Testament Studies 16 (1969-70) 305-17 


“The Origin of Pauline Christology,” in W. Ward Gasque and Ralph 
Martin (eds.), Apostolic History and the Gospel (Exeter: Paternoster Press, 
1970) 304-16 


“The Bishops and the Nuclear Deterrent,” Theology 75 (1972) 416- 
23 


“Christ Crucified or Second Adam? A Christological Debate between 
Paul and the Corinthians," in B. Lindars and S.S. Smalley (eds.), 
Christ and Spirit in the New Testament (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1974) 143-56 


“2 Corinthians 1:12: àéyvórqu or nón,” in J.K. Elliott (ed.), Studies 
in New Testament Language and Text (Leiden: Brill, 1976) 366-72 
(Supplements to Novum Testamentum 44) 


“Alternative Versions of Christian Faith,” Expository Times 88 (1976- 
7) 115-9 

“The Problem of 2 Corinthians 6:1 4-7:1 in some Recent Discussion,” 
New Testament Studies 24 (1977) 132-48 


“Super-Apostles, Servants of Christ, and Servants of Satan,” Journal 
for the Study of the New Testament 6 (1980) 42-57 


““Putting on,’ or ‘Stripping off, in 2 Corinthians 5:3,” in EJ. Epp 
and G.D. Fee (eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism: Its Significance for 
Exegesis (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1981) 221-37 


“A Second Thanksgiving Period in 2 Corinthians,” Journal for the Study 
of the New Testament 16 (1982) 101-24 


“Salvation Proclaimed V; 2 Corinthians 5:18-21," Expository Times 
93 (1981-2) 227-32 
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“Conversion to the Lord: The Interpretation of Exodus 34 in 2 
Corinthians 3: 14b-18,” in L. de Lorenzo (ed.), Paolo Ministro del Nuovo 
Testamento (2 Cor. 2:1 4-4:6) (Rome: Benedictina, 1987) (Serie Monografica 
di ‘Benedictina’: Sezione Biblico Ecumenico 9) 197-234 


“The Offender and the Offence: A Problem of Detection in 2 
Corinthians,” in B.P. Thompson (ed.) Scripture: Meaning and Method 
(Hull: Hull University Press, 1987) 65-78 


“Paul’s Journey to Paradise: Some Exegetical Issues in 2 Corinthians 
12:2-4,” in R. Bieringer (ed.), The Corinthian Correspondence (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1996) 347-63 (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theo- 
logicarum Lovaniensium 125) 


“Paul’s Understanding of Personal Continuity between the Present 
Life and the Life of the Resurrection,” in R. Bieringer, V. Koperski 
and B. Lataire (eds.), Resurrection in the New Testament: Festschrift 
J. Lambrecht (Leuven: Leuven University Press and Peeters, 2002) 
283-300 (Biblioteca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 165) 


“The Initial Attraction of Paul's Mission in Corinth and of the Church 
he founded there," in Alf Christopherson, Carsten Claussen, Jürg 
Frey and Bruce Longenecker (eds.), Paul, Luke and the Graeco- Roman 
World. Essays in Honour of Alexander J.M. Wedderburn (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2002) 59-73 (= Journal for the Study of the New Testament 
Supplement Series 217) 


INTRODUCTION 


Within the last twenty-five years, and in the light of Sanders’ epoch- 
making ‘new perspective,’ the subject of Paul and the corpus Paulinum 
have become a storm centre in the scholarly study of the New 
Testament. Old questions long associated with literary form and 
historical-criticism have today been replaced by a multi-disciplinary 
approach to the study of the Pauline letters, including textual and 
rhetorical criticism, socio-historical background and classics, 
anthropology and linguistics, to name but a few. This volume brings 
together these different disciplines in a unique and authoritative 
collection of essays in the study of two of Paul's letters—1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Paul's letters to the Corinthians merit consideration for two main 
reasons at least. First, 1 and 2 Corinthians 1s Paul's longest and 
arguably most important correspondence—he wrote more letters (two 
out of a possible four are extant) to this church than to any other. 
Second, and perhaps more importantly, the church at Corinth proved 
the most troublesome to Paul. Thus, in 1 Corinthians Paul grapples 
with a range of problems (e.g., factionalism, and sexual immorality) 
whereas in 2 Corinthians Paul is portrayed at his most personal. In 
short, 1 and 2 Corinthians provide a fascinating and valuable case 
study of Paul and life in one of the earliest Christian communities. 


This collection of essays on the Corinthian correspondence comprises 
four sections. In the first section, the four essays are centred around 
the twin themes of the text and traditions in the Corinthian 
correspondence. Keith Elliott examines a number of key textual 
variants in 1 and 2 Corinthians with a view to resolving the text critical 
problems from the standpoint of thoroughgoing textual criticism and 
to explaining the history of the variation. His focus is on the four 
contracted forms of the divine names—IC, XC, KC and OC—which 
scribes have carelessly reproduced on many occasions. Whilst some 
variants are deliberate and arise when a scribe sought to provide an 
explanation or to avoid apparent ambiguity, others are a result of 
an expansion due to piety and the influence of liturgical formulae. 
In general it is the sheer interchangeability and flexibility of these 
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names that is striking, and it seems to have been there from the 
beginning of the textual transmission. 

Margaret. Mitchell takes up the subject of the Corinthian cor- 
respondence and the birth of Pauline hermeneutics, arguing that it 
is here that with others (i.e. Paul's opponents) and remarkably with 
Paul himself the process of interpretation begins. In the first part of 
the essay Mitchell focuses on the place of 2 Cor. 8 within the 
Corinthian correspondence, contending that this chapter was the first 
portion of 2 Corinthians which Paul sent and is best situated be- 
tween 1 Corinthians and 2 Cor. 2:14-7:4. Having established the 
sequence of the letters to the Corinthians, she then considers three 
stages of the interpretative process: first, there 1s the question of Paul 
as self-interpreter in the writing of his letters; second, his readers’ 
responses to them; and, finally, Paul's retrospective hermeneutics in 
dialogue with his readers. In the light of this dialogue, one can easily 
see how misunderstandings could easily arise. 

Christopher Tuckett, in keeping with the recent trend in studies 
regarding the Paul-Jesus debate, considers the importance of non- 
canonical evidence. In particular, Tuckett reflects on the apparent 
‘quotation’ of Paul in 1 Cor. 2:9 and the parallel in the Gospel of 
Thomas 17. He argues that 1 Cor. 2:9 may have been known and 
employed by the Corinthians but there is no evidence to suggest it 
was known as a saying of Jesus or that the apostle Paul knew it as 
such. Moreover, there is no indication that Paul has altered the saying 
in order to fit the Corinthian context as a means of ‘improving’ the 
behaviour of the Corinthians. He concludes that the saying in GTh 
17 may be due to Thomas' own redaction and that any development 
between Paul and the synoptic gospels may run from Paul to the gospel 
tradition rather than vice versa. 

Nina Collins argues that the structure of a rabbinic statement a fortiori 
indicates that Paul's statements at 2 Cor. 3:9; 3:7-8 and 3:11 were 
composed in this order, rather than the order they now appear in 
his text. This analysis also discusses the main theme of Paul's statements 
and suggests why the reading tì ótakovíq is probably the preferred 
variant for 2 Cor. 3:9. 


The second section is concerned with the application of new research 
methodologies, which blend together sociological and rhetorical 
scholarship on Paul in order to provide new insights into the text. 
Trevor Burke uses insights from linguistics and the classics to discuss 
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Paul's paternal relations with his Corinthian children (1 Cor 4:14- 
21). First, he shows how Paul is drawing on the biological family in 
antiquity in order to understand Christian relations as a family. He 
then identifies a number of stock meanings of the father-child 
relationship in antiquity before turning to the text. Burke argues that 
one of the problems in the Corinth community was that of competing 
households, a problem compounded by the fact that others (e.g., 
Apollos) had followed Paul's founding of the church. In response, 
Paul stresses his pre-eminent role as paterfamilias and the need for 
his convert-children to behave in accordance with the normal social 
conventions of the ancient world. While Paul’s main goal is to unite 
the contentious household churches under his common paternity, 
the point is also made that the Corinthian community—one of the 
earliest-—could be more hierarchical in structure than is usually 
thought. 

Charles Wanamaker argues that Paul confronts the factionalism at 
Corinth (1 Cor.1-4) by the only means available to him—a rhetoric 
of power. After laying the necessary theoretical basis, that of the theory 
of ideology, the author moves on to define key concepts such as power, 
domination, and the social and poliücal strategies of those who use 
them. Wanamaker demonstrates how these are embedded in Paul's 
discourse, especially the first four chapters of Corinthians which are 
marked by one of the most sustained uses of the language of power 
in any of Paul's extant letters. Paul's apostolic status and privileged 
position, his carefully chosen metaphorical language (1.e., agricultural, 
architectural, and familial) all serve the purpose of re-affirming or 
reestablishing Paul's own power while disempowering others (€.g., 
Apollos). 

Bruce Winter carries out a statistical analysis of the number of words 
compared with the number of lines used by Paul in writing 1l 
Corinthians. This examination reveals that forty-five per cent is 
devoted to a cluster of issues concerning conflicts and forty-eight per 
cent to the problems of compromise by Corinthian Christians. Their 
origins can be traced to the heart of first-century culture where conflicts 
were endemic and conformity to agreed norms epitomised the 
relationship in this class-ridden Roman colony. Part of Paul's letter 
writing strategy is uncovered by an examination of cluster issues. His 
‘final’ solution to the impact of these two social ‘underlays’ are not 
to be found at the end of each of those individual discussions but in 
his assaults on them in chapters 12-15 of 1 Corinthians. 
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Clive Marsh takes a key text, 1 Cor.1:10-17, and adopts a reader- 
response approach to uncover the dynamic between the text and its 
receivers. By the use of a contemporary case-study, Marsh argues 
that | Corinthians | invites the reader to enter imaginatively into a 
likely scenario within which Paul’s meaning can be understood. This 
does not mean overlooking the communal context of such a reading 
or the historical-critical concerns of the text which are important in 
order to be ‘true to Paul’. Such loyalty is located in the text’s theo- 
logical meaning within the context of Paul’s thought as a whole. In 
this passage, Paul’s christological concerns remain uppermost and 
throughout his theology and here Paul underplays aspects of human 
disunity in his desire to assert oneness in Christ. The case-study 
underscores the complexity of disunity and that Christians read 1 
Corinthians as scripture within the context of community, but al- 
ways from a variety of other communal contexts in which Christ seeks 
to become present. 

Julie Renshaw makes connections between Boolean Logic and the 
theological arguments that Paul employs in his epistles. She begins 
by explaining three specific Boolean Logic conditions after which a 
number of examples from the Corinthian correspondence of cach 
condition are given consideration. Boolean Logic is used in computer 
circuitry today and the author suggests that it may have its roots in 
the rhetorical education of the Graeco-Roman world, which was so 
popular in the days of the apostle Paul. 


The third section has to do with the fact that the Corinthian cor- 
respondence is sometimes regarded as lacking in theological content. 
However, as the following essays make clear, Paul is here concerned 
with doing theology in the sense that it is applied. 

Gordon Fee responds to a recent study by C.C. Caragounis, who 
has taken exception to the growing consensus that in 1 Corinthians 
7:1-7 Paul is citing from, but sharply qualifying, the position of the 
Corinthian believers that “it is good for a man not to have sexual 
relations with a woman." Caragounis objects that both the traditional 
view (that Paul was conceding marriage) and the new consensus (that 
Paul is urging continued sexual relations within marriage) are 
predicated on a false attribution that the Corinthians were “uniquely 
lascivious”. He thus offers a new meaning for nopveia in verse 2 
(a metonymy for marriage, as also, he argues, is the idiom “to touch 
a woman" in verse |) and a more common meaning for ovyyvóun 
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in verse 6 (Paul is begging their “pardon” for intruding like this into 
their private lives). This paper offers another look at the data regarding 
the idiom *to touch a woman" pointing out again that it consistently 
serves as a euphemism for sexual relations. Caragounis's suggested 
new meanings for the two words in question are then examined and 
found wanting. Thus, it is concluded, the emerging consensus has 
good reason for having become so. 

Linda Belleville discusses the issue of head-coverings in 1 Cor. 11:2- 
16 and argues that far too little attention has been paid to vv. 3 and 
11 within the context of the pericope. All too often, Paul's overriding 
concern has been reduced to that of flaunting social conventions 
regarding head-coverings where the specifics of the passage have been 
dismissed on the basis of cultural ignorance vis-à-vis first century 
Graeco-Roman customs. Drawing on recent social scientific research, 
Belleville argues that the problem is not a breach of etiquette but is 
more to do with theology, the worship of God, and in particular 
appropriate gender-based forms of worship. 

Morna Hooker takes another look at 2 Cor. 1:17-24 where Paul bases 
his answer to the charge that he is guilty of vacillation on the 
faithfulness of God himself. Here, as elsewhere, he links the statement 
that ‘God is faithful’ with the belief that God’s people will also be 
faithful. Paul shares in God's faithfulness by his incorporation into 
Christ, who is himself the embodiment of God's faithfulness, the ‘Yes’ 
to all his promises. Since in Christ there is always a ‘Yes’, not “Yes 
and No’, the same is true of Paul's own word to the Corinthians. He 
reminds them of the word he and his companions had originally 
proclaimed to them, namely, the gospel about Jesus Christ the Son 
of God: their preaching was the ‘Amen’ to the divine ‘Yes’ spoken 
in Christ. Since Paul, together with the Corinthians, is being ‘confirmed 
in Christ’, everything he does and says is reliable. The Corinthians, 
together with Paul, ‘stand firm in faith’. This passage supports the 
view that the faithfulness of Christ the Son of God who was like God 
was the basis of believers’ own faith and faithfulness. 

Paul Woodbridge grapples with the eschatological problem of when 
Paul believed Christians would receive their resurrection body. ‘Two 
key passages (1 Cor. 15 and 2 Cor. 5) are said to give inconsistent 
teaching on this subject: the former teaches that this will happen at 
the parousia, whereas 2 Cor. 5 appears to teach this will occur at the 
moment of death when the heavenly body is received. In response 
to the apparent development in Paul's thinking, Woodbridge shows 
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that it is possible to understand 2 Cor. 5 not in terms of a change 
or development but rather in terms of fitting in with Paul's overall 
teaching on the time a believer receives the resurrection body, which 
was at the parousia. 

In his exegesis of 2 Cor. 4:7-5:10 Jan Lambrecht compares the 
differing nuances between Margaret Thrall and Hans Betz regarding 
Paul’s use of the term ‘body’. At issue is Paul’s understanding of the 
relationship between the outer and inner self. Lambrecht argues that 
for Paul the term ‘body’ is not just an aspect of the person. In 2 
Cor. 5:1-10, as in 4:17-8, there is no radically holistic use of the term 
sóma. Because the human being constitutes a living unity, the “body” 
(as e.g., the "heart") is representative of the whole. Of course, in 
order to stress the unity of this dually composed human being, one 
can say that Paul is his body, but he is more than his body. Therefore, 
one can also say that Paul has an earthly body. Moreover, in the 
eschaton Paul and all Christians expect a glorified, “spiritual” body, 
which implies a somatic existence. 

Sandy Wedderburn takes up what is arguably one of Paul's most curious 
statements in 2 Cor. 5:14. The understanding of the relationship 
between Christ and the ‘all’ presupposed in this text and the logic 
of Paul's statements there have led to a wide range of suggestions, 
and raise the question how Paul's readers would have followed his 
line of argument. Both the Graeco-Roman world and Jewish traditions 
offer points of contact, but no complete parallels. The relationship 
between the one and the many, either synchronically or diachronically, 
whether for good or ill, the idea of dying for or instead of others, 
but not the idea that the one dies for others and saves them by drawing 
them into his death so as to share it is novel and remarkable. This 
death of the one can at the same time be viewed as a 'speech-act 
in which the many pass with the one under the judgement of God 
declared in that death. 


The final section concerns the subjects of Paul's opponents, apologetics 
and visions in the Corinthian letters, which have long been contentious 
issues among commentators. Kingsley Barrett addresses the many 
questions and disagreements which the Corinthians had to raise with 
Paul and argues that it is unlikely that all came from the same group 
of dissidents. In addition to the Paul, Cephas and Apollos groups, 
Barrett posits many others besides (e.g., celibate, Gnostic, anti- 
resurrection groups) and Paul moves from one practical issue to 
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another in addressing these needs. The situation in 1 Corinthians, 
appears different to the one confronting the apostle in 2 Corinthians, 
or is it? Barrett argues that the old problems encountered by Paul 
in 1 Corinthians have not gone away but have been eclipsed by a 
new, hazardous problem which took the form of a personal attack 
on Paul by an anti-Paul party with whom Paul now has to deal. 

Michael Goulder acknowledges Margaret Thrall’s helpful critique 
of his earlier exegesis of 2 Cor. 12:1-5 but still contends Paul is critical 
of visionary claims. Paul's opponents have been accusing him of lack 
of visions and Goulder argues that the ‘man in Christ’ is not Paul's 
own personal experience of having seen a vision but instead he is 
relating someone else's experience. There is no description of the 
Merkabah and it is strongly stressed that the man said nothing of 
what he had seen. Moreover, the “in/out of the body” language 
passage suggests Paul's impatience with visionary claims. To Paul's 
mind the gospel is not about having experienced the glory of God; 
rather it is about the coming of the glory of Christ into the world 
and Christ himself is the image of God. Paul's resistance to visionary 
claims here is consistent with what he says elsewhere in the Corinthian 
correspondence and the rest of the New Testament. 

Paul Barnett considers Paul's apologetic language in 1 Cor. 9:3 and 
2 Cor. 12:19a which signals significant but varying attacks on Paul— 
his style, apostolic qualifications, integrity, and grasp of the gospel. 
Paul's mission strategy of ‘foundation laying’ then moving on invited 
problems in the fledging assemblies in their interface with the dominant 
Graeco-Roman and Jewish cultures from which the converts had 
come. In Corinth, however, Paul faced special additional problems. 
Apollos and Cephas, each of whom possessed qualities quite different 
to Paul's, had visited the church and many of the issues Paul faced 
in Corinth appear to have arisen from their visits, though not 
necessarily at their instigation. Much of 1 and 2 Corinthians is in 
the nature of a ‘defence’ or ‘apologia’ arising from the ministry of 
these men. 

Vernon Robbins draws attention to the paucity of references by 
commentators on 2 Corinthians to the third/fourth century work 
the Apocalypse of Paul. Robbins redresses this imbalance by examining 
how the writer of the Apocalypse of Paul constructed a complete work 
from 2 Cor.12:2-4. Although he docs not directly address 2 Cor.12:2- 
4, Robbins gives due attention to the phrases ‘visions and revelations 
of the Lord’ (2 Cor. 12:1) and ‘hearing unutterable words’ (2 Cor. 
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12:4) before discussing Paul's body and the journey of souls when 
the bodily existence is vacated. This essay is important for it not only 
sets a context for interpreting New Testament texts, which take us 
through to the stages of later antiquity but also shows how early 
Christians developed a first century rhetorolect into multiple 
apocalypses through to the third and fourth centuries. In particular, 
we see the resources of invention at work as early Christians sought 
to elaborate apocalyptic topoi through amplificatory description. 


PART ONE 


TEXT AND TRADITIONS 


THE DIVINE NAMES IN THE CORINTHIAN LETTERS 


J.K. Elliott 


Many text-critical variants concern the nomina sacra. Editors of the 
Greek New Testament need to resolve these variants when printing 
a critically established text. Commentators must also heed such 
matters. 

We shall concentrate in this essay on the four names that are 
invariably contracted in the manuscripts, namely IC XC KC and 
OC. In this context conventional wisdom often informs us that scribes 
were prone to expand divine names out of piety or under the influ- 
ence of liturgical practice or the lectionary text, and that therefore 
the original text of the New Testament authors should be the vari- 
ant with the simplest form. Conversely, we are told that scribes would 
be disinclined to omit the nomina sacra deliberately from the texts. 
Another commonly expressed opinion concerns the many variants 
where the mss. are divided over KC and IC (or XC) and KC and 
OG; it is said that the apparent ambiguity of KC, which may mean 
either Jesus or God, encouraged scribes to opt for a more precise 
name in preference to the original KC, and that therefore v.l. (= 
varia lectio) KC is to be preferred as the original reading. 

It is also pointed out in some introductory guides that the large 
number of variants involving the exchange of the abbreviated nomina 
sacra especially IC KC XC and OC was precisely because these 
contracted forms (typically the initial letter and the last letter) looked 
alike and one nomen sacrum could be accidentally misread as another 
and therefore be mis-copied. (Such an observation, even if true, would 
not of course help us to solve the direction of change in textual 
variants involving the substitution of the one for the other.) 

All of those guidelines may be correct in some instances, but none 
must be applied mechanically without regard to the contexts and 
the author's discernible preferences. It is Paul's established practice 
and the context of the variants that will concern us in this essay. 

. Many variants also concern the sequence of the combined names 
IC and XC. Logic may suggest that the sequence should have IC 
first with XC as the designation following. Obviously once XC was 
being seen less as a title and increasingly as a proper name then 
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scribes would have less compunction in reversing the names. We shall 
examine that argument too. 

To establish our author's preferences and usage we need to look 
to firm examples (that 1s, examples where the recorded manu- 
script evidence is united and for which no deviation has been re- 
ported as yet). Restricting ourselves to examples in the Corinthian 
correspondence for the purpose of this study, we shall separate the 
title in which KC is present, preceding or following IC XC/ XC 
IC, from those instances where KC is either not present or where 
its presence is not firm. (Later we examine variants involving other 
instances of v./. concerning KC and also variants involving OC.) 


A. 
Where KC is present and firm. 
1) When ‘[Our] Lord’ precedes ‘Jesus Christ or “Christ Jesus’: 
i) In the formula tov KY nuov! IY XY (genitive). An asterisk 
denotes that there are variants involving the presence of ‘Jesus’ 
and/ or ‘Christ’ (see below A3):? 
l Cor. 1:2, 7, 8*, 10 (but D reads XY IY tov KU mov); 5:4pr. * 
(and note word-order variant 4-5, 1-3 IY XY tov KY nuov in 
minuscule 81), 5:4sec.*, 5:5* ; 6:11*; 15:57 (again, note word order 
4-5, 1-3 in majuscules 0121 0243 and cf. 1 Cor. 15:31); 16: 235 2 
Cor. 1:3, 14*; 8:9*; 11:31* (a reading not given in the apparatus of 
NA = Nestle-Aland 27th ed.). [The word order in 81 and in 0121 
0243 noted here is unlikely to be original, given the prevalence of 
the order with KC preceding, but see 2 below.] 
The phrase in the accusative occurs at 1 Cor. 16:22*. 
ii) In the formula *Lord Jesus Christ (nominative or genitive): 
1 Cor. 1:3 (grace, cf. 1 Cor. 16:23; 2 Cor. 1:2; 13:13); 8:6; 11:23*; 
2 Cor. 1:2*; 13:13* 


2) Where ‘[Our] Lord’ follows ‘Jesus Christ’: 
l Cor. 1:9 (a sequence demanded in the context) 


! nuov is not firm at 1 Cor. 5:4bis, 5; 6:11; 16:22, 23; 2 Cor. 1:14; 11:31. These 
are discussed below pp. 7-8. 

?'The apparatus here has been assembled from NA”, UBS*, von Soden, 
Tischendorf®, Text und Textwert 11,2 (ANTF 17), and Das Neue Testament auf Papyrus 
(hereafter NTAP) IL2 (ANTF 12)—only a sample of the witnesses appears in this 
article. 
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| Cor. 9:1 where the inversion may be explained by the unusual 
word order of the whole sentence. (v.l. om. XV P#°8 A B 0150 and 
cf. XV IV FG). 

1 Cor. 15:31 ev XW IY to KW npov: ev KW D*. In view of the 
fact that the understandable sequence in 1 Cor. 1:9 (and possibly 
also at 1 Cor. 9:1) are the only exceptions we must consider that 
here the reading by D* alone could be original. 


3) Where XC and/ or IC is disputed (i.e. those places asterisked 
above A 1 i and ii): 
1 Cor. 

1:8 om. XY P“ B, a reading that has influenced NA which brackets 
the name. As IY XY occurs in vv. 7 and 9 the longer reading could 
have been due to assimilation to these neighbouring verses but the 
title ‘Our Lord Jesus’ is less common than ‘Our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

5:4pr. om. XY A B D* Y. ‘Our Lord Jesus’ follows in the verse 
in these mss. The shortening of the title could therefore be due to 
assimilation in order to create an exact parallel. Other mss. read 
the fuller title (Our) Lord Jesus Christ (Pt? D? F G L P maj). These 
are mss. that show a tendency to read the full title elsewhere. Fee 
(Commentary? p. 198) says that the later scribal addition of XY relates 
to the syntactical problem of finding which verb the prepositional 
phrase modifies. 

5:4sec. The readings here are a) tov KY 630 1739 pc.; b) tov KY 
nuav TY XY P!! D? F G L; c) tov KY npov IY cett. Only (a) and (b) 
fit Paul's style. Maybe (a) is correct, the others being expanded forms 
based on 5:4pr. Zuntz* favours (a). Fee says that if IY were original, 
its omission could only have been accidental through homoioteleuton. 

5:5 KY: + IY P9! N L V maj; + IY XY A D F G P (some of 
these mss. add nuov—see below, under ‘Possessive’). Fee, Commentary, 
thinks that the shorter reading is the likeliest and states that the 
expression “The Day of the Lord’ is decisive, drawing attention to 
that term in 1 Thess. 5:2; 2 Thess. 2:2, although in the latter v.l. 
XY is read by D? maj. Fee also ignores 1 Cor. 1:8 (see above). Also 
see 2 Cor. 1:14 following. 


3 G.D. Fee, The New International Commentary on the New Testament: The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987). 

* G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles (London: Oxford University Press, 1953), 
235 
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6:11 om. XY A D? L Y etc. Metzger, Textual Commentary? in a 
signed dissentient note in his Textual Commentary, argues that the 
shorter reading is original, given the general scribal tendency to 
expand divine names. This is a constant thesis in his notes and 
commentary but we need to treat that advice with caution because 
in certain contexts (such as a formal grace) our author himself may 
favour a fuller title. Fee (Commentary) says XY was added for liturgical 
reasons, then the possessive was added at an even later stage of 
development. (On the presence or absence of the possessive see 
further below.) 

11:23 IC XC 2 221 257 314 319* 378 823; om. IC XC B 328 
383; IC cett. XC here in this narrative looks like a scribal expansion 
but KC IC is unusual (see below). The omission of IC (XC) has 
probably been encouraged by KC alone earlier in the sentence. 
16:22 KV: + (nuov) IY XY 8? C? D F GK LP ¥ etc. This seems 
to be a good example of a scribal expansion of a title, especially in 
this context. 

16:23 (grace) om. XY N* B 33. Here the longer form seems 
plausible, appearing as it does in a formal grace (see 1 Cor. 1:3). 
Metzger, Textual Commentary, argues in favour of IY, despite the fact 
that the longer reading 1s characteristic of the benedictions at Rom. 
16:24; 2 Cor. 13: 18 q.v.; Gal. 6:18; Phil. 4:23; 1 Thess. 5:28; 2 Thess. 
3:18; Philm. 25. Again, he emphasises the tendency of scribes only 
to increase the divine names. 


2 Cor 

1:2 om. XY 075. The grace (with XY) is firm at 1 Cor. 1:3: this 
suggests that the same formula should occur here too. 

1:14 om. XY all except 8? D* F G P 0121 0242. ‘The Day of the 
Lord Jesus’ may be said to have attracted a growing tradition: first 
+ XY then + the possessive, but, as we see below, the combination 
*Lord Jesus' 1s not firm in these letters. 

8:9 om. XY B*. See below on ‘Lord Jesus’. 

11:31 KY IY: + XY H* K L 049 0150 0151; om. IY 216. The 
context, stating the relationship of God the Father to Jesus, suggests 
that Paul would have written ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ here. For v.l. 
+/- nuov see below, under ‘Possessive’. 


? B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft and the United Bible Societies, 2nd ed. 1994). 
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13:13 om. XY B Y. Again, the firm example of a grace at | Cor. 
1:3 may be decisive in favour of the full title here as at the v./L. at 1 
Cor. 16:23; 2 Cor. 1:2. Thrall, Commentary, says that B ¥ have the 
shorter form at 1 Cor. 16: 23 but, according to the apparatus in 
NTAP, ¥ has + KY. If it were correct, that would show this scribe's 
inconsistency of practice at the endings of 1 and 2 Cor. 


Were we to accept KC IC (i.e. without ‘Christ’) at 1 Cor. 5: 4pr.; 
11:23; 16:23; 2 Cor. 1: 14; 8:9; 13:13 this would result in a title of 
which there are no firm examples in these letters.” So, in none of 
these places do I advocate reading KC IC. 


Possessive 


The possessive is firm at 1 Cor. 1:8; 2 Cor. 8:9; it is disputed at 1 
Cor. 5:4pr. om. R A Y a (and, as a consequence, is bracketed in 
NA); 5:4sec. om. P48 P VV 629 (but see above, where we accept v.l. 
om. nuov TY); 5:5 + nuov A F G P 0150; 6:11 possessive in only B 
C4 P and, according to Metzger, Textual Commentary, is due to 
assimilation to the possessive following; 16:22 + nov K P; 16:23 + 
nuov A L P 056 075 0142; 2 Cor. 1:14 om. Pt A C maj. (and 
bracketed in NA) ; 11:31 + nuov D P 056 075 pc. 

On the basis of those places where the possessive is firm (1 Cor. 
1:8; 2 Cor. 8:9) I am inclined to accept as original the full title ‘Our 
Lord Jesus Christ elsewhere. Where the possessive is not firm, the 
issue is more complex and may suggest an evolution from a simple 
title to the addition of another name and later the further adding of 
the possessive. There the original would have been expanded out 
of piety to conform to the full, firm title. If, however, we think our 
author would have shown consistency in such matters then we should 
accept the variant giving the full title including the possessive at | 
Cor. 5:4pr., 5; 6:11; 16:22, 23; 2 Cor. 1:14; 11:31. 

In all the instances above (even where the names ‘Jesus Christ 
occur only in disputed readings as at 1 Cor. 5:5; 11:23) the sequence 
is always ‘Jesus’ followed by ‘Christ’. There is no instance of the 
reverse. If we argue that the presence of KC preceding IC XC in 
the formula in the genitive is decisive because it determines 


5 Margaret E. Thrall, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians 2 vols. (Edinburgh: T. 
& T. Clark, 1994, 2000) (= International Critical Commentary). 
7 1 Cor.12: 3 is clearly different. 
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unambiguously the case and that is why IC can precede XC, such 
an argument is of minimal importance. (As Thrall, Commentary p. 81, 
says, both names would as it were have been read and pronounced 
in one breath and ‘Jesus’, whatever the case, would not have been 
understood in isolation.) Also we see that IC XC is the natural order 
even in those rare instances where KC follows. 





i) "Where KC occurs as a variant (see also G below): 
1 Cor. 

1:30 + to KW IY (sic) 056; + to KW nuov 0142. These readings 
look like expansions. 

4:17 om. IY A B D? LP ¥ (IY is bracketed in NA); KW IY D* F 
G; XW IY cett. Again, we may we witnessing an expansion from an 
original XW to + IY and then XW misread as KW later. (On the 
improbability of ‘Lord Jesus’ being original see above.) 

16:24 + t KW nuov lect. 592; om. ev XW IU 075 81 and lectt. 
597, 598, 895, 1356, 1977. These are interesting readings to find in 
lectionary texts. 





2 Cor 

4:5pr. om. KV P; om. IV 913 1610. KY could have been omitted 
through hom. There is no obvious reason why IY was omitted. 

__4:10pr. IY!: XY D* FG; XY IY D!; KY IY K L V; KY nuov 
IY 0142. The reference lead is to the deak of Jesus which leads us 
to favour Jesus simpliciter as in the Gospels. Cf. v.14 following. 

4:14 tov KV IV: om. KV P6 B 33 (an attestation that results in 
the word being bracketed in NA); om. tov KV 0243 33 640 1739; 
tov KV IV XV 056 0142 1845. 

Thrall, Commentary note 1055, accepts that the shorter reading is 
an assimilation to Rom. 8:11, referring to Jesus’ being raised from 
the dead. Simple IC has preceded in vv. 10-11 as befits the context. 
But Metzger, Textual Commentary, argues that assimilation to Rom. 
8:11 is not nearly as strong as the ever-present tendency to expand 
the divine titles. 


8 See J. Lambrecht, "The nekrosis of Jesus: Ministry and Suffering in 2 Cor. 
4: 7-15" in A. Vanhoye (ed.), L'apótre Paul: Personnalité, style et conception du ministère 
(BETL 73, Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1986), 120-43 here 128 note 26. 
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8:23 XY: KY C F; + IY 048. 8o£a + KY occurs at 2 Cor. 3:18; 
8:19. There is no example of 8o&a + IY in the NT. (At 2 Cor. 4:6 
ota is followed by OY.) Therefore read XY. 

ii) places without KC but where there are v.ll.. concerning the 

presence or absence of IC and/or XC: 
1 Cor. 

1:2pr. om. TY 056 0142 . The shortening may have been influenced 
by ev XW earlier in this verse. 

4:15 ev...XW IY: om. IY B. ev XW stands alone without IY at 1 
Cor. 3:1; 4:10 (v.l. ev KW P!!; 4:15; 15:18, 22; 2 Cor. 3: 14; 5:17, 
19; 12:2, 19sec. (v.l. om. P*9 075). 


2 Cor. 

2:10 XU: OY 33; + IY 1149 1872 (cf. 2 Cor. 4:6 under C below). 

2:14 XW: + IY P“ and cf. 3:14 v.l. IY XY 69. 

4:5 IV?: XY N' IY XY 0186; IV XV 629 630; XV 056 0142 (cf. 
the reading of these two mss. at 1 Cor. 1:2 above). Metzger, Textual 
Commentary prefers TV or possibly IY but views the longer readings 
with ‘Christ? as pious expansions. 

4:10sec. + XY P6 D* F G 0186. ton tov LY follows showing Paul's 
practice for this phrase. I am disinclined to see the variant as an 
assimilation to this occurrence. —— — 

4:11 tov IY: tov IY XY D* F G ; XY C; om. 1311. It is interesting 
to note that D F G here and in the preceding reading show a 
tendency to favour expanded forms. The omission of IY by 1311 is 
likely to be a careless error. 

4:14sec. IY: + XY 216 242 326 385 440. This too looks like a 
later expansion. IC simpliciter after a preposition may be seen at 2 
Cor. 4:11 pr. 

5:18 (not shown in the apparatus of NA) XY: IY XY D? K L 049 
056 075 0142 0151. 056 0142 seem to be prone to adjusting the 
nomina sacra. XC. with IC follows in the next verse—perhaps that 
shows Pauline usage but may equally show that the reading here 
was influenced by or assimilated to that later, fuller title. 


C. 
We may now be in a position to resolve the variants where the order 
of ‘Jesus’ and ‘Christ’ is disputed: 
1 Cor 
1:1 XY IY P“ BD FG; IY XY8 ALPY 
2:2 IV XV: XV IVF G 2 1827 2143 
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? D 0150 (and v.l. om. IC C*) 


moO 


2 Cor. 

1:1 XY IY A D mins; IY XY P* B (and v.l. om. both names F). 
Thrall, Commentary pp. 81f. accepts XY IY. 

1:19 IC XC: XC IC N* A C 0223 (and v.l. om. XC 33). Thrall, 
Commentary, ad loc note 219 keeps an open mind on this variant (unlike 
her comment on 2 Cor. 4:5pr. see below). 

4:5pr. IV XV KV P“ 8 A C etc (= NA?^; XV IV KV B H maj 
(= NA®). Thrall, Commentary note 855, prefers the order IV XV 
because that ‘conforms to the confessional formula in Phil 2:11 and 
Acts 11:17’, although fails to point out that v.//. reverse the order at 
Phil. 2:11, and that a v.l. in A has KC precede at Acts 11:17. On 
the v.ll. omitting KY and IY see above. 

4:6 TY XY: XY IY D F G 0243 (and v.l. om. IY A B). Metzger 
and Wikgren in dissenting notes in the Textual Commentary prefer the 
reading by A B; they draw the comparison with 2 Cor. 2:10 where 
the phrase ‘the face of Christ’ occurs. They claim that the name 
‘Jesus’ was added later either before or after and they ask why an 
original ‘Jesus’ would have been omitted. NA brackets IY. Thrall, 
Commentary, ad loc note 876 prefers XY arguing that v.l. + TY is a 
pious expansion. (Cf. 2 Cor. 2:10 above, under B ii.) 

13:5 IC XC B D ¥ maj; XC ICN A F G P 0150 0243. Thrall, 
Commentary, ad loc note 152, prefers IC XC. 


Read XY IY at 1 Cor. 1:1; 2:2; 2 Cor. 1:1: KY does not preceed, 
thereby unambiguously showing the case, so XY has to take 
precedence before TY to show that this is genitive? Read IC XC at 
1 Cor. 3:11; 2 Cor. 1:19pr.; 13:5 because IC first shows the case 
unambiguously. Likewise read IV XV at 1 Cor. 9:1; 2 Cor. 4:5pr. 

Ev seems to require ‘Christ’ to precede ‘Jesus’, a point recognised 
by Thrall, Commentary pp. 81f. 1 Cor. 1:4 serves as a firm example. 
This usage would rule out the v.l. ev IY XW at 2 Cor. 2:17 by 38. 

Obviously an exhaustive survey would ideally look at all com- 
parable examples in the authentic Pauline corpus, but I doubt if such 
a further study would overturn the conclusions just reached on the 
basis of examples found in only 1 and 2 Corinthians. 


li ? As proof of this practice note that at 1 Cor. 1:10 instead of Tov KY nuov 
TY XY ms. D reads XY IY tov KY nuov 
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D. 

XC 

XC alone is found some 30 times in 1 Cor., and c.19 times in 2 Cor. 
excluding the formula ev XW already covered above, but there are 
variants at the following: 

l Cor. 

1:6 OY B* F G. This reading is likely to be original given the 
parallel use of OY after uaptupiov at 1 Cor. 2:1 (v.l. uoctnpiov). 

2:16 KY B D* F G due to assimilation to KY preceding. 

9:12 KY C* acc. Lyon; OY 056 0142. As we have already noted 
above the two uncials 056 0142 are often indiscriminate in their 
treatment of the nomina sacra. evayyeMov is often unqualified but 
where it is qualified it 1s followed by XY at 1 Cor. 2:12 v.l; 9:13; 
10:14 v.l; and see 1 Cor. 9:18 following. 

9:18 + tov XY D? F G K L P Y (pace NA27) etc. Possibly this 
reading is the result of assimilation to 1 Cor. 9:21. 

9:21 OW 056 0142. Again, we are disinclined to follow the lead 
of these two mss. in such variants. 

10:9 XV: P% D F G etc. KV 8 B C P; OV A; om. 927 1729 1985 
2102 2659. The likehest reading is XV. It is the more difficult reading 
because readers found the concept of Christ in the wilderness strange. 
Origen read X XV and based Christological arguments on it. Marcion 
also knew XV. OV seems to be a reading that was assimilated to 
the LXX.!° 

10:16sec. KY D* F G. KC is ambiguous and that may indicate 
its originality here. asa XY however occurs at Eph. 2:13; Heb. 9:14; 
1 Pet. 1:2, 19. The rare awa KY is not firm at 1 Cor. 11:27. 








2 Cor 

2:12 OY 33 38 1912 cf. 1 Cor. 9:12; 2 Cor. 9:13; 10:14 for the 
author's preference for XY with evayyeAtov. 

4:4 XY: KY C; OY 255. Pauline practice is varied: 605a + OY 
2 Cor. 4:6 v.l. KY; + KY 2 Cor. 3:18; 8:19; + XY 2 Cor. 8:32 (a 
different idea). 

4:4 XY?: KY C; OY 255. Christ is God's ewcov at Col. 1:15-20. 
OY may have come in accidentally on account of OY following. 


10 For a full discussion on this verse see C.D. Osburn, “The Text of 1 
Corinthians 10:9" in E.J. Epp and G.D. Fee (eds.), New Testament Textual Criticism: 
Its Significance for Exegesis. Essays in Honour of Bruce M. Metzger (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1981), 201-21. 
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5:14 OY C P. ayann OY occurs at 2 Cor. 13:13 and indicates our 
author's usage. 

5:15 xoi! + XC F G 206 823 pc. This looks like an explanatory 
addition. 

10:14 XY (after £vayyeAvov): OY Y cf. 1 Cor. 9:21 above. 

11:2 KW 642 1311; OW 69. The context needs XW-—see next 
verses. OY earlier in the sentence may have caused the change. 

11:10 om. D*. This may be a sheer error. 


E. 

iC 

IC alone occurs at 1 Cor. 12: 3pr. in a confessional formula. 1947 
reads IV XV. At 12:3sec. 606, 1718, 1929, 2523 read IV XV but 
neither variant is likely to be original, as it is probable that the 
formula reads only ‘Jesus’ alone both times. IC is also firm at 2 Cor. 
4:llpr. At 2 Cor. 11:4 in the distinctive expression ‘another Jesus’ 
the v.l. XV occurs in FG (these two mss. are not reliable in this 
regard). 


F. 

ec 

Although this name occurs frequently there are, surprisingly, a large 
number of variants: 

1 Cor 

1:4 om. tov OY A* 056 0142 (056 0142, already noted as 
unreliable witnesses to the original text of the nomina sacra, also omit 
IY at 1 Cor. 1:2, and see 2:9; 3:10; 4:15 below); cf. 1:14 om. N* B 
424*. At 1:14 the noun follows evyaptotew as at 1 Cor. 1:4; 14:18 
where the noun is firm. At 1 Cor. 1:4 the noun qualifies yaptg (cf. 
1 Cor. 3:10 below). The noun could have been omitted accidentally 
at 1:14 through hom: evxapioTWTWOW. NA inconsistently 
brackets t OW at 1:14 because of the external witnesses for the 
omission. 

1:29 OY: avtov C* ¥. OC occurs three times in the context and 
is probably original here too because £&$ avtov following needs its 
antecedent. 

2:9 om. o OC 056 0142. See 1:4 where we indicate our reluctance 
to follow these particular mss. 

2:14 om. tov OY 2 216 255 330 440 823 pc. (after nvevua). A 
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careless omission; this noun is commonly—but not invariably— 
qualified. 

3:10 om. tov OY P5 (see 8:3 below) 056 0142 (see 1 Cor. 2:9). 
Although there are v.//. concerning the noun qualifying xopig at | 
Cor. 1:4; 3:10, OY is firm after yapig at 1 Cor. 15:10; 2 Cor. 6:1; 
9:14. 

4:4 + OC D*. This looks like an addition to explain KC gotu. 

7:40 XY P!5 33 after avevpa cf. 1 Cor. 2:14. In the NT xvevua 
is qualified by IY, KY, XY, and OY. 

8:3 om. Pt, This ms. omits vr? avtov later in this sentence. Both 
the noun (and the pronoun) are needed in the context. The omissions 
may be mere carelessness. 

8:6 om. OC N*, An omission through homoioteleuton: e Ceco. 

11:3 XC C (a nonsensical reading here). 

12:3 om. OY P after nvevpa. This reading could be either a careless 
omission or an explanatory addition. 

12:6 KC 1738; om. 177 337 618; XC. 1354 1736 1890; KC xat 
GC 1943. OG makes better sense alongside o evepyov. 


2 Cor. 

1:1 om. 489. Cf. 1 Cor. 1:1 where the noun is firm in the same 
formula. -- 

2:15 om. t® OW K 0151. Possibly scribes found this concept 
difficult and therefore dropped the name deliberately. 

2:17 OY: XY W. Aoyoc tov OY occurs at 1 Cor. 14:36; 2 Cor. 
4:2. Aoyoc tov XY occurs only twice in the NT (in Col. and Heb.). 
XC follows and may have influenced the scribe to place it here too. 

3:7 Bavatov: OY N* ! 

4:4sec XY 378. The term ewov tov OY occurs at Col 1:15 and 
may indicate it is original here too. 

4:6 tov OY: avtov P C* D* F G cf. Eph. 1:12, 14: 3:6. After 
Sota (as in next variant): this noun is qualified by OY at 1 Cor. 10:31; 
11:7. Possibly avtov is original here and OY is a later explanatory 
change. At 4:15 KY is read by 056 0142 (and again we are disinclined 
to accept their reading as potentially original) . 

5:18 om. tov OY 0243. One would need good arguments before 
considering accepting the reading of only one ms. in such a variant. 
Other such variants may be seen at 2 Cor. 6:16 (KC 69); 10:4 (XW 
0209); 11:2 (om. OY 0243). 
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9:12 XW B 181. For the use of OW after evyapioteo cf. 1 Cor. 
1:4 v.l; 1:14 v.l; 14:18. 

12:19 OY: XY 436 642. Possibly XY has been accidentally written 
here because £v XW follows. 





G. 

KC 

KC is firm some 79 times in 1 and 2 Cor. In addition to those variants 
already dealt with (under B i above) there are variants at: 

1 Cor. 

7:17 KC....0€ P% N A B; GC... OC ¥ 629 1881; KC.... KC o 
OC G; OC..... KC maj.; KC...KC 1319 2004. Fee, Commentary says 
God is the one who assigns in Rom. 12:3; 2 Cor. 10: 13 but that 
theological subtlety here requires the Lord (7 Jesus) to assign and 
God to call. That subtlety seems to have been lost on scribes. 

7:23 KW: OW F G. The context requires KC to be repeated, but 
that is possibly what a scribe thought. 

11:23 ano tov KY: napa OY F G. The variant removes the 
ambiguity because KC following — Jesus. 

11:27 KY?: XY A 33 489. The sentence as originally constructed 
is well-balanced, suggesting KY is original. 

11:29 oca: + tov KY R? C? D F G etc; + tov KY XY V. Both 
variants scem to be explanatory glosses. Fee, Commentary thinks that 
the additions destroy the sense and come from the influence of v.27. 
There is, as we have noted earlier, no firm occurrence of KC XC 
in the Corinthian letters, but see Col. 3:24. 

14:37 KY: OY A 1739° 1881. evtoAn tov KY occurs at 1 Cor. 
7:19 and may indicate this variant is original. 

15:47 avOpmmoc?: KC 630; + o KC 8? A D! K L maj. KC is an 
exegetical addition which makes Paul's original soteriological or 
eschatological statement Christological. The replacement of 
avOpoxoc? with KC loses the balanced structure of the sentence. 


2 Cor. 

5:6 KY: OY D* F G . The addition removes the ambiguity as is 
also the case at 2 Cor. 

5:8 OV D* (again); 5:11 'OY 1611 1867 2005*; 8:21 tov OY P6; 
11:17 [GV] a fr t; KY 326; 12:1 XY FG. 

6:17 om. Aeye: KC K 1739 but cf. 6:18 and the phrase is likely 
to be there twice in these quotations. 
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8:5 KW: OW P'^ 547 a fr. Scribes have probably been influenced 
by OC following. 


The above examination reveals on many occasions the carelessness 
of scribes concerning the reproduction of the divine names. Some 
variants, however, are deliberate to provide explanations or to avoid 
apparent ambiguity. Sometimes an expansion may be due to piety 
and the influence of liturgical formulae. But in general it is the sheer 
interchangeabilty and flexibility of these names that 1s striking, and 
it seems to have been there from the beginning of the textual trans- 
mission. 


THE CORINTHIAN CORRESPONDENCE AND THE 
BIRTH OF PAULINE HERMENEUTICS! 


Margaret M. Mitchell 


I. Introduction of Thesis 


The epistolary archive preserved in canonical 1 and 2 Corinthians 
constitutes an inestimably valuable resource for the reconstruction 
of early Christian missionary tactics and conflicts, the social compo- 
sition of the Pauline churches, and the development of Paul’s theol- 
ogy in the crucible of dispute, debate and distrust which came to 
characterize his relationship with this key collection of house churches 
in the Roman province of Achaia. Scholars have drawn upon this 
raft of source material abundantly in recent research, which in the 
last decades has focused significant attention on the social history of 
the early Pauline communities.? The data these documents contain, 
however, do not merely lie on the surface of the text ready to be 
plucked and statistically applied to demographic or social-historical 


! It is an honor to contribute this essay to celebrate the scholarship of Marga- 
ret E. Thrall, whose commentary on 2 Corinthians is a model of patient, pains- 
taking research and clarity of vision in untangling the multiple threads of the puzzles 
inherent in this letter (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians [ICC; 2 vols.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994, 2000]). The argument 
of the present essay, especially in regard to the literary composition of 2 Corinthians, 
differs from that of Dr. Thrall, but it stands in the same spirit of ongoing conver- 
sation as the remark with which she prefaces her commentary: “What is presented 
here is one possible reading of 2 Corinthians. There are certainly other plausible 
interpretations, and other methods of studying the epistle. I offer my own under- 
standing of it simply as a contribution to the continuing debate concerning this 
highly complex document" (p. xi). 

? The seminal works were Gerd Theissen, The Social Setting of Pauline Christian- 
ity. Essays on Corinth (ed. and trans. J.H. Schütz; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1982) and 
Wayne Meeks, The First Urban Christians. The Social World of the Apostle Paul (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1983). Much research has followed, and the discus- 
sion continues in vigorous fashion, as evidenced by the recent debate over Justin 
J. Meggitt’s Paul, Poverty and Survival (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1998); see the reviews 
by Theissen and Dale B. Martin, and Meggitt’s reply, in JSNT 84 (2001) 51-94. 
The relevant point for this essay is that the evidence of the Corinthian correspon- 
dence continues to dominate the debate, even as its meaning and generalizability 
are vigorously disputed. 
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questions. A single exemplar of this fact is the surface-simple but 
much disputed sentence in | Cor 1:26—“not many (of you) are wise 
according to the flesh, not many powerful, not many of noble birth"— 
which has led to a range of interpretive options about the social status 
and economic power of these early urban Christians.? What this single 
case (which can be multiplied exponentially) shows is that historical 
research cannot proceed without astute and careful literary and 
rhetorical analysis of the source texts in question. Hence all inter- 
preters, regardless of the major focus of their particular questions, 
stand before the Pauline letters asking what these words mean. 

In this connection I would like to propose another distinction for 
the Corinthian archive, namely that it also marks, to a large degree, 
the inauguration of Pauline interpretation itself—both in terms of 
the meaning of specific utterances and of hermeneutical perspectives 
on that art itself. It is in 2 Corinthians that we have the first unam- 
biguously attested piece of interpretation of Paul's letters (albeit a 
not entirely complimentary one) from a reader in the early church 
(in 10:10). But what is perhaps even more remarkable, 1 Cor 5:9- 
11; 2 Cor 2:3-9 and 7:8-12 contain Paul's explicit interpretation of his 
own letters. Hence, and this is my thesis, Pauline interpretation be- 
gins with Paul himself, in the very act of composing those letters which 
still continue, at quite some distance, to preoccupy our interpretive 
energies. Moreover, Paul's self-interpretive work in the Corinthian 
letters comprises not just the determination of meaning in individual 
cases (though it does include that), but also very valuable reflections 
on hermeneutics in general. The following three passages more than 
adequately illustrate this point: 

1. 2 Cor 3:1-3 is a sustained reflection on the nature of “text,” 
reader and author, and the art, function and politics of reading.* 


3 See, for example, discussion in Dieter Sanger, “Die 5vvatot in 1 Kor 1,26,” 
ZNW 76 (1985) 285-91; Andreas Lindemann, Der Erste Korintherbrief (HNT 9/1; 
Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2000) 49-50. 

* Richard Hays gives an important discussion of the ways in which the entire 
chapter of 2 Corinthians 3 is and is not focused on hermeneutics, particularly arguing 
against the traditional interpretation of the passage as providing a justification for 
allegorical over literal exegesis, concluding: “2 Cor. 3:12-18, though it does not 
aim at providing hermeneutical guidelines, certainly is a text laden with herme- 
neutical implications” (Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul [New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1989] 146). I agree wholeheartedly, and would add to Hays’ subtle 
interpretation, which emphasizes the passage’s reflections upon the nature of tex- 
tual exegesis in relation to ecclesiology and ethics, that on an even more primary 
level it concerns the question of what is a text, what is an author, and who are its 
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2. 2 Cor 10:10-11 explores the central ancient (and modern) epis- 
tolary and textual dynamics of napovoia and ànovoia, Aóyog and 
épyov, as well as the requirement for an author to have an integrated 
self, and to be responsible for the effect of his words on others. 

3. 2 Cor 2:4-9; 7:8-12 constitutes a Pauline exegesis of both the 
wording and the textual effects of his earlier letter, focusing on the 
hermeneutics of temporality (how the meaning of a text shifts in time 
as its purposes either do or do not come to pass) as well as how au- 
thorial intention—both at the time of composition and in later re- 
flection—impacts the meaning of a text. 

These few examples stunningly document the fact that the letters 
now found in 1 and 2 Corinthians are not only documents which 
require hermeneutical attention,° but they are themselves sophisticated 
and spirited reflections on the art? science, work, and difficulty of 
interpretation—1i.e., of comprehensible communication between 
human persons as mediated, facilitated, and confused by written texts 
and oral utterances about them.’ The concurrence of these two 
hermeneutical preoccupations in this particular correspondence is 
not accidental, for it is the actual debates over textual meaning which 
have (not surprisingly) occasioned Paul's more abstract and general 
hermeneutical expositions which figure so conspicuously in his in- 
teractions with this Achaean community. 

Proceeding from serious consideration of these facts, the goal of 
this paper is to demonstrate that the Corinthian letters are them- 
selves a striking illustration of a crucially important fact not always 
sufficiently recognized in Pauline scholarship: that the meaning of 
Paul's letters is not and never was a fixed and immutable given await- 
ing discovery, nor was it transparent in the moment of their initial 
reading, but it was (and is) negotiated in the subsequent history of 


readers—basic hermeneutical elements which are less developed in Hays' discus- 
sion. 

> It is quite remarkable, for instance, that all the topics in the methodological 
reflection on “Hermeneutics and 2 Corinthians” in Frances Young and David F. 
Ford, Meaning and Truth in 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988) 139-65 
are at stake already zn the letter itself, between Paul and his earliest readers. 

ê I have argued that Pauline interpretation needs to be taken seriously as an 
artistic endeavor in The Heavenly Trumpet: John Chrysostom and the Art of Pauline Inter- 
pretation (HUTh 40; Tübingen: Mohr/Siebeck, 2000; Louisville: Westminster/John 
Knox, 2002). 

7 One simple index of this is that the term ëypaya occurs eight times in the 
Corinthian letters, but only four other times in the Pauline corpus (Rom 15:15; 
Gal 6:11; Philem 19, 21; cf. npoéypaya in Eph 3:3).; see also n. 54 below. 
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the relationship between Paul and those he addressed by his letters, 
who individually and together wrangle with the text and its possi- 
bilities of meaning. Meaning emerges through the living and ongo- 
ing relationship between epistolary author and readers who together 
in their subsequent conversations and encounters register, assess and 
volley different perceptions of the text as they engage in their ongo- 
ing relationship. While this process of negotiating meaning must have 
attended each Pauline letter (think of Galatians, for instance!), it is 
only in the Corinthian correspondence? that we have the astonish- 
ing opportunity to watch it unfold before our very eyes, and hence 
can explore some of the interpretive strategies at play in the process 
of the development of Pauline hermeneutics at its inception. 


IL. The Corinthian Correspondence as an Inner-Interpretive Process 


A. The Literary Composition of 1 and 2 Corinthians 


The Corinthian archive provides us with the fullest body of evidence 
in the Pauline corpus of a succession of letters and verbal exchanges 
back and forth between Paul and his correspondents; this amounts 
to a history of reception, interpretation and reinterpretation of the 
letters themselves, which have been the vehicle for a long-distance 
relationship at risk. However, in order to avail ourselves of this re- 
markable opportunity to trace not only Corinthian readings of Paul's 
letters, but also Paul's own retrospective interpretations of them, one 
must formulate a literary-critical hypothesis toward a reconstruction 
of the original documents. In an earlier article I have proposed the 
following reconstruction of the letter fragments which have been 
redacted to form canonical 1 and 2 Corinthians? 


8 This is true if one holds, as I do, that 2 Thessalonians is a pseudepigraphon, 
and that 1 Thessalonians and Philippians are single, not composite, letters. Wayne 
Meeks has also pointed out that Paul *is interpreting himself? in Rom 14:1-15:13, 
which Meeks convincingly maintains is a revision of 1 Corinthians 8-10 (“The 
Polyphonic Ethics of the Apostle Paul," Jn Search of the Early Christians [Allen R. 
Hilton and H. Gregory Snyder, eds.; New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002] 
196-209, 204). But because the addressees of the two letters are different, the 
hermeneutical process of self-interpretation is necessarily not the same as the 
succession of letters to the Corinthians themselves. 

? Margaret M. Mitchell, “Korintherbriefe,” Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
4th ed. (Hans Dieter Betz, et al., eds.; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998- ) 4.1688- 
94. 
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1. A Previous Letter from Paul to the Corinthians, not extant (mentioned 
in 1 Cor 5:9) 

2. 1 Corinthians (entire, 1:1-16:24) A Deliberative Letter Urging Con- 
cord 

3. 2 Cor 8:1-24 Fund-raising Follow-up Letter 

4. 2 Cor 2:14-7:4 (minus 6:14-7:1) Self-defense of the Maligned Mes- 
senger 

5. 2 Cor 10:1-13:10 The Letter of Tears—1romc Self-Defense of Apos- 
tolic Legitimacy 

6. 2 Cor 1:1-2:13; 7:5-16; 13:11-13 The Letter toward Reconciliation 

7. 2 Cor 9:1-15 Final Fund-raising Letter to Achaia 


My partition theory is based upon the foundational research by 
J.H. Kennedy, Johannes Weiss, Günther Bornkamm and Hans Dieter 
Betz.!° What is unique about my proposal (in addition to the char- 
acterizing titles, which give some hint of how I regard each letter 
rhetorically and exegetically) is the placement of 2 Corinthians 8 in 
the succession of letters. I shall not here repeat the insights of 
Bornkamm and Betz about the literary and historical disruptions and 
connections which point to these seven missives as having been 
originally separate,!! but shall give a brief summary of the main 


10 James Houghton Kennedy, The Second and Third Epistles of St. Paul to the Corinthians 
(London: Methuen, 1900); Johannes Weiss, Earliest Christianity (2 vols., trans. F.C. 
Grant; New York: Harper, 1959 [German original 1917]) 1.344-49; Günther 
Bornkamm, “Die Vorgeschichte des sogennanten zweiten Korintherbriefes,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der. Wissenschaften, Philologisch-historische Klasse 
(Heidelberg: Winter, 1961) 7-36 (I cite the original pagination; this essay was twice 
republished: in Bornkamm's Gesammelte Aufsátze, vol. 4 [Geschichte und Glaube (vol. 
2; Beitráge zur evangelischen Theologie 53; Munich: Kaiser, 1971) 162-190, with a Nachtrag 
on pp. 190-94], and in an abbreviated English version published as “The History 
of the Origin of the So-Called Second Letter to the Corinthians," NTS 8 [1962] 
258-63); Hans Dieter Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9: A Commentary on Two Administrative 
Letters of the Apostle Paul (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985). For a compre- 
hensive summary of the evidence and arguments, and of the history of research, 
which goes back to Johann Salomo Semler in 1776, see Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 
9, 3-36; Thrall, Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 1.1-77, and Victor Paul Furnish, JI 
Corinthians (AB32A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984) 29-55. On the proposi- 
tion that | Corinthians is a single deliberative letter, not a collection of fragments, 
see Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Inves- 
tigation of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians (HUT 28;Tiibingen: J.C.B. Mohr 
Siebeck, 1991; Louisville: Westminster/John Knox, 1993). 

1! The key issues have to do with the independent status of chaps. 10-13, which 
most critical scholars accept, and, less universally held, the isolation of 2:14-7:4 
(leaving aside 6:14-7:1) as a letter separate from chaps. 1-7 (or 1-8 or 1-9). For the 
arguments, see Weiss, Earliest Christianity, 1.344-49 (whose complete partition theory 
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arguments in support of my novel proposal that 2 Corinthians 8 was 
the first portion of 2 Corinthians to be sent.!* 


B. The Place of 2 Corinthians 8 in the Corinthian Correspondence 


The strongest piece of evidence for the historical placement of 2 
Corinthians 8 is the exact parallelism in both content and expres- 
sion between 2 Cor 12:17-18 and 2 Cor 8:6, 18: 








12:18: nmapexdAecoa Titov kal OVVaNEOTELAG TOV GSEAddV 
8:6 rapakaAéoat Has Titov!’ 8:18 ovvenguyapev ðè pev adtod tov 
adEeroov 


If 2 Cor 12:17-18 is a retrospective reference to Titus’ being sent by 
Paul, along with an unnamed brother, to Corinth on the financial 
business of the collection, as occurs exactly in 2 Corinthians 8, then 
that missive must have preceded 2 Corinthians 10-13.!* Since allega- 
tions of financial malfeasance appear already in 2 Cor 2:14-7:4, it 
seems likely that 2 Corinthians 8 came before it. Once placed be- 
tween | Corinthians and 2 Cor 2:14-7:4 on this inference, further 
strong exegetical connections appear in both directions (back to 
1 Corinthians, forward to “The Self-Defense of the Maligned Mes- 
senger") which also resolve some significant historical puzzles. 2 
Corinthians 8 is a continuation of the same deliberative rhetoric Paul 
employed in 1 Corinthians, in which he praises the Corinthians 
for their attainments but pushes them to a next step (see the remarkable 
parallel and progression in 1 Cor 1:5 and 2 Cor 8:7). Indeed, the 


of both letters is more complex than the seven letters argued for here), Bornkamm, 
"Vorgeschichte," 21-23; and Thrall, 1.20-25 (who after weighing the considerations 
on both sides decides against the separation of 2:14-7:4). The other major consid- 
eration is the literary integrity and independence of chapters 8 and 9 (on which 
see Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9; Thrall, Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 1.36-43). 

12 The full proof for this placement of 2 Corinthians 8 will be found in my 
forthcoming essay "Paul's Letters to Corinth: The Interpretive Intertwining of 
Literary and Historical Reconstruction," in the volume, Urban Religion in Roman 
Corinth, edited by Daniel Schowalter and Steven Friesen (which will publish the 
papers from the conference held at Harvard in January, 2002). 

13 Cf. 8:17: tiv pèv napákànorv €5¢Eat0. 

14 “The coincidence in wording as well as substance makes it virtually certain 
that Paul is here looking back ... upon the mission planned in chapter viii" (C.K. 
Barrett, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians [Harpers New Testament Commentar- 
ies; San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1973] 325). 

15 See Mitchell, Paul, 20-64 on | Corinthians, and Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9, 
41-70 on 2 Corinthians 8:1-15 as “the advisory section” (he regards 8:16-23 as 
“the legal section: commendation and authorization of the envoys”). 
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two letters share, almost word for word, three deliberative appeals 
that are found nowhere else in the Corinthian correspondence—or, 
for that matter, in the entire Pauline corpus (1 Cor 7:6//2 Cor 8:8; 
1 Cor 7:25//2 Cor 8:10; 1 Cor 7:35//2 Cor 8:10). This rhetorical 
consistency in employment of deliberative argumentation of persuasion 
(toward unity in the first instance, toward contributing to the collec- 
tion in the second) reflects the same outlook by Paul on the Corinthian 
situation, and hence may logically be an indication of temporal 
proximity. By marked contrast, the rest of the letters in 2 Corinthians 
(except chap. 9) will engage in forensic defense arguments, because 
the conditions have devolved into an atmosphere of distrust, accu- 
sation and alienation. 

My proposed placement of 2 Corinthians 8 can also contribute to 
what may be the largest puzzle on the landscape of Corinthian studies: 
what accounts for this deterioration in Paul's relationship with the 
Corinthians? I propose that the perceived shift in the situation be- 
tween | and 2 Corinthians can in large part be explained by the 
effects of 2 Corinthians 8 itself;!? for Paul changed the original plan 
he had set in motion for the proper administration of the collection 
in 1 Cor 16:1-4, in particular by usurping the prerogative he had 
promised the Corinthians, namely to doxtaCew the envoys to bring 
the collection to Jerusalem. In 1 Cor 16:3 Paul promised that those 
he would send would be ovc £àv 6okiutéonte; in 2 Cor 8:22 ovvenép- 
wauev 6& adtoic TOV à6gA60v niv Ov £60kuidcapev. This act—of 
taking it upon himself to write a letter of recommendation! for Titus 
and the brothers to carry out Paul's long-distance financial business— 
engendered Corinthian enmity against Paul on precisely the mat- 
ters at issue in the next letter, 2 Cor 2:14-7:4: letters of recommendation 
and who needs them (2 Cor 3:1-3; cf. 5:12; 6:4); identification of 
those who have been legitimately entrusted with a divine dtaxovia 
(2 Cor 3:5-8; 4:1; 6:3-4, etc.; cf. 2 Cor 8:4, 19, 20);'8 and, above all, 
financial malfeasance cloaking itself as gospel-proclamation (2:17; 4:1- 
5; 6:8-10; 7:2). There are, therefore, many good reasons to think 
that 2 Corinthians 8 was the first of the documents in the letter 
collection now preserved in 2 Corinthians to have been sent, and 
that it played a crucial role in the escalation of the conflict. 


'6 And 1 Corinthians (see pp. 24 ff. below). 

17 For a formal analysis 2 Corinthians 8, especially 8:16-24, see Betz, 2 Corinthians 
8 and 9, 70-86. 

18 And therefore has the right to make bold requests (with nappnota [3:12; 7:4]). 
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C. The Corinthian Correspondence as a History of Negotiated Epistolary Meaning 


All reconstructions of the literary development of the Corinthian 
correspondence depend upon the crafting of a plausible historical 
scenario for the progression of events within which they were situ- 
ated. My proposal for the succession of letters takes very seriously 
the role each missive itself played in the ensuing events and seeks to 
highlight the agency of the letters themselves in the unfolding crises 
and their (eventual) resolution. We shall see how this assumption allows 
us to follow the train of events revealed when one reads the letters 
according to the chronological succession I am proposing, and see 
how in each letter Paul was responding to a reading or readings of 
his prior missive. 

Sometime in the early 50s Paul founded the Christian cells or house 
churches in Corinth, where he engaged in a ministry of sufficient 
duration that his financial support (or refusal of such) became an 
issue. He reports that his “foundational preaching” was met with 
belief and acceptance (1 Cor 2:1-5; 3:10f.; 15:11); and the evidence 
of 1 Cor 1:22-24 suggests that success was among Jews and Gen- 
tiles, though 1 Cor 12:2 seems to indicate a preponderance of the 
latter. After Paul left Corinth he wrote a letter back to the new Christ- 
believers there which (presumably among other things) told them 
not to associate with nopvot, “the sexually immoral.” We cannot know 
if this letter was a response to an actual instance of immoral con- 
duct known to Paul and the Corinthians, or a proleptic warning 
stemming from Paul’s previous experience enculturating Gentiles into 
the new moral code of the God of Israel (cf. 1 Thess 4:3: anéyeo8ar 
buds ano tç Ropveiac).'? This first letter was either misunderstood, 
disobeyed, or both, for when Paul next wrote, within a very long 
and carefully composed letter urging the divided Corinthian house 
churches to become reunified, he alludes to it (5:9) in the course of 
his censure of a man “who has his father’s wife” (5:1). What role 
might Paul’s previous letter have played in the escalating factional- 
ism at Corinth? Certainly it had a hand in it, for one issue around 
which the church had become divided by the time Paul wrote 1 
Corinthians was nopveia, which Paul treats at great length in chaps. 


'9 From this it is clear that Paul associates nopveia and eidmAoAatpia with the 
Gentiles (uj £v ná6e1 £ri80upiag xa0ázep Kai tà éOvn «à ur) eióóta 10v Ogóv [1 
Thess 4:5]), a view common in Hellenistic Judaism (as, e.g., in Wisd 14:12: 'Apyn 
yàp nopvetas Enivora £ióGAov). 
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5-7 (and again, by allusion, in connection with the idol meat con- 
troversy, in 10:8). This can be seen also in Paul's description of their 
response to the notorious act of nopveta (toraúty nopveta, Tit o068 
£v toig £Ov£civ, 5:1) as “puffed up" (neqvormpévor &oté, 5:2) and 
“boasting” about it (09 KaAGV tò KavYNLA DLV, 5:6), both of which 
are stock elements of Pauline and general Greco-Roman rhetoric 
about contentiousness.?? Another clue that Paul's earlier letter had 
troubled at least some Corinthians is to be found in 7:1—they wrote 
him back addressing the precise topic of sexual behavior (nepi è 
Ov £ypówase), and perhaps, if 7:1b is a quotation, included their 
own definition of sexual boundaries that even exceeded Paul's call 
to shun nópvot—kaAóv avOpanw yvvaikóc ur] ånteoðar (7:1). We 
do not know to what extent this view is consonant with that expressed 
in Paul's earlier letter, but at the least it served to move his earlier 
epistolary teaching closer to the middle, by contrast, and invited 
further, more conciliatory teaching on marriage and partnership in 
his own, now third missive in succession between the epistolary 
partners, in 1 Corinthians 7. 

Paul wrote 1 Corinthians to urge the house churches, which were 
divided on many levels (historically, geographically, ethnically, socio- 
economically, ritually, theologically) to become reunified as the single 
temple of God or body of Christ. His argument employed a careful 
and somewhat conventional strategy of shared praise for spiritual 
attainments (1:4-9), then common censure of factionalism in gen- 
eral (1:11-4:21), followed by conciliatory treatments of the key is- 
sues causing division, seeking throughout to unite the éxkAnoía in 
the face of the outside world.?! The consistent rhetorical strategy of 
the letter is an appeal to Paul himself as the exemplar of loving, 
sacrificial concession for the sake of the greater good—unity and 
peace—whom he calls upon a// Corinthians to emulate (see espe- 
cially 4:16 and 11:1, but also throughout the letter).?? The final chapter 
of 1 Corinthians shows that, in addition to this appeal in the body 
of the letter (repeated as an àvaxe$aAatootc in 16:13-14), Paul is- 
sued some concrete commands which would later prove controver- 
sial. The first was the elevation of his partisans, Stephanas and his 
house, to positions of authority in the &xkAnoía, and the second was 
the inauguration of an administrative plan and structure for the ex- 


20 Mitchell, Paul, 91-95, 228-230. 
?! Ibid., 184-295. 
22 Ibid., 49-60. 
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ecution of a fund-raising effort "for the saints" in Jerusalem (16:1- 
4). The way Paul introduces the topic (nepi è tfjg Aoyeiag ths eic 
1096 Gyíovc) shows that this was not the Corinthians’ first exposure 
to the collection,?? but that Paul was now inaugurating an ongoing 
plan for deposit and delivery after Paul had left Corinth (iva py óxav 
£ÉA00 tóte Aoyeiat yiv@vtat, 16:2). Both these moves, and perhaps 
the rhetorical strategy of self-appeal throughout 1 Corinthians, would 
come back to bite Paul. 

We do not know how much time elapsed between the sending of 
] Corinthians and Paul's next letter, 2 Corinthians 8, which is a de- 
liberative letter urging the Corinthians to complete the collection 
which also formally includes (8:16f.) an introduction and authenti- 
cation of the envoys Paul has dispatched to convey the funds to 
Jerusalem. The only clue 1s 2 Cor 8:10, which says the Corinthians 
began the work on the collection ànó népvot, “a year ago.” At most, 
then, the interval was one year, but it may have been less, since 
1 Gor 16:1-4 may not signal the very start of the collection, but in- 
stead a second phase occasioned by Paul's now-absent status, and 
hence long-distance administration of the fund. Whatever the time 
gap between Paul's letters to Corinth, it was filled by the Macedonians' 
tremendously successful monetary efforts, of which Paul here writes 
to inform the Corinthians (yvoptGouev 5€ ùuiv, dógAQol), and, by 
lauding them, to stir them to do likewise (as explicitly stated in 8:8). 
It is quite possible, even likely, that Paul was personally in Macedonia 
directing that effort (having travelled there from Ephesus, his locale 
when writing 1 Corinthians [16:8]), especially if Titus’ “beginning” 
refers to his local efforts in the province of Macedonia, from which 
Paul now sends him personally to Achaia (8:6, 17). If Paul was in 
Macedonia as he wrote 2 Corinthians 8, then he has apparently 
deviated—unaccountably, from the Corinthians’ point of view—from 
the promise to come he made in 1 Cor 16:5-7 ('EA£ócono: 62 npóc 
tug) after “passing through” Macedonia (6tav Maxedoviav ó16A00* 
Maxedoviav yàp óvépxopau) to stay for a long visit in Corinth (npóc 
buds 6€ 1vxóv TAPALEVA Tj xapayeiidoo ... ob BEAM yàp Duds ipti 
£v napóóo ióeiv, £AniGo yàp xpóvov twà énuieivat npóg DUGG £àv 
ó Koptoc Exitpéyn). That his absence was justified by the great success 


23 mepi 6€ is a conventional formula for introducing a topic readily known to 
both author and readers (see Margaret M. Mitchell, “Concerning [EPI AE in | 
Corinthians,” Novum Testamentum 31(1989] 229-56). 
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of the collection among Macedonian churches may have been less 
self-evident to the Corinthians than it seemingly was to Paul (wit- 
ness the triumphant tone of 2 Cor 8:1-5). Consequently his trum- 
peting of the Macedonians as the model to emulate may have 
exacerbated the sense of grievance the Corinthians already had at 
being less favored by the apostle than their territorial rival. When 
this offense is joined with the Corinthians’ umbrage that Paul took 
upon himself the very task he had promised would be their preroga- 
tive—1.e., of attesting and dispatching envoys for the collection— 
we can easily see how 2 Corinthians 8 could have contributed mightily 
to the increasing breakdown of the relationship between apostle and 
church. 

Paul wrote 2 Corinthians 8, as we have noted above, as another 
deliberative appeal to the Corinthans to add to their prodigious list 
of spiritual attainments (of miotic, Aóyoc, YvOoug, onovdh, apostolic 
ayann [8:7]) a crowning virtuous act: the generous completion of 
the collection, which will serve as an outward and definitive proof 
of their love (8:8: tÒ tig ouetépag àyánng yvfotov 6okiuóGov; 8:24: 
évdere. tfjg àyánng uv ... €vderxkvopevot). In these respects his 
letter resumes the rhetorical strategy of 1 Corinthians,*+ and depends 
upon its success at instilling that unifying inner-ecclesial love which 
was its central purpose (as summed up in the final appeal of 1 Cor 
16:14: návta ouv év &yánn ywéo90)7? But here that love is still 
waiting to be actualized in the collection.*® 

How did the Corinthians react to 2 Corinthians 8? As we have 
begun to examine above, from the next letter, in 2 Cor 2:14-7:4 
(leaving aside the likely interpolation in 6:14-7:1),?” we can see pre- 
cisely how the letter of 2 Corinthians 8 occasioned Corinthian an- 
ger and suspicion about Paul. First, his appropriating to himself the 


?* Though significantly it does not refer to any prior missive, perhaps to side- 
step the fact that Paul's administrative arrangements have deviated from the plan 
outlined by him in his previous letter. Instead, Paul retains a focus on the per- 
sonal: the beginning with Titus (8:6) and with the Corinthians themselves (8:10). 

?5 Mitchell, Paul, 294. 

26 Note that the love the Corinthians are said to “abound in? is Ñh £& riv 
év otv ayarn in 8:7; cf. the anomalous fj aydnn pov peta návtiov ùpðv £v 
Xpiot1ó 'Inooo with which Paul ended 1 Corinthians (16:24). 

27 As is well known, there are many theories about this section, from those who 
accept its genuineness to those who think it a misplaced Pauline fragment, a non- 
Pauline interpolation, or even an anti-Pauline intrusion (for the issues and exten- 
sive bibliography see Thrall, Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 25-36). 
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authority to test (okuiáGew) and write letters of recommendation 
for others (Titus, the brothers) has led at least some Corinthians to 
ask about his own lack of such letters (À un xpriGouev dic TIVES ovotatikóv 
£ntotoAQv npóg opág Tj EF Dudv; [3:1-2]). The charge was likely fo- 
mented further by the fact that Paul had been, especially in 1 Corin- 
thians, holding himself up as an example for imitation,?? a strategy 
now recast by (at least some) Corinthian readers as náAiv żavtoùç 
ovvio1ávgw (3:1; cf. 5:12; 6:3). The doubts are enflamed also by 
the perceived inconsistency in Paul's behavior—one he had left on 
the surface of 1 Corinthians—that while present he refused finan- 
cial remuneration (1 Corinthians 9), but when absent he wrote ar- 
ranging for an ambitious monetary collection (16:1-4) and, a year 
later, its delivery by his own hand-picked strangers to a place very 
far away from their homeland of Greece (2 Corinthians 8). This 
discrepancy in behavior led to suspicions that he was behaving £v 
ravovpyig, 60Ao0vtec TOV Adyov Tod 0£00, acting in a “veiled” way 
(KEKOADHHEVOV tò EVAYYEALOV NOV, im sum: KannAEvovtEs TOV AdyoOV 
100 0£00), acting without eiAikptiveta, “sincerity” (4:1-3; 2:17). The 
main topic of this letter, which I term “Self-Defense of the Maligned 
Messenger,” is Paul's own d.aKovia (the term and cognates are found 
in 3:3, 6, 7, 8, 9; 4:1; 5:18; 6:3, 4).?? If 2 Corinthians 8 is the imme- 
diately prior letter, the referent of that 61akovíia is more pointed than 
has been realized—for fully three times in 2 Corinthians 8 the term 
(or the participial form of the cognate verb) is used to refer to the 
monetary collection for the saints (8:4: koi tv koiwoviav rfj; ótakovíag 
tig giç TODS Gyiouc; 8:19-20: oov th ydpitt xat TH ó.akovouu£vr 
do’ NU@V TPdG tv adtOD tod KUpiov 6ó5av Kai npoðvuiav nuáv ... 
év th àópótqu tat TH StaKovouevy vd’ ruv). This very insis- 
tence on his own role as divine emissary entrusted with the collec- 
tion may have set the Corinthians to wondering by what authority 


28 See Mitchell, Paul, 49-60. 

29 3:3: otè ENLGTOAH Xpiotod diaxovnOeioa bd’ fjv; 3:6: öç Kai ikdvocev 
Nas dtaxdvous kavis 61a8kng; 3:7-9: rj Siaxovia tod Bavátov ... 7) dtaxovia tod 
TVEVMATOS ... £i yàp TH Stakovia tig katakpioeog 56Ea, TOAAD WAAAOV TEpiaoEvEL 
7 dtaxovia ths Sixatocbvns 6089; 4:1: Exovtes trjv óvakovtav tavtny ...; 5:18: «à 
6& névta €x 100 Oeod ... 6óvtog niv rrjv ótakovíav tç xataAXayfis; 6:3-4: Mnógptav 
£v undevi ói6óvtec npookonńv, iva ju] iom 7 óuaovía, GAN ÈV navti ovviotüávteg 
£avto)c Gc Oeod ótáxovoi. The ubiquity of the term and its importance for un- 
derstanding this letter have been demonstrated in the significant works of Dieter 
Georgi, The Opponents of Paul in 2 Corinthians (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1986) 27-32, 
and especially John N. Collins, Diakonia: Re-interpreting the Ancient Sources (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1990). 
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he could claim these divine endowments.?? One way of phrasing this 
question apparently was: “from where does his wavótng come?" (2:16; 
3:4-6). The connection can be nicely seen in the long list of con- 
trasts beginning in 6:3, between external and internal realities, which 
echoes precisely the preemptive rhetoric of the prior letter (and shows 
that it did not quell the disquiet): 


6:3-4 Mndepiav év undevi S150vtEes mpocKonny, 
iva p" poun6y n Ssiakovia, GAN èv navti 
OVVLOTAVTES EALTOUG Oc Oeod SidKOVvOL 





8:20 oTEAAGLEVOL TODTO, yý TLE NUGS LOUNontAL 
£v TH adpotytt taúty tH StaKovoupevy vo’ NLA. 


The reconstruction I am proposing can largely account for the shift 
between 1 and 2 Corinthians without having to place the full re- 
sponsibility for the conflict, as Georgi and others do, on a specula- 
tively reconstructed outside incursion into the Corinthian church.?! 
We can see that to a large extent it is quite plausible that Paul’s own 
letters set up failed expectations and engendered doubts about the 
basis of his authority. But the letter of 2:14-7:4 2s set within a travel 
motif, of Paul “being led in triumph” (@piapBeverv) by his God as 
an ambiguous prisoner (2:14) who at the end of the letter calls for 
his acceptance and welcome upon arrival in Corinth: Tò otóua ńuóv 
GVEMYEV npóc DUGG, KopivOtot, | xapóta Nav rgnAdtvovtatl ... 
nàatúvðnte Kai vuelc. Xoprioaxe nudc (6:11-13; 7:2). This letter has 
as its dominant motif the procession, a traveling parade of Christ's 


30 The connection between this doubt and Paul's action in writing a letter of 
recommendation is to be found in the cultural basis of that very practice: delegated 
authority depends entirely upon that of the person by whom they were sent (see 
Margaret M. Mitchell, “New Testament Envoys in the Context of Greco-Roman 
Diplomatic and Epistolary Conventions: The Example of Timothy and Titus,” JBL 
111 [1992] 661-82, esp. 647-51). Paul’s acting as sender of Titus and the brothers 
quite naturally raised the question of by whom fe was sent. 

5! Georgi postulated the arrival of Hellenistic Jewish-Christian missionaries 
between 1 Corinthians and the next piece of the correspondence, 2:14-7:4 and 
10-13. See, for example, Opponents of Paul, 17-18: “During the visits of Timothy 
and Titus the situation in the Corinthian church seems to have been calm, whereas 
tensions existed before and after. This break must be placed between the time period 
described in 1 and 2 Corinthians.” But there is actually little evidence of a sudden 
arrival of “outside opponents” between 2 Corinthians 8 and 2:14-7:4, for all the 
charges Paul defends himself against in that letter can reasonably have arisen from 
the Corinthians’ own reading of 2 Corinthians 8 and 1 Corinthians. But we should 
also beware of assuming that non-Pauline missionary “presence” at Corinth must 
have been a single, datable event (see discussion below, pp. 30-31). 
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ambassador (5:20) on his way to Corinth.?? 2 Cor 2:14-7:4 was 
probably sent on ahead of Paul as he traveled southwest from 
Macedonia to Corinth. 

The next piece of the correspondence, 2 Corinthians 10-13, makes 
a quick and bitter allusion to a most unpleasant visit (tap@v tó 
devtepov) in which Paul was “humbled” (his version) and “found 
lacking" (their version), a time marked by "contention, partisan zeal, 
wrath, divisiveness, backbiting, whispering, bloated self-importance, 
factional disputes" (12:20). Having left Corinth after this "second 
visit" (13:2; cf. 12:14), stung by insults, probably at the hand of one 
distinct individual,” but also from the church in general, by either 
active or passive acquiescence to this person's castigations against 
the visiting apostle, Paul reentered the fray from a distance in his 
chosen (though itself controversial medium?'—the letter of 2 
Corinthians 10-13. It is here that we see the clearest possible evi- 
dence of outsiders influencing the Corinthian conflict, in 11:4, and 
perhaps 10:12-18. But it would be a mistake to assume that the 
appearance of outside missionaries in Paul's letter must correspond to 
a single historical event which has just taken place—.e., these itin- 
erant preachers’ sudden arrival in Corinth. We know already from 
1 Corinthians that other missionaries were going in and out of Corinth 
from the earliest period (Apollos, possibly Cephas), and that the 
Corinthians had knowledge of “the other apostles” and "the broth- 
ers of the Lord" (1 Cor 9:5; cf. 15:5, 7). Although an historically 


32 This has been persuasively demonstrated by Paul B. Duff in a series of ar- 
ticles: “The Transformation of the Spectator: Power, Perception, and the Day of 
Salvation,” SBLSP 26 (1987) 233-43; “Metaphor, Motif, and Meaning: The Rhe- 
torical Strategy Behind the Image ‘Led in Triumph’ in 2 Cor 2:14," CBQ 53 (1991) 
79-92; “The Language of Processions in 2 Corinthians 4.7-10,” Biblical Theology 
Bulletin 21 (1991) 158-65; “The Mind of the Redactor: 2 Cor 6:14-7:1 in Its Sec- 
ondary Context,” Novum Testamentum 35 (1993) 160-80. This is why I think Michel 
Quesnell’s idea (“Circonstances de composition de la seconde épitre aux Corinthiens," 
JVTS 43 [1997] 256-67, 264-65), that Paul wrote an advance letter as preparatory 
to the "second visit," is correct, except that the letter in question is 2:14-7:4, not 
chap. 9, which does not have either a travel motif, an ambassadorial governing 
metaphor, or a final call for welcome (cf. 2 Cor 6:11-13; 7:2). 

53 Le., the subject of ọpnoiv in 10:10, who can be seen, then, as identical to 6 
&ówricag of 7:12, the man who “has caused the grief” [AeAónnkev] in 2:5. 

34 I have argued in “New Testament Envoys” against Robert Funk’s often-cited 
view that personal presence was always Paul's most favored medium (“The Apos- 
tolic Parousia: Form and Significance," Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented 
to John Knox [ed. W.R. Farmer, C.F.D. Moule, and R.R. Niebuhr; Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1967] 249-69). 
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datable “arrival” of outside missionaries (particularly some abrupt 
and serious event that drastically upset the equilibrium of the 
Corinthian community) remains speculation, what is certain from 
the evidence of Paul’s letter is that other missionaries have “rhetori- 
cally arrived,” in the sense that they have been invoked by a local 
Corinthian as the standard for apostolic authority, a comparison that 
set Paul's position and legitimacy in serious doubt.’ The debates 
about who these figures are who “compare themselves with them- 
selves" (10:12), and whether the “super-duper apostles” (ot ùnephiav 
ànóo10A01) themselves (or only others who claim their authority) were 
actually in Corinth are extensive,?? and they will no doubt continue. 
What is most significant for the present argument is that in the "Letter 
of Tears" in 2 Corinthians 10-13 Paul responds not to the threat 
that outside detractors would turn the Corinthians to new teachings, °” 
but instead to the accusations against himself occasioned by the “hum- 
bling” self-contradictions that were so sharply manifest on the basis 
of two ovyKpioets, “comparisons”, which his visit brought to sharp 
public expression: 1) Paul's diminishing status when in direct con- 
trast with the competing missionaries, and 2) Paul the author (of four 
“weighty” missives to the church) appearing rather differently in the 
flesh in the city (on his second visit). His own letters are now acting 


35 It is possible that these are the same persons Paul had in mind already when 
speaking of tiveg in 3:1 who require letters of recommendation, but the rhetorical 
approach of that letter is pointedly different from what we find in 2 Corinthians; 
10-13. In the latter Paul constructs a oby«ptoig between himself and other mis- 
sionaries, but in the earlier letter a different ooykpioig: between Paul perceived 
and Paul actual (as signaled in the opening in 2:14-16, and manifested quite clearly 
in the blatant contrasts in 6:3£.). 

36 See the classic essay by C.K. Barrett, “Paul’s Opponents in 2 Corinthians,” 
Essays on Paul (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1982) 60-86, and Furnish, Z Corinthians 
48-54; Thrall, Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 2.671-76. 

37 Against the idea that outside missionaries are currently in Corinth, seeking 
the wholesale defection of the Corinthians to them, stands 2 Cor 12:20-21, where 
the worst prospect Paul can imagine for the future is more humiliation for himself 
and further division among the Corinthians. There is no mention here that he is 
worried about “finding” them going over to “another Jesus” (11:4, whatever that 
would mean!) when he comes for the third time. 

38 This can be seen from the way in which the argument of the letter 2 Corinthians 
10-13 is set up. The thesis to this argument is plainly advanced in 10:7-11, and it 
focuses on Paul, not on outside missionaries. Paul neither confronts the rival mis- 
sionaries directly, nor does he combat their teaching at all (as commentators have 
noted), but instead engages in a duel of competing ovykpicets with a Corinthian 
spokesman (10:7, 10) who has incorporated the standard of oi bxepAiav ànóotoXot 
in his critique of Paul. It appears that in response to the argument in the previous 
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as an agent in his condemnation, for they, in juxtaposition with the 
weak and paltry (perhaps sickly) condition of his body, through their 
very “weightiness and might” (ai £motoAai LEV, $noiv, Bapeiot Kai 
ioxupai, ù è napovoiía tod oQuatog doOevüg Kai ó Aóyog 
£&GovOevnuévog [10:10]) have set to contrastive shame their author's 
personal appearance. Significantly, this charge of personal inconsis- 
tency depends upon a recent visit after Paul had been away and writing 
letters; this is another argument in favor of the placement of the 
"second visit" subsequent to the letter of 2:14-7:4. After leaving 
Corinth, probably for Ephesus in Asia Minor, taking the land route 
through Macedonia (this may be the Journey described in Acts 20:3, 
after a mere three month visit in Corinth),?? Paul wrote the letter of 
2 Corinthians 10-13 to argue that the apparent incongruity of his 
weak body with his weighty letters is in fact fully consonant with the 
logic of the gospel (13:3-4; cf. 11:30-12:10), in which what looks to 
the naked eye like weakness is really a sign of power, divine power 
(see esp. 12:6-10). The framing sections of the letter signal clearly 
Paul’s new intent, as he seeks to accomplish textually what he was 
so embarrassingly unable to do in person: to bring the Corinthians 
to repentance of their disloyalty and a return to obedience (see es- 
pecially the conclusion to the mpootpiov in 10:5-6; cf. the ExiAoyos 
in 13:5-10). To do this he must answer their own test (oxu) of his 


letter (2:14-7:4), in which Paul claimed the divine basis of his status as a 68t&kovog 
ówatooívng (see 3:6-9), some at Corinth have brought forward other 81&kovot 
Xpıoto (11:23), setting up a comparison meant to put Paul to shame (Thrall, Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, 2.697, also noted this logical connection). Paul responds 
by flipping the rhetorical oby«pioig on its head. He counters that, by seeking to 
set up such a comparison with himself, both the Corinthians who do this and the 
rival missionaries they offer in service of the point demonstrate that it is they who 
are over-reaching, who are seeking—not to hold Paul to their standard, but to lay 
claim to Ais (11:12). These are the ones Paul stigmatizes as tive tév Eavtods 
OVVLOTAVOVTMV ... AVTOL EV EAVTOIG £avtoUc HETPODVTES kai ovykpivovteç £avtotg 
éavtoig. Their role in the situation arises from the fact that a powerful Corinthian 
spokesman is invoking them as the rhetorical standard of those possessing tà onueia 
tod ànoctóAov (12:12), a kavóv which Paul simultaneously rejects and seeks to 
demonstrate that he meets. 

39 On this point I agree with Quesnell’s reconstruction, for he, too, places the 
second visit immediately before the letter of 2 Corinthians 10-13 (“Circonstances,” 
265). Where Quesnell and I part company is in regard to the identification and 
chronology of 2 Corinthians 10-13; he regards it as emphatically not the “Letter 
of Tears,” and as the /ast piece of the Corinthian correspondence. As will be seen 
below, for various reasons I think 2 Corinthians 10-13 is the “Letter of Tears,” 
which Paul later exegeted in 1:1-2:13; 7:5-16; 13:11-13. 
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apostolic legitimacy (13:3) with an acerbically sarcastic self-defense 
which he hopes will lead them to question their own legitimacy to 
issue such judgments against him (£avtobg doximdCete ... ei ua 
àóóx1iot [13:5]). This angry “Letter of Tears” escalates the defense 
of apostolic weakness and the refutation of the charge of financial 
malfeasance by a grudging and ironic engagement with an external 
criterion of apostolic status: the authenticating onueia tod àrootóAou 
(11:12). Still laboring under the accusation that he stands in Corinth 
as one who only “recommends himself” (10:18: où yap 6 €avtdv 
OVVLOTUVOV, EKEIVOG £ouv 56K1H0¢), Paul now counters with the 
“Fool’s Speech,” an intricate and inverted proof that he 1s ôv 0 xopiog 
ovviotdvav—through ġoðévera, “weakness,” as an apostle's authen- 
ticating sign, not marvels and spectacular wonders (11:12, etc.).*? 
He insists repeatedly that his past, present and future financial con- 
duct are fully consistent: “I was not, and will not be, a fiduciary burden 
upon you" (a claim he makes in 11:7-10; 12:13-16). And, further- 
more, his discrepancy in allowing such aid from the Macedonians 
(11:7-9; cf. Phil 1:7; 4:10-20) was not a sign that he favored the 
Philippians and Thessalonians, but rather an index of prudence 
(11:12f.) precisely because of his love for the Corinthians, which, Paul 
avers, can itself be divinely attested (61à vi; ött oùk dyan opüg, ó 
0£óc oióev). This letter of 2 Corinthians 10-13 was sent with the 
mutually esteemed envoy Titus, whom Paul recognizes as so trusted 
by the Corinthians for his prior work among them on the collec- 
tion*! that he can, by means of a rhetorical question—prt1 
ENAEOVEKTHOEV ouüc Tivuc;—seck to extend the Corinthians’ confi- 
dence in Titus’ integrity to himself (ov tô abt nvevuatı nepvenatroa- 
uev; où xoig avtotg tyveotv; [12:18]). 

The rhetorical stance of 2 Corinthians 10-13 is self-consciously 
belligerent (overtly signaled in the abrupt and bellicose opening of 
2 Cor 10:1-6), a *risk all" bargain aimed at shaming the Corinthians 
back to allegiance to Paul himself as their true apostle. The alien- 
ation that had intensified in an exchange of a least four letters to 
this point, coupled with one unsavory “Zwischenbesuch,” was now 


40 The most penetrating analysis of this composition remains that of Hans Dieter 
Betz, Der Apostel Paulus und die sokratische Tradition: Eine exegetische Untersuchung zu seiner 
‘Apologie’ 2 Kor 10-13 (BHT 45; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1972). 

*! [n this regard, it is noteworthy that in 2:14-7:4 there appears to be no issue 
with Titus (or either of the brothers), but just with Paul. 
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at its height. Paul sent the letter with Titus, and then waited for missive 
and missionary to do their reconciliatory work.*? 

The next letter in the Corinthian archive, the remarkable “Letter 
toward Reconciliation"*? in 1:1-2:13; 7:5-16; 13:11-13, because it 
mirrors the diplomatic conventions for retrospective reportage on 
an envoy's mission, gives us an astonishingly full, even fulsome ac- 
count of the receipt of 2 Corinthians 10-13 and its bearer in Corinth. 
After its author paced and stewed, first en route to Troas, and then 
to Macedonia, fitfully awaiting news of its success or failure, Titus 
arrived with the happy tidings that the letter had had its desired effect: 
u£távota (7:9-10), and expressions of fealty to Paul (ó ouv gos 
onép €0d), described in such language as énindOnotg (7:11), $óBoc 
(7:11, 15), and €xdixnotg (7:11). The picture we can reconstruct from 
these terms is that some single person, probably the voice behind 
$notv in 10:10 (and «ig in 10:7 and toroðtoç in 10:11) who had done 
Paul an injustice (6 ddixnoas versus ó Gd1KnOeig in 7:12), had been 
punished.** This scenario therefore accounts for the perceived problem 
for the identification of the "Letter of Tears" with 2 Corinthians 10- 
13—that the massive outside incursionists such as the “super-duper 
apostles” are missing in the retrospective account—for, as we have 
argued, the individual (ttc, to10010c) was the one championing the 
rhetorical strategy of ooykpiotc between Paul and the legendary great 
apostles (who were not necessarily themselves directly or actively 
involved in the conflict). Most significantly, the focus on internal 
Corinthian obedience, and not on the actions of the outsiders, is 
consistent between the two missives (2 Cor 10:5-6; 2:9; 7:15). Fur- 
thermore, the correlation between 2 Corinthians 10-13 and the “Letter 
toward Reconciliation" is exact in the later letter, in 2:5f., where ttg 
has caused some unnamed grievesome injury (AeAonnkev),? but the 


?? See Mitchell, “New Testament Envoys,” 651-62. 

43 My title deliberately counters Bornkamm's “Verséhnungsbrief” or “Freuden- 
brief" (see “Vorgeschichte,” 23, 32; the latter title comes from Walter Schmithals, 
Gnosticism in Corinth [trans. John E. Steely; Nashville: Abingdon, 1971] 97) who 
regarded it as a letter which Paul wrote to celebrate the complete restoration of 
the relationship. As I have argued in "New Testament Envoys,” 653-662, this letter 
is a requisite piece of the diplomatic process, in which Paul defends himself against 
lingering doubts, and meets their offer of reconciliation with his own attestation 
of goodwill for them. It seeks to effect, not celebrate, full reconciliation between 
the estranged parties. 

‘44 &xBixnot as the last term in 7:11a heightens its importance, especially since 
tò npáyua (7:11b) is described with the cognates a&tketv, á&ikercOfivat (7:12). 

45 Paul is quite circumspect about the harm caused to himself, since to admit 
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majority has laid a punishment (£rnvapio) on torodtog (2:6 and 7). 
Paul regards this as the consequence of their obedient reading of his 
letter (2:3-9; 7:8-12)—an appropriate judicial reprimand which 
demonstrates the doxuij and vraKor which were his very purpose 
for writing the risky letter (2:9; cf. 10:5-6; 13:5-7). A majority of the 
Corinthians (ot mAetovec) had themselves enacted the £xóiknoig that 
Paul had threatened in his prior letter would be brought against the 
disobedient when the Corinthians returned to obedience to him (£v 
£10luO EXOVIES £xóurjoat r&ocav rapakorv, órav nAnpoOr ouv fi 
onaKorj [10:6; pronounced as fulfilled in 7:15]). 

Yet the letter that achieved the petavoia and vrakoń Paul sought 
also raised some problems of its own. Because of its angry, bombas- 
tic tone and content, “The Letter of Tears” had generated Aor among 
the Corinthians, which endangered their friendship with Paul, for it 
seemed to contravene the solemn definition of ancient friendship well 
known to both ——unification in the same joys and same sorrows. If 
Paul could (and did) write a letter that so grieved the Corinthians, 
even if they agreed on their part that he was an apostle, what did 
that say about Ais disposition for them? Did he “tar them" with the 
fault of ò tovovtog, and regard them as enemies? Did the severe “Letter 
of Tears," and the fact that he sent a letter in lieu of a visit (despite 
his promise 12:14 and 13:1) not prove that he held them in less es- 
teem—once again showing his preference for the Macedonians (cf. 
his own acknowledgement of their difference in treatment in 11:9)? 
The burden of the “Letter toward Reconciliation” in 1:1-2:13; 7:5- 
16; 13:11-13 is for Paul to demonstrate that he has acted sincerely, 
and not with the “fleshly wisdom" of barbs and taunts, in his deal- 
ings with the Corinthians, both by letter and in person (this is sig- 
naled clearly in the rhetorical npó8£6ic, or proposition to the 
argument, in 1:12-14). To do that he must exegete the letter in question to 
show that it was really a friendship letter written out of love, not 
malice. He must meet their sorrow with a record of his own, and 
show that in the interval bridged only by letter and envoy, he and 
the Corinthians were in fact completely unified in the same afflic- 
tion and grief (as signalled so emphatically in the npooimov of 1:3- 
7), just as they now, exuberantly, share the same joy. This letter is 


it would be to allow the very vulnerability of which he was accused, so instead he 
uses elliptical language (see 2 Cor 2:5; 7:12). 

4© The commonplace was invoked in previous correspondence (see | Cor 12:26; 
cf. 2 Cor 7:3). 
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intended to meet halfway the Corinthians’ first step toward recon- 
ciliation (the “olive branch” offered through Titus), and is meant to 
complete the process of restoration of the relationship. 

The last piece of the Corinthian correspondence is 2 Corinthians 
9, a separate letter addressed to all the Christ-believers in the prov- 
ince of Achaia, to spur them to the final wrap-up of the collection 
effort, and announce Paul's imminent arrival with delegates from 
Macedonia (9:4). This final extant letter begins with the same re- 
frain with which Paul had ended the prior missive: his boasting on 
their behalf (oiSa yàp trjv npoOvpiav bpóv fjv on&p ouv kavyópat 
Maxeddouv [9:2-3; cf. 7:14], and it gingerly echoes the now-re- 
solved concerns with an assurance that the offering requested is not 
to be £k Aonng (9:7). But in 2 Corinthians 9 Paul does not engage 
in hermeneutical reflections on his earlier letters and their mean- 
ings, for those have, at least for now, been brought to a state of 
negotiated equilibrium with the addressees directly involved.*® With 
the doubts about Paul's financial misdealings and illegitimacy at last 
behind them, the collection effort, now termed a &UXoyía,? contin- 
ues in earnest, providing the final 0x1 of the Corinthians’ faith- 
fulness and submission (9:13). 


HI. The Birth of Pauline Hermeneutics 


Once the sequence of the Pauline letters to the Corinthians has been 
established,”° and the key role played by the letters and their recep- 
tion in the unfolding of events has been illustrated, we have the 
resources to investigate in more detail some of the strategies by which 
meaning in the Pauline letters was negotiated. Meaning is negoti- 
ated continually as an extended process between epistolary partners— 


47 A rhetorical commonality between the two letters is that in both cases Paul 
plays boasting and shame off one another (compare 7:14 and 9:4), in the prior 
letter as a completed action (Paul has not been put to shame) and in the second 
as a possible, though unlikely one, since (he strongly insinuates) the Corinthians 
are ready with their contribution. 

48 Le., the Corinthians, as distinct from all Achaeans, who are the recipients 
of the letter in 2 Corinthians 9 (with Betz, 2 Corinthians 8 and 9, 91-97, 139-40). 

49 2 Cor 9:5-6; compare also Rom 15:29, written just after this, probably from 
Corinth, in the act of execution of the plan set in motion in 2 Cor 9:4. 

50 The ensuing analysis depends upon my partition theory, but the procedure, 
of tracing successive readings and rereadings, and many of the observations given 
here, may I hope be applicable or adaptable to other compositional hypotheses. 
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but not at random, or without some consistent and deliberate meth- 
ods. We shall focus here on three key stages of negotiated meaning 
in any Pauline letter, beginning with the first Pauline interpreter in 
what has become a long history of exegesis— Paul himself. 


A. Stage One: Pauls Self- Interpreting Moves in the Very Act of Composition 


The interplay between author and readers about what the text they 
share means does not begin only after the text is written and sent. 
Paul, like any author (and especially a subtle or sophisticated onc) 
self-consciously wrestles with his hermeneutical control over the 
possible meanings of his text even as he is writing it. This is a stage 
in Pauline interpretation that is rarely considered, at least on these 
terms. One can of course subsume the full panoply of Paul's rhe- 
torical choices under this category, for they are all ways in which 
Paul attempts to steer his readers to react to his discourse in certain 
prescribed ways. Here I shall focus within that array upon a few specific 
hermeneutical strategies by which Paul attempts to locate and pre- 
scribe the meaning of his text even as he writes it: 

1. Choosing to write in a fashion that is either clear or opaque for the au- 
dience intended. We know unequivocally from a passage like 2 Cor 10:1 
that when he so wishes, Paul can be extremely direct about what it 
is that he wants to say: AvtOc 5€ £yo ITatA0c rapakaAG vpdc K.t.À. 
Naturally the meaning of a statement like this depends upon the wider 
context, both literary and historical, in which it is located, and upon 
the words which follow this opening salvo. Such a sentence may 
intentionally (as it does in the present instance) stand in some relief 
against the background of more convoluted arguments or expres- 
sions which are already a subject of controversy among Paul's read- 
ers (as is indicated in 2 Cor 10:10-11). Yet in the "Letter of Tears" 
Paul begins and ends with such overt statements of literary purpose 
(see 13:10: Ata todto xata ana@v ype ...), in all likelihood because 
it was on the grounds of authorial overbearing and cunning that he 
was under attack. 

But Paul does not always present himself as writing in a direct 
fashion. For example, at 1 Cor 4:6 Paul directly states that he was 
employing the rhetorical figure of “covert allusion"?! [uexeoynpóttoo] 


5! See Benjamine Fiore, “Covert Allusion’ in 1 Corinthians 1-4,” CBQ 47 (1985) 
85-102. 
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to deal with the factions in the church, and he offers a most convo- 
luted argument by “the curious indirection of polyphony"?? in 1 Cor 
8-10 on idol meats. Hence the Corinthian correspondence, in which 
Paul and his Corinthian readers volleyed their different interpreta- 
tions of his letters, contains a careful and perhaps bewildering mix 
of plain-speaking, innuendo, and utterances that were to be found 
capable of a double entendre. One way Paul presents himself as 
forthright and direct (that is, exemplifying nappnoia)°? is his frequent 
use—over eighteen times—of the formula Aéyo 8& todto, or some- 
thing synonymous (ňu, ypáQo).?* Consider, for example, the double 
explication formula in 1 Cor 15:50-51: Totto dé $nui, àógAQot, Sti 
oaps koi aipa Bactretav 0800 xAnpovouficat ob 60votot ovde f| popà 
TV åþðapoiav KAnpovopet. idov uvorńpiov Ouiv Asya návteg où 
xourm8ncóne0a, mavtec 6& àAXaynoópue0ao. Even the “mystery” here 
is declared as being articulated in the simplest (if experience-defy- 
ing) of terms.°° 

2. Clarifying unclear or possibly ambiguous points even as they are being 
made. Paul can use a formula like Aéyc 5€ to0to to provide sharp 
accent or clarification to an idea he has already been expressing, as 
in 1 Cor 1:11-12: €8nAo0n yáp por nepi dUa@v, åðeàpoi Lov, bn t&v 
XAXóng óu Eprdec £v buiv £ictv. Aéyo 8& todto ótt Ékaotoc DOV 
Aéyev Ey@ uév eiui ITa0A00 «.t.A. In such an instance the phrase 
could be translated, “what I mean is ....” At other times Paul acts as 
his own commentator or glossator in clarifying what might be a cryptic 
referent, such as in 1 Cor 10:28-29: uù £o0íexe 5v £xeivov tov 
unvooavta kai tův ovvetónotv: ovveiðnorv õè Aéyo ovyi trjv Eavtod 


5? This marvelous phrase is from Meeks, “Polyphonic Ethics,” 203. 

53 Of. 2 Cor 3:12; 7:4. 

?* This is a notable feature of the Corinthian correspondence, which points to 
the conspicuous focus upon hermeneutical issues in these letters. See 1 Cor 1:12; 
6:5; 7:6, 8, 12, 29, 35; 10:15, 19, 29; 15:50, 51; 2 Cor 8:8; 6:13; 7:3; 11:16, 21a, 
21b; 13:2; 9:4; cf. 1 Cor 4:14; 9:15; 2 Cor 13:10; 2:3. Other formulas which have 
the effect of directness of speech are the common epistolary disclosure formulas, 
such as yvopitGo/yvopiGouev è uiv (1 Cor 12:3; 15:1; 2 Cor 8:1) and où 0£A0/ 
6éXouev pág ayvoeiv (1 Cor 10:1; 12:1; 2 Cor 1:8), as well as other statements 
which attribute already to the reader the information which is to follow (ywwóokete 
[2 Cor 8:9] or otdate, often as the verb of a rhetorical question expecting the answer 
“yes” [1 Cor 3:16; 5:6; 6:2, 3, 9, 15, 16, 19; 9:13, 24; 12:2]). Rhetorical questions 
(which are ubiquitous in the Corinthian correspondence) are of course an overt 
strategy for "negotiating meaning" by the author. Space precludes following this 
inquiry to the next step here: to see if Paul's level of “directness” decreases (or 
increases) as the correspondence progresses. 

55 See also 1 Cor 7:29: Toto é nm, GSEAgoi, ó KQLPOG ODVEOTAAMEVOS EOTIV. 
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GAAG tùv tod Etépov. Elsewhere he directs the pertinence of his 
instructions to segments of his readership, thus clarifying his mean- 
ing by overtly limiting the sphere of reference of a given injunction 
(1 Cor 7:8-12: Aéyo 9€ totic àyópoig xai tats ynpoig ... Toig dé 
YEYALNKOOLV napayyéAXo, ODK £yo GAAG ò koptoc ... Toig 5E Aoutoig 
Aéyo Eyd ox ó xóptoc).?? Sometimes he “volunteers” the motiva- 
tion he has in mind while writing, which is another way to circum- 
scribe the sphere of interpretive possibilities that the Corinthians might 
later impute to the words (for example, contrast 1 Cor 6:5, mpdc 
évtponny opiv Aéyo?/ and 2 Cor 7:3, npóg katáxpiow OD AY (sce 
also 1 Cor 7:35: todto è npòç tò ùv avtóv copoopov Aéyo). In 
these cases Paul does not name directly what construal would con- 
stitute errant "counter-interpretations" of the words he has just written, 
but the sure implication of his procedure is to concede the possibil- 
ity of multiple readings, even as he proactively seeks to disqualify 
some of them. 

3. Overtly naming and preemptively rejecting a false or misleading (but pos- 
stble!) interpretation of the words he has just written. At other times Paul 
will overtly name the “false” interpretation some might make of his 
words, and mount a counter-offensive against that interpretive op- 
tion. A simple example is 1 Cor 1:14-15, where Paul corrects his 
own inaccurate claim in midstream—twice, in fact—in order to avert 
a readerly response which he even goes so far as to name, and thereby 
disqualify: ovdéva ouv eBaxtioag ei pì Kptonov xoi l'áiov, tva un 
iig einn öt Eig TO &uóv dvona EPantioOnte. £Bóntica 82 Kai tov 
LtedavG oikov, Aowróv oùk 0156 £i tiva GAAOV EBartLGA. Sometimes 
the wrong effect can be due to tone. For example, after censuring 
the Corinthians in 1 Cor 3:1-4:13, a passage which cultimates in a 
stinging paradoxical encomium of the apostles at the expense of the 
“wise, strong and famous” Corinthians, Paul prophylactically cor- 
rects the (hardly far-fetched!) impression these words might give that 
he is writing with such vehemence for sport or spite: obK EvtpETOV 
DUGG YPabw tadtA GAM’ oc tékva uov åyanntà vovOetóv (1 Cor 4:14; 
cf. 2 Cor 7:3). At other times the interpretive dilemma has to do 


56 Paul uses a congruent strategy in propounding his own scriptural interpre- 
tations in 1 Cor 9:8-10 and 10:11, wherein he argues that the passage in question 
was indeed written with “us” in mind. 

57 Cf. 1 Cor 11:17: todto 5€ napayyéAAov oùk &notvó. 

38 That Paul recognizes the possibility of misunderstanding is signaled also by 
his admonitions against being deceived or deceiving oneself (1 Cor 3:1; 6:9; 15:33). 
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with the scope and prerogative of a given instruction. For instance, 
on two different occasions Paul circumscribes the authoritative weight 
of given statements even as he is making them, by insisting that his 
advice is not to be taken as absolute command (see, e.g., 1 Cor 7:6 
and 2 Cor 8:8: toto È Aéyw Kata ovyyvéunv où koc Enitaynv [OD 
Kat’ enitayty A€yo]). Sometimes the “false interpretation” of a line 
of argument is countered by an appeal to authorial intention, as in 
1 Cor 9:15 (Ok ëypaya è vato, iva ottws yévntat £v uoi), or 
a direct defense against a specific, negative assessment of his inten- 
tion, as in 2 Cor 11:11 (Stà ti; 611 OdK &yonó duds; 6 BEd olóev).?? 
Sometimes, as in 1 Cor 9:15, Paul averts an unfavorable reading of 
his rhetorical purpose, perhaps due to a reader's anticipated pre- 
mature judgment on a complicated argument even while in progress 
(cf. the ironic statement in 2 Cor 11:16 daw A£yo, un tic pe ógn 
&épova £ivat).9? In such cases Paul can even in anticipation acknowl- 
edge sticky points of logic in what he has written which may seem 
to the reader to involve self-contradiction, as in 1 Cor 10:19: Ti oov 
onpi; Sti ELSWAGOVTOV Ti EOTLV Ñ OTL ELSMAGV ti ot (cf. 1 Cor 8:5- 
6). This rhetorical question (even without direct attention to the logical 
or mythological problem at issue) is meant to silence that line of in- 
terpretation as categorically wrong. The corrective follows: 6)’ [onut] 
Ott à OVoOvOLV, Saiwoviots kai où GEM Bovo (1 Cor 10:20). 

A most subtle use of this technique of naming and denying a pos- 
sible interpretation of his words even in the midst of composition is 
found in 2 Cor 5:12.°! Replying to what he knows to be an actual 
Corinthian reaction to other things he has written (cf. 3:1), Paul 
explicitly denies that náAiv Eavtods ouviotávopev piv, “that we 
are recommending ourselves to you again.” Fascinating here is that 
Paul in fact wishes his missive to have the effect of registered praise, 
but without the opprobrium of mepiavtodoyia, "self-praise"9? (part 
of his rhetorical conundrum, given that he must provide his own 
&niotoAai ovotatikai). So he steers the agency of that effect away 
from his text and onto his readers, whom he directs to carry out his 


39 The contrastive claims about oikoðouh versus xa8aípgotg which frame “The 
Letter of Tears" in 10:8 and 13:10 should be understood in the same way. 

60 See also 2 Cor 12:19: IIáXat Soxeite óc piv ånoñoyoúueða (cf. 10:9). 

6! I thank Paul Duff for pointing me to the importance of this passage for my 
argument. 

62 On some of the dynamics involved in Pauline self-praise and its rhetorical 
acceptability, see Margaret M. Mitchell, *A Patristic Perspective on Pauline 
nepiavtoAoyia," New Testament Studies 47 (2001) 354-71. 
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intent: GAAG adopt ŝtõóvteç viv kovyriuatog UTEP niv, tva £yxnte 
npÓg t00G EV npocónrw xavyouévouc Kai uh £v Kapdia. The text's 
intention will be carried out, the author hopes, when the readers do 
the work he insists he is not (actually) doing in the letter, since that 
would be rhetorically inappropriate. The “null-text” (a paraleiptic 
strategy if ever there was one!) becomes the full text when appropri- 
ated—and deployed—by the readers as instructed by the (“reluc- 
tant”) author. 

4. Attaching an oath formula to attest to the veracity of the words just writ- 
ten, or about to be written, as a way to urge acceptance of them, as in 2 Cor 
11:31 (6 620g xai natip tod xvupiov 'Inco0 oiógv, 6 dv £oAoyntóc 
gic TOVs Aidvas, ötı où wevdouat), or 2 Cor 1:23 (Eyð 5€ yaptupa 
tov Gedv ExtkaAodpat),°? or insisting upon the ecclesial or divine 
authority that lies behind and within words that Paul proactively senses 
may be controversial (e.g., 1 Cor 11:16, Et é «16 Soket p1AdvetKog 
eivor, ùeis toravtny cvvri8euav oOx Exopev o05& ai £xkAnotot TOD 
0£00; or 14:37, Ei tıs 6okei npopńtng eivai fj AVEDWATLKG, ENLYLVO- 
OKETHO à ypáoo ouiv O11 xvptou Eotiv £vtoAT). In the latter two cases 
the real conditionals demonstrate that Paul thinks he is dealing with 
a possible, though (to him) undesirable, interpretive stance toward his 
words. Elsewhere Paul will adamantly claim a spiritual authority for 
what he is writing and they will read (1 Cor 5:3-4: napov è t6 
AVEVLATL ... ovvaxOÉvtov DU@V koi TOD oð xveopatos ...; 7:40: 60kó 
6& xáyo nveðua 0£00 £yew).5* 

5. Promising proof and arguments beyond the present text which will even 
Jurther substantiate the point being made. We see this, for instance, in 1 
Cor 4:17f. where a visit from Paul's envoy Timothy is promised which 
will serve as an extension of the instructions given, and a demon- 
stration that they constitute customary teaching in all the assemblies 
(kaos Navtaxod £v ráon £xxAnoia 019d6k0), and hence are wor- 
thy of most serious attention by this particular £kkAnota (cf. also 1 
Cor 7:17).9 Paul also promises future counsel in 1 Cor 11:34b, and 
forthcoming visits in 1 Cor 4:19; 16:5-9; 2 Cor 12:14; 13:1. This 


63 See also 2 Cor 8:3 (uaptupé); cf.1:12 (tò paptipiov tfi; cuveiórjoecng Tiv). 

6t Cf. earlier in the same argument, at 7:25: yvóunv 82 iou óc HA|enuévos 
únò Kvpiov mtóc eivat. 

$5 This appeal to authorial consistency as a basis for credence will be chal- 
lenged later in the correspondence (see esp. 2 Cor 10:10-11, and also in regard to 
Paul's differential treatment of the Macedonians in regard to money [2 Cor 11:7- 


11]. 
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strategy deliberately places the words of the text within a wider 
communicative plan in which (it 1s implied) fuller meaning will even- 
tually be disclosed. l 

6. Creating a rhetorical document that either invites or does not invite further 
conversation about its meaning. For example, sometimes Paul engages in 
aporia, pretending that he is unsure about what to say, and inviting 
his readers in on the compositional choice. But this is a pretense for 
rhetorical effect, as in 1 Cor 11:22: ti eino uiv; £naw£oo dud; èv 
tovto ODK £nawóà.9? However, at other times Paul can either invite 
or squelch continuing conversation or debate about what he has 
written, as the following contrast illustrates: 


1 Cor 10:15 óc opoviporg Agyo Kpivate bpeic 6 Qni? 
1 Cor 14:37 ... émyiv@oKéto à ypdow ùutv ótt KLpiov gotiv évtoAn 


One can imagine that this vacillation in hermeneutical invitation— 
within the same letter—left Paul’s readers somewhat unsure of their 
interpretive freedom in relation to texts written by this author. 


B. Stage Two: Negotiation of Meaning by the Initial Readers 


For their part, Paul’s original Corinthian readers also had to make 
choices in their reactions and responses to the text addressed to them, 
which are part of the complex of meaning of that text and of the 
ongoing dialogue within which each subsequent letter is situated. 
That this is true is shown graphically in the fact that, if someone 
had not decided to preserve these letters, they would have no con- 
temporary meaning to be disputed! The decisions made by the original 
readers (who may not, of course, have been responsible for the 
complete preservation of the archive) include some of the following 
crucial steps toward developing meaning, which are registered in the 
correspondence: 


96 Cf. 1 Cor 14:26: ti oov otv, dbeAdoi; 

67 Cf. 11:13 "Ev bpiv adtoic xpivete. 

58 See Wolfgang Iser, The Act of Reading: A Theory of Aesthetic Response (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1978) 107: “Of course, the text is a ‘structured 
prefigurement’, but that which is given has to be received, and the way in which 
it is received depends as much on the reader as on the text.” Iser’s argument, which 
is based upon the study of novels, has a particularly sharp relevance in epistolary 
literature, which is an especially lively communicative conversation between ac- 
tive partners. 
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1. Deciding to read, and what kinds of readers to be (attentive, careless, 
enthusiastic, suspicious, etc.). The Corinthian correspondence is the 
most famous locus in the Pauline correspondence for recognizably 
significant shifts in such readerly dispositions as the correspondence 
proceeds.°? First, on a mere practical level, potential readers must 
have some means of finding and reading the text or having it read 
to them, either individually or collectively, in some context. We do 
not know the precise situations within which Paul’s letters were 
originally read to their intended addressees. It is possible that en- 
voys did this (in 1 Corinthians, perhaps the co-sender Sosthenes would 
play this role, or Stephanas and his delegation, or Chloe’s people 
[1 Cor 1:2; 16:15-18; 11:1]). A public, rather than private, reading 
is consonant with the plural address throughout, and the common 
designation GdeAgot for the readers. The best piece of evidence in 
that regard is 1 Cor 5:4 which, though not a direct description of 
Corinthian reading habits, may, in its embedded assumptions by Paul, 
tells us that he assumes they will read his letter collectively, perhaps 
in a liturgical setting, or some other corporate context wherein Paul's 
disciplinary sentence could be pronounced, and an offender cast out. 
None of the extant forms of Paul's many letters to Corinth contains 
a command or adjuration to read the letter publicly “to all the brothers 
and sisters," as does 1 Thess 5:27. Did Paul follow that practice in 
Corinth, also, such that he as author mandated the reception of his 
text, or were the Corinthians in some sense free to read it or not, 
depending upon any number of considerations? This must remain 
an open question, but we may say in general that all readers at some 
point, whether at the moment of first declamation or of optional 
rereading, had to determine at least provisionally whether or not the 
text with which they were faced was something which deserved their attention, 
either by seeking out this text or by choosing to focus on it when 
pronounced aloud in their presence, or following up by thinking about 
it afterwards. 

2. Seeking authorial clanfication, in writing (1 Cor 7:1), via envoys or 
in person (1 Cor 1:11; 16:17; 2 Cor 7:5-16 and 1:15, etc.). The 


69 For example, Reimund Bieringer, "Paul's Divine Jealousy: The Apostle and 
His Communities in Relationship," in idem and Jan Lambrecht, eds., Studies on 2 
Corinthians (BETL 112; Leuven: Peeters, 1994) 223-53, whose argument for the 
unity of 2 Corinthians because it pursues throughout the theme of Paul's relation- 
ship with the Corinthians, however, is not convincing (for details, see my review 
in Theologische Literaturzeitung 121[1996] 354-56). 
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Corinthians were not just passive receptors of Paul's words, but there 
is good evidence that they sought better understanding of these let- 
ters through further conversation about the text and the subjects which 
they engaged. This raises many intriguing and important questions 
about who within the Corinthian house churches might especially 
have been involved in these hermeneutical discussions (but they would 
move us well beyond the scope of this essay, and rather swiftly be- 
yond the extant evidence). 

3. Deciding whether to follow the instructions in the text in some way, or not. 
The Corinthian readers’ reactions qualify the meaning of Paul's 
epistolary instructions by demonstrating whether they were reason- 
able, compelling, attractive or persuasive. 1 Cor 11:2 may be Paul 
the author's positive registering of their acquiescence to his earlier 
texts’ instructions ('Enaó 68 buds öt rávta pov uépvnoOe xat, KABA 
napesoKa Ujiv, tac Tapaddcets katéyete). The disciplinary act carried 
out against the offender mentioned in 2 Cor 2:5-11 and 7:12 seems 
to be another such case. But there are also instances where the 
Corinthians apparently rejected Paul's advice, arguments or direc- 
tives, the most obvious being the case of xopveta in 1 Corinthians 
5 which apparently followed a letter by the apostle counseling un 
ovvavagiyvuc0a: nópvoic (5:9). Naturally, what constitutes a tópvog 
is precisely the problem, but it is not unreasonable to imagine that 
the malefactor knew his interpretation of the matter was different 
from Paul's, but he “took his father's wife" anyway. 

4. Making evaluative pronouncements to other readers (and perhaps the 
author himself, at least by dissemination) about the quality and ef- 
fect of the writing. Readers can have all kinds of impressions of a 
text, but keep them to themselves. Yet Paul could not have quoted 
back the piece of Pauline criticism in 2 Cor 10:10 if it had not somehow 
reached his ears. In that case Paul had either been confronted by 
the statement publicly during the disastrous visit (12:21), or some 
Corinthian travelers had spread the message to Paul that such a thing 
was being said by «ic (surely naming names). The Corinthian read- 
ers, or at least a good body of them (cf. ot mAgioves in 2:6), also 
communicated to Paul via Titus their readerly reception of his “Letter 
of Tears," which led them to Avrn, on the one hand, and £nuró8noic, 
ó6vpuóc, oç onep IIaoXov (7:7), on the other (cf. the more ex- 
tended list of effects in 7:11). All these interpretive reactions were 
somehow shared with others to form enough of a group consensus 
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that it could be communicated back to the author as having collec- 
tive weight in the interpretive negotiations. 

5. Engaging in historical contextual interpretation of the text by contrast- 
ing the writing with other things known about the author to see if 
one interprets the other—or not. This is the method used to such 
stinging effect by the Pauline critic tig (2 Cor 10:10-11), who high- 
lighted what he saw to be a considerable inconsistency between Paul’s 
personal presence and oratorical effectiveness and the bombastic na- 
ture of his textual communications. This hermeneutical move was 
also essential to the Corinthians’ growing distrust of Paul’s financial 
dealings, for his refusal to accept payment while in Corinth (as even 
invoked by him as an exemplum in | Corinthians 9) stood in stark 
contrast, on the one hand, to his arrangements with the Macedonian 
churches (2 Cor 11:9), and with his later epistolary appeals to the 
Corinthians for the collection (1 Cor .16:1-4; 2 Corinthians 8), on 
the other.’° 

6. Engaging in literary contextual interpretation by reading Paul’s letters 
in the light of a wider net of literary texts, including other docu- 
ments and authors they have read (or heard about). This step lies 
behind 2 Cor 10:10, for the judgment of tig was based upon some 
comparative process by which Paul's letters were assessed as Papeta 
Kai ioxupai and his oral rhetorical performance as worthy only of 
an iéirng (this involved a double comparison between Paul and other 
writers and orators, on the one hand, and between the Paul of each 
medium with himself, on the other). The comparative hermeneutic 
itself comes up for critique by Paul in 2 Cor 10:12-18, though he is 
not able to carry off the argument for his own legitimacy without 
likewise employing the ovyKpiotg motif (see especially 11:22f.). And 
even in his defense against the concerns of the Corinthians that the 
“Letter of Tears" had caused them Aórn, Paul sets up a compara- 
tive construct of another sort of letter (one that he assumes exists) 
which generates rj ToD kóouov Ann; as compared with this literary 
standard, Paul's letter, which brought about 7] kata Beòv Ann, stands 
superior, and therefore exonerated of any blame. 


70 Conversely, Paul uses the same strategy himself in defending his vascillating 
travel plans, where he appeals to other instances of his own Adyog as binding the 
meaning of these utterances about his itinerary: the mouth which spoke the cos- 
mic divine “yes” of the gospel could hardly have mixed up his “yes” and “no” 
(i.e., prevaricated) in the case of his intended travel plans (2 Cor 1:17-20). 
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7. Disparaging the text by rejecting ils author—his legitimacy, his au- 
thority, his character, and/or his authorial skill (2 Cor 13:3; 11:6, 
etc.), and therefore lowering the currency of esteem of the writing 
itself. Some of the Corinthian readers came to have a low opinion 
of Paul in the course of the events and communications we can trace 
in the Corinthian archive. To some degree it is a “chicken and egg” 
argument as to whether the letters caused the disparagement of Paul 
or whether a negative view of the author led to a dismissal of the 
writings, for surely the two operations were inextricably linked. And 
Paul’s ubiquitous self-reference in the letters themselves, in service 
of both deliberative’! and apologetic arguments, placed this herme- 
neutic always in the immediate forefront of meaning of the texts in 
the Corinthian archive. 


C. Stage Three: Pauline Retrospective Hermeneutics in Dialogue with His 
Readers 


The readers’ strategies of textual reception, reaction and reportage 
become part of the record of negotiated meaning of the text. Espe- 
cially because the Corinthians at key moments registered questions, 
doubts, worries and objections to Paul’s earlier letters (per strategy 
4 above), Paul in response engages in a secondary or even tertiary 
level of self-interpretation as part of the process of communication. 
In doing so Paul interprets his earlier missive in the light of its re- 
ception, and of other hermeneutical assumptions that he brings to 
the process and invokes (sometimes overtly, sometimes by implica- 
tion) in order to substantiate his own retrospective version of the 
meaning of his letters. In doing so via an epistolary medium, the 
new interpretive letters become themselves further stages in the on- 
going process of communication.’? Accordingly both Paul and the 
Corinthians as textual interpreters shape meaning in two temporal 
directions: as they cogitate about the meaning of past writings they 
create the texts that will become the subject of future hermeneutical 
deliberations. In his own participation in this process Paul employs 
such steps and strategies as the following: 


7! On the centrality of Paul's appeal to his own example in 1 Corinthians and 
its rhetorical function, see Mitchell, Paul, 49-60. 

72 One might bring this notion fruitfully to a discussion of Pauline pseudepigraphy, 
particularly in relation to 2 Thessalonians (which is apparently the only extant, 
canonical pseudepigraphon that is overtly cast as a sequel to an existing piece of 
correspondence). 
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1. Quoting back the words of his own earlier text, and clarifying referents 
that were unclear (or are no longer desirable in the present?), some- 
times with a reason why the earlier statement could not be inter- 
preted in the way taken or possibly taken. The clearest example of 
this is 1 Cor 5:9-10: "Eypayo wpiv £v ti Extot0AF pt) ovvavaptyvucbat 
nópvoig .... From the later vantage point Paul now adds to the cita- 
tion the phrase où závtox, together with an interpretive comment 
based upon the presumption that surely Paul would not have writ- 
ten instructions for them to do something that was logically or prac- 
tically impossible (où mavtwe voic TOPVOLG TOD kóopov TOVTOD fj TOG 
NAEOVEKTALG ... ENEL OGEIAETE Apa Ek TOD kóouov EFEAGELV). 

2. Quoting back the words of the earlier text,’ juxtaposed with a fresh in- 
terpretive statement. Here we are on less sure ground, for Paul does not 
mark all these with quotation formulas, both because he assumes 
his readers will recognize phrases that are already part of their shared 
communication history, and also because he is engaging in new ar- 
guments which he seeks elegantly to ground on shared opinions or 
principles presented as uncontestably true (for which, therefore, 
extensive defense or documentation would be unsuitable). Despite 
this qualification, we can identify a likely example of this technique 
in 1 Cor 6:12 and 10:23, where Paul re-cites his earlier statement, 
mavta uot €€eotiv, but adds to it the all-important qualification GA’ 
ov Tavta ovpdépet. Then in both instances Paul formulates a new 
retelling of the earlier textual citation in parallel fashion in such a 
way as to move the slogan forward into the present historical and 
rhetorical context—in the first instance, to introduce the concept of 
eCovoia, which will be so important in the entire subargument (navta 
uot é&ectuwv GAN’ ovK £yà EFovoracOjoouar dró tvog), and in the 
latter to coordinate that language into the syllogistic terminology of 
"upbuilding" which is so central to his unifying argument through- 
out | Corinthians (návta &eoti GAN où návta oikodopei).’* 

3. Quoting back the words of a Corinthian critique, either as a rhetorical 
question or part of a self-defense of that criticism. The clearest instance of 
this is 2 Cor 10:10, which is the most direct quotation imaginable of 
a negative reading of his letters: 6t1 ai EmotoAai LEV, $noiv, Bapeiot 


73 Paul also quotes back words of uncertain provenance that may have been 
oral (or written, but are not found in any existing text), such as in 2 Cor 7:3 (npoeipnka 
yap ott v toic Kapdiats ruv ote eic tò cvvanoOaveiv Kai ovGiv); cf. 13:2, which 
is clearly oral (nposipnka kai npoAéyo, óc napòv tò Sevtepov). 

7* For these exegetical arguments, see Mitchell, Paul, 232-58 and 99-111. 
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Kai ioxvpat, 1 6& mapovoiía TOD oóuatoc Go0gvrig Kai ð Aóyog 
ètovðevnuévoç.” Paul had in this case evidently made the decision 
that bringing this piece of critical reaction to his letters into the light 
and re-broadcasting it himself would be more effective than letting it 
linger, unstated but implied, over the reading of his present letter. 
But elsewhere Paul is less direct, and rather than quoting readerly 
reactions makes allusions to them, unmistakable to the Corinthians 
no doubt, but less certain for the modern scholar. Yet a quite prob- 
able example is to be found in 2 Cor 3:1: "Apyope8a nóAw £avtooc 
ovviotdvelv;—a refrain repeated no less than three more times in 
this letter: that Paul's prior letter(s) involved inappropriate self-rec- 
ommendation.’° The tone of incredulousness with which this objec- 
tion is quoted here by Paul is meant to deflect both the prior criticism 
and the possibility that Paul will get the same reaction from the new 
text he is now composing. Here Paul chooses not to go back to 
1 Corinthians or 2 Corinthians 8 to give an exegetical defense of 
how those documents do not entail self-recommendation. Instead he 
shifts the exegetical conversation away from the earlier disputed 
missives and onto a new text he now conjures up with his pen: the 
Corinthians themselves as ù ExtotoAt Nudv or £niotoAn] Xpiotob. 
Over this text Paul claims absolute hermeneutical control (for the 
Corinthians are no longer readers but text, which, ironically, takes away 
their role as interpreters!), as he is both subject, material (£yyeypauuévn 
£v toig Kapdsiars Nudv), publisher (61akovn8eica bo’ nuóv), publi- 
cist (YLV@OKOLEVT kai AVAYLVMOKOLEVT ONO TAVTOV GVvOpanav) and, 
as the larger argument shows, arbiter and facilitator of its inter- 
pretation. The proper exegesis of this rival new text (deflecting at- 
tention from both the “null texts” of Paul’s missing letters of 
recommendation, and alike the “real text” of 2 Corinthians 8 in which 


75 A direct quotation of some Corinthian reactions to Paul's letters likely also 
lies behind the preceding verse: (va pt 8650 we àv ékQopeiv bus 51d tHV EnLoTOAGV. 

76 Cf. 5:12: od t&v Eavtots ovviotávouev viv; 4:2: ovvictdvovtes Eavtods 
1póg tücav ouveiðnorv avOpwrov; 6:4: GAN Ev navti cvviotávteg Eavtovs oc 6£00 
didKovor; and 4:5: od ... €avtods knpvooopev (cf. in the next letter, 10:12; 12:11). 
Paul refers to Corinthian critiques throughout this letter (2:14-7:4), but in most 
cases we do not have enough evidence to argue for direct quotation (but likely 
some key phrases, like kannAeverv tov Adyov tod Geod in 2:17, nepinatobvtes £v 
navoupyia and doA0tvteg 10v Adyov tod Boð in 4:2, are at least partial quota- 
tions). I regard the first epithets in each of the contrasting pairs of 2 Cor 6:8-10, 
as well as the series of denials in 7:2, as reflecting some Corinthians’ interpreta- 
tion of Paul. 
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he wrote a letter of recommendation for others) by definition, he 
argues, belongs to the realm of spirit-hermeneutics which he pre- 
sents himself as having been appointed by the deity to promulgate."? 
The only alternative allowed for, either to what Paul defines as “text” 
(the Corinthians [3:2 £.], and tò evayyéAtov nev [4:376 Adyos 100 
Ozod in 4:2]) or the reading thereof, is the “blinded minds,” veiled 
hermeneutic of Moses (3:12-18; 4:4). 

Elsewhere Paul apparently quotes back the words of some 
Corinthian Pauline interpreters in the ironic allusions of 2 Cor 10:1 
(Avtos 8€ eyo TIaAogc ... Öç katà npóconov LEV tanetvòç £v DIV, 
anav 6€ Papp Eig DuGc), and, of course, the charges of 10:2 (... vog 
AoyiGouévovg NUdc 6c Kata odpKa otpatevópeða), 10:8 and many 
other places in regard to boasting (£áv te yàp repicoótepóv TL 
xavyfjoouat repi tfjg £&ovotag nv ...)," 11:5 and 12:11 on the 
comparison with the super apostles (AoyiGopat yap undéev ootepnkévat 
tóv UnepAiav àmootóÓAQv. £i SE xoi iror TO Aóyo ... ODSEV yàp 
botiépnoa TOV DTEPALAV dnootóAov), and the serious accusations of 
financial misconduct occasioned by his epistolary fund-raising as 
contrasted with his refusal of payment in person, as in 11:8 (@AAac 
&£kkAnoitag EovAnoa), 12:14 (od yàp niâ ta ouv) and 12:16 (GAAG 
onápyov navovdpyos 66AM vouàc EXaBov). He does the same in the 
“Letter toward Reconciliation,” which likely contains a Corinthian 
stigmatization of Paul's non-adherence to his written travel plans as 
th happig xpfio9at and nap’ [avtH] tò vai vai Kai tò Od oŭ (2 Cor 
1:17). Paul responds first with an outright denial, likely phrased in 
their own terminology: ò Aóyog niv ó rpóc opc ODK EOTLV vai kai 
ov (1:18), and then offers proofs from earlier experience about the 
truthfulness and divine source of his Aóyoc, which (he asserts) would 
make any act of prevarication impossible (1:19-22). 

4. Writing a new text which supersedes the old. While the last example 
(2 Corinthians 3) shows that Paul can do this in a most imaginative, 
even fantastic way (turning his readers into the text they wish to read), 
elsewhere Paul more simply writes a new letter which extends and 
corrects the prior one. After referring to an earlier letter in 1 Cor 


77 óc Kai ixávocev Huds 6iakóvoug Kaivic GuaOrknc, où ypdppatocs GAG 
nvevuatoç (3:6; see the full argument in 3:1-18, and beyond). 

78 This Corinthian reading of Paul’s previous letters is alluded to frequently in 
the “Letter of Tears,” in regard to boasting, as in 10:13 (HLetc 8e ook eic tà äuetpa 
xavynoóue9a); 10:15 (ovK Eig xà GuEetpa xavxdpevot Ev GAAotpiots KOMOLG); 10:16 
(obk £v GAAOTPIM kavóvi eig tà EtOLLA kavyrioacta). 
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5:9 ("Eypayo piv £v ti £rio10A1), in | Cor 5:11 Paul sets up the 
overt contrast: vóv ð Eypaya vuiv un ovvavapiyvvo8at áv tic 
adeAodc óvouaGópevog 1] nópvoç x.1.4.). This is an interpretive strat- 
egy that is only available to the author (or to one holding supreme 
authority above the author)—to severely compromise and limit the 
influence of the earlier text—but it still depends upon the presumed 
authority of the sender in both the missives mentioned. Notably, Paul 
preserves the integrity of the first text in his careful emendation in 
the second round, for he retains the syntax and substance of the first, 
but supplements that (still authorized) wording with an important 
addition (Éàv tig d5EAPOG óvouaGónuevogc 1). 

5. Making a direct appeal to the exact wording of the text in question, high- 
lighting some words or phrases that the readers may not have em- 
phasized or appreciated in their reading of the text.’ In 2 Cor 2:4-9 
Paul explains in the most painstaking way why he had written what 
he had written (kai €ypaya toto a16 ... Eig to0010 yàp Kai ëypaya). 
This passage of Pauline self-exegesis brings into relief three key terms 
in 2 Corinthians 10-13 which, he argues, were its main purpose: GAAG 
trjv áyánnviva yvôte,® eic toto yàp Kai éypaya, iva yvô tv óokuim]v 
buÓv, £i cig rávta Uzrjkooí éote.®! This form of textual hermeneu- 
tics assumes that the words of the text are primary sources to be 
drawn upon in the arbitration of its meaning. They are the publicly 
verifiable body of data available to both readers and writer in sub- 
sequent discussions and debates about texts’ meanings. Here Paul 
finds enough evidence (culled, it is important to note, largely from 


79 This procedure would likely depend upon Paul having kept copies of his letters, 
which I regard as likely (as does Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers in the Early 
Church: A History of Early Christian Texts [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995] 
101: "The tangled correspondence of Paul with the Corinthians, if not typical, 
certainly indicates that Paul needed to and did keep track of what he had writ- 
ten”). Yet it is also possible that Paul is at times quoting his own letters from memory. 
That would be an interesting situation, for it would mean that the Corinthians 
would have possession of the text, and Paul only of his memory of it! Either way, 
"the text, once placed in the hands of the recipients, was no longer under Paul's 
control and might be used as the community or its members saw fit" (Gamble, 
Books and Readers, 96). 

80 2:4: cf. 2 Cor 11:11; 12:15. 

8! 2 Cor 2:9; cf. 2 Cor 13:5-7 on the Soxwn, especially 13:5: éavtoùç doxaete’ 
Ti oUx &nvywóokete Eavtods Sti "Incoóg Xprotds £v ojiv; ei wnt dóóxiuoí &oxe; 
and on the vraKor see 10:5-6: aixuaAotiGovteg nav vónua eig tv ozakorjv 100 
Xprotod, Kai £v Etoipw éyovtec &xówrjoot nacav zapaxoriv, Stav rinpoðñ vuv 
n Uzaxo1j (cf. also the retrospective retelling of their proper receipt of the letter in 
7:15: ávauipivnokogévov trjv návrov Lav Üzakorjv). 
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the rhetorical proem and peroration of the argument) to set forward 
an interpretation of the “Letter of Tears” as one predominantly written 
to show the author's love and provide an opportunity for the read- 
ers to demonstrate their “testworthiness” and obedience—both of 
which goals, Paul claims, were successfully achieved by the missive. 

6. Appealing to authorial intention at the time of composition to adjudicate 
between the now-stated purpose of a text and its actual effects on 
the readers at the time. In the case of the “Letter of Tears,” as we 
have just noted, although Paul is able to generate an exegesis of that 
text that reads much more positively than the Corinthians’ actual 
experience of it (2:4-9; would &yázn be the strongest impression a 
reader would take away from 2 Corinthians 10-13?), he still must 
respond to the grief the text did cause them (which he states was not 
his purpose [2:4: £ypawa buiv ... ody iva Xuonn8f1£]). The underly- 
ing problem here is encapsulated in the cultural commonplace shared 
by the Corinthians and by Paul, that friends are those who have the 
same joys and the same griefs (whereas by definition enemies are 
those who rejoice while you mourn).?? It is in this context that we 
must appreciate the retrospective exegesis of chapters 10-13 in 2:1- 
4 and 7:8-13. Paul's first step is to acknowledge the bitter irony that 
the letter he had sent to avoid Aor had in fact caused ADH (iva uri 
£A0Qv Xónnv oxó ad’ Ov Ser pe yaiperv [2:3]), even though that 
was expressly not his intention (Éypowa dpiv ... ody tva XunnÜfite 
[2:4]). This would involve an incommensurability among the part- 
ners which could only be attributed to hidden enmity on Paul's part, 
unless, that is, he had in fact been in Avry just as the Corinthians 
were. Paul had already prepared for his argument in the repetitive 
but rhetorically effective epistolary blessing in 1:3-7 which insists 
resoundingly that Paul and the Corinthians are united in the same 
griefs and the same promise of comfort (1:7: ei8ótec ött OG KOLV@VOL 
E0TE TOV naðnudtov, ODTMS xai tfjg xapakAnogoc). But what of the 
past, when there seemed to be disparity in this regard? Initially Paul 
maintains vigorously that his purpose in writing was not grief, but 
love (2:4, note how far tiv ayannv is pulled out of its own clause to 
emphasize this). This authorial intention is supported by his self- 
description at the moment of composition as weeping, filled with 
affliction and distress of the heart (2:4). His self-portrait as the ago- 
nizing author is meant to hang ponderously over the text and color 


9? For documentation, see Mitchell, Paul, 162. 
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the meaning of it as a missive produced by a man in such a state.9? 
The intent must be the meaning; the authorial emotion at compo- 
sition, he claims, indelibly imprints the meaning of the text for all 
time. 

But Paul must still account, by several different arguments, for 
the fact that despite his intention the Corinthians were greatly sad- 
dened by what he wrote. First he emphasizes that he was in turmoil, 
not just while writing the painful letter, but even at the very mo- 
ment that they were reading his letter (this 1s the purpose of the 
"travelogue" of 2:12-13 and 7:5-6—to show that he and the Corin- 
thians were united in grief even at that crucial moment of distance- 
mediated communication). Second, he concedes, if only conditionally, 
that the Corinthians may have been grieved by his letter (‘Ott £i Kai 
£Xónnoa bâs £v TH £uvotoAt) [2:8]), and then follows up with an 
empirical acknowledgement of the fact that they were (BAéno yàp 
öt f| £riot0À7] Exeivn ei Kat npòç pav £Xonnoev duds [2:8]).9* Next 
Paul engages in a clever argument of definition to demonstrate that 
the grief his letter caused was not '] tod kóouov Avan, but ù Kata 
0góv Ava, and hence not a grief born from his enmity for them, 
but of divinely inspired love which has as its goal repentance and, 
ultimately, salvation (7:10). So Paul does not regret having written 
the “Letter of Tears," because that salvific outcome has been effec- 
tively carried out by his letter, and as a result of the full hermeneu- 
tical process, Paul claims, they are now united in the same napdKAnotc, 
"comfort" (7:6-7, 12-13). So even if Paul's original proximate inten- 
tion—not to cause grief—was in fact not brought about, he is sat- 
isfied and vindicated (he asserts) by the fact that his ultimate intention —10 ensure 
the Corinthians’ salvation [owtnpia àpevauéAntog (7:10)] —has been 
promoted by this controversial text. In this way Paul seeks decisively 
to characterize, not just the meaning of his own composition, but 
also its Wirkungsgeschichte. 


83 In essence, the redactor of the Corinthian correspondence has brought Paul's 
wish to perpetual fulfillment. As far as we know, 2 Corinthians 10-13 was never 
published disconnected from this authorial self-portrait (in 2:4). 

84 Though he does also slip in mention that the grief was only temporary (ei 
Kai npóg Gpav). 
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IV. Conclusion 


The preceding overview of reading strategies used by Paul and the 
Corinthians in the course of negotiating the meaning of his letters is 
not meant to be exhaustive, but to represent some essential ways 
the two partners dialogued about the legacy and effects of these texts. 
That such strategies were necessary demonstrates that both this author 
and his readers realized that hermeneutics is no easy business, and 
texts are not translucently clear or unambiguous—but they are none- 
theless worth spending time on. That the Corinthian correspondence 
was the locus for the birth of Pauline hermeneutics means that it is 
also in a very real sense also the birthplace of Pauline misunderstand- 
ing. It is in the light of the frustrations of negotiated meaning that 
our author, near the end of this whole correspondence course in the 
agonies of interpretation, provides an ironic authorial exclamation 
of exhaustion at the complexities of the hermeneutical tasks via a 
claim that is both naive and emphatically disproved in the texts 
themselves: où yàp ğa ypddopev viv GAA’ ji G ávaywwooxese ij 
Kal Emylwookete, “for we do not write to you things other than what 
you read and recognize" (2 Cor 1:12-14). But of course the birth of 
misapprehension is simultaneously the offer of interpretive complexity 
and richness,?? which perhaps does much to account for the fact that 
these texts continue to lure interpreters into their whirlwind—read- 
ers who stay for more than one conversation in Pauline hermeneu- 
tics, because the promise of discerning profound meaning is there 
even amidst the more than ample demonstrations of its inheren 

elusiveness.*° i 


85 Paul's crucial role in the creation of a Christian intellectual culture in this 
regard has been astutely appreciated by Averil Cameron: “Paul, who had never 
seen Jesus and whose writings are earlier than the first of the Gospels, established 
the precedent that Christianity was to be a matter of articulation and interpreta- 
tion. Its subsequent history was as much about words and their interpretation as 
it was about belief and practice” (Christianity and the Rhetoric of Empire: The Develop- 
ment of Christian Discourse [Sather Classical Lectures 55; Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1991] 13-14). 

96 I would like to thank Hans Dieter Betz, Scott Bowie, Paul Duff, Hans-Josef 
Klauck, Wayne Meeks and Calvin Roetzel for their most perceptive remarks and 
valuable critiques of earlier drafts of this essay. 


PAUL AND JESUS TRADITION: THE EVIDENCE OF 
1 CORINTHIANS 2:9 AND GOSPEL OF THOMAS 17 


Christopher Tuckett 


The debate about the relationship between “Paul and Jesus" is a 
perennial and wide-ranging one, with many different issues poten- 
tially at stake. One (and only one) aspect of the debate concerns the 
possible extent to which Paul may have known and used traditions 
about Jesus in his own letters. 'The identification of such traditions 
might give us insight into Paul and his own tradition as well as 
possibly providing a valuable source for the Jesus tradition itself. For 
many too, the existence of such traditions is important in establish- 
ing how far there is substantive continuity between Paul's teaching 
and the teaching of Jesus. However, even when parallels between 
Paul's words and Jesus tradition can be established, one must be wary 
of deducing too much too quickly. Modern gospel study has long 
accepted as axiomatic the possibility that some traditions in the 
gospels were read into the Jesus story and placed on the lips of Jesus 
secondarily. Thus a parallel between Paul and Jesus tradition might 
not necessarily show that Paul was dependent on the Jesus tradition 
and/or the historical Jesus himself. Rather, the line of dependency 
may go the other way: sayings may have been read into the gospel 
tradition from the Pauline letters.! l 
In a few instances, Paul himself makes clear that he is quoting, 
or alluding to, Jesus tradition (cf. 1 Cor 7:10; 9:14; 11:23). In other 
instances, Paul's language is less clear and it is uncertain whether 
he 1s intending to allude to Jesus tradition or not (cf. Rom 14:14; 1 
Thess 4:15).2 Much of the debate then focuses on a number of in- 
stances where Paul's words provide a parallel to similar words or 
ideas in the Jesus tradition, with discussion then on whether Paul 


! C£. M.D. Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew (London: SPCK, 1974) 153- 
70, on the parallels between Matthew and Paul as perhaps going from Paul to 
Matthew (though not necessarily directly), rather than vice versa. 

? Rom 14:14 (“I know and am persuaded in the Lord Jesus ...”) and 1 Thess 
4:15 (“this we say by a word of the Lord") can both be taken as referring to al- 
leged teaching of Jesus, but need not do so. 
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might have been aware of the existence of such parallels or not.? 
In many of the discussions to date,* the possibility that Paul might 
have used Jesus tradition is often discussed in relation to possible 
parallels between Paul and the synoptic gospels. It has however been 
a feature of recent studies of the historical Jesus that more open- 
ness is now shown to non-canonical sources as possibly providing 
just as valuable access to the historical Jesus as the canonical gos- 
pels in (what later became) the “New Testament"? Above all the 
Gospel of Thomas (GTh) has been seen by many as a source inde- 
pendent of the synoptics and incorporating valuable early tradition. 
In the light of these new developments in Jesus research, the ques- 
tion of “Paul and Jesus" may take on rather different contours if one 
takes seriously the possibility that the ‘Jesus’ side of the balance should 
not be confined to the canonical texts alone. Thus James Robinson 
has (in my view rightly) criticised the approach of N. Walter in his 
discussion of the issue of Paul’s possible use of Jesus traditions, where 
Walter focuses solely on canonical material to identify possible Jesus 
traditions.? Robinson's cited example of one piece of evidence omit- 
ted in this way was 1 Cor 2:9, a saying apparently quoted as scrip- 


3 The closest parallels are probably Rom 12:14 cf. Matt 5:44 par.; Rom 12:17 
cf. Matt 5:39-41 par.; Rom 13:7 cf. Mark 12:13-17 pars.; Rom 13:8-10 cf. Mark 
12:28-34 pars.; 1 Cor 13:2 cf. Matt 17:20; 21:21 pars.; 1 Thess 5:2 cf. Matt 24:43 
// Luke 12:39. 

4 E.g. most recently, N. Walter, “Paulus und der urchristliche Tradition”, NTS 
31 (1985) 498-522 (ET in A;J. M. Wedderburn [ed.], Paul and Jesus. Collected Essays 
[SNTSup 37; Sheffield: JSOT, 1989] 57-80); F. Neirynck, “Paul and the Say- 
ings of Jesus", Evangelica II (BETL 99; Leuven: Peeters, 1991) 511-68; idem, “The 
Sayings of Jesus in | Corinthians", in R. Bieringer (ed.), The Corinthian Correspon- 
dence (BETL 125; Leuven: Peeters, 1996) 141-76; M. Thompson, Clothed with Christ. 
The Example and Teaching of Jesus in Romans 12.1—15.13 (JSNTSup 59; Sheffield: 
JSOT, 1991); J.D.G. Dunn, “Jesus Tradition in Paul”, in B. Chilton & C.A. Evans 
(eds.), Studying the Historical Jesus. Evaluations of the State of Current Research (Leiden: 
Brill, 71998) 155-78; D. Wenham, Paul. Follower of Jesus or Founder of Christianity 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995). 

? Cf. H. Koester, “Apocryphal and Canonical Gospels”, HTR 73 (1980) 105- 
130; idem, Ancient Christian Gospels (London: SCM, 1991); J.D. Crossan, The His- 
torical Jesus. The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1991); and the work of the Jesus Seminar, especially R.W. Funk & R. Hoover (eds.), 
The Five Gospels. The Search for the Authentic Words of Jesus (New York: Polebridge, 
1993). See also the collection of essays entitled The Historical Jesus and the Rejected 
Gospels in Semeia 44 (1988). 

8 J.M. Robinson, “The Study of the Historical Jesus after Nag Hammadi”, Semeia 
44 (1988) 45-55, esp. p. 47-8. Cf. Walter, “Paulus und der urchristliche Tradi- 
tion” (n. 4 above). 
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ture by Paul? “What no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the hu- 
man heart conceived, what God has prepared for those who love 
him". A very similar saying is ascribed to Jesus in GTh 17: “Jesus 
said ‘I shall give you what no eye has seen and what no ear has heard, 
and what no hand has touched and what has never occurred to the 
human mind’”.® S. Patterson has taken this further and suggested 
that a number of sayings now found in GTh alone may lie behind 
Paul's words at various points in his letters.? 

Methodologically, Robinson and Patterson are quite right to ques- 
tion the restriction to canonical texts in discussing the issue of Paul 
and Jesus tradition. Nevertheless, while all such parallels should in 
principle be discussed, it remains to be seen what such parallels might 
imply. Further, one clearly cannot make a blanket judgement cov- 
ering every instance. Each case must be considered on its own mer- 
its. For this essay I shall confine attention to the parallel noted by 
Robinson between Paul's words in 1 Cor 2:9 and GTh 17. 


Paul's apparent quotation in 1 Cor 2:9 has long been a notorious 
crux. Paul appears to imply that he is quoting a text from scripture 
(cf. «a8 Qc yéypanta) and yet the words used do not correspond pre- 
cisely with any known version of a single scriptural text. The clos- 
est parallel is often said to be the words from Isa 64:4 (LXX 64:3): 
“From ages past no one has heard, no ear has perceived, no eye 
has seen any God beside you, who works for those who wait for him". 
This contains the reference to no eye seeing and no ear hearing; 
but it does not contain an equivalent to “what has never occurred 
to the human mind" (literally “what has not arisen in the heart of 
man”),!° and it has a quite different object of what it is that no eye 
has seen and no ear heard: in Isaiah it is any other God beside 


7 [t is introduced with ca@ac yéypantai “as it is written”, which is usually taken 
as a fairly standard indication on Paul's part that he is intending to cite scripture. 
See below. 

8 ET from B. Layton (ed.), Nag Hammadi Codex 11,2-7 together with XIII,2, Brit. 
Lib. 4926(1) and P. Oxy. 1, 654, 655 (NHS 20; Leiden: Brill, 1989) 61. The saying 
is not extant in the Greek fragments and hence only available in Coptic. Any com- 
parison involving the finer detail of the wording is thus impossible. 

9 SJ. Patterson, “Paul and the Jesus Tradition: It is time for another look", 
HTR 84 (1991) 23-41. 

10 There is a similar phrase in Isa 65:17 (LXX 65:16): cf. C.K. Barrett, The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (London: A. & C. Black, 1971) 73; A.C. Thiselton, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIGNTC; Carlisle: Paternoster, 2000) 251 and 
others. 
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Yahweh himself, in Paul it is the things that God has prepared for 
those who love him.!! The location of the apparent quotation has 
been a problem since very earliest times: and as early as Origen the 
claim was made that Paul was citing a lost apocryphal work of Elijah 
(“in secretis Eliae prophetae”),!? though this has now been shown 
to be rather implausible.!? 

The “quotation”, together with its parallel in GTh 17 (and pos- 
sible parallels elsewhere, e.g. in Q 10:23-24 and DialSav 140), has 
however been a key element in the theories of H. Koester (and, fol- 
lowing him to some extent, S. Patterson). In a number of different 
publications over several years, Koester has argued that Paul here 
may be using a saying which was known to both himself and the 
Corinthians, the latter using it to justify their own theological per- 
spective. In some of his publications, Koester implies quite clearly 
that this saying was known to Paul and to the Corinthians as a say- 
ing of Jesus, stemming from a sayings collection which is more primi- 
tive than the canonical gospels and which may underlie the sayings 
source Q, Thus in a much quoted section of an early essay, origi- 
nally published in 1968, Koester states: 


The basis of the Gospel of Thomas is a sayings collection which is more 
primitive that the canonical gospels... The relation of this “sayings 
gospel," from which the Gospel of Thomas is derived, to the synoptic 
sayings source Q, is an open question...But it must have been a ver- 
sion of Q in which the apocalyptic expectation of the Son of man was 
missing, and in which Jesus' radicalized eschatology of the kingdom 
and his revelation of divine wisdom in his own words were dominant 
motifs. Such a version of Q is, however, not secondary, but very primi- 
tive. At least Paul's debate with his opponents in 1 Corinthians seems 
to suggest that the wisdom theology which Paul attacked relied on this 
understanding of Jesus' message. These opponents propagated a real- 
ized eschatology. They claimed that divine wisdom was revealed through 


!! See all the standard studies of Paul's use of the OT: e.g. O. Michel, Paulus 
und seine Bibel (Gütersloh: Bertelsmann, 1929) 34-6; E.E. Ellis, Paul's Use of the Old 
Testament (repr. ed. Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981) 34-5; D.-A. Koch, Die Schrift als 
«euge des Evangeliums. Untersuchungen zur Verständnis der Schrift bei Paulus (BHT 69; 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1986) 37-8; C.D. Stanley, Paul and the Language of Scripture 
(SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: CUP, 1992) 188-9. 

12 Comm.in Matth. 27,9 (GCS 38, 250). 

13 See the very full and detailed study of J. Verheyden, “Origen on the Origin 
of 1 Cor 2,9”, in R. Bieringer (ed.), The Corinthian Correspondence (BETL 125; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1996) 491-511. Verheyden also gives very full details of modern discus- 
sions of the origin of Paul’s “citation” here. 
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Jesus. And at least one saying which Paul quotes in the context of his 
refutation is indeed found in the Gospel of Thomas 17 (1 Cor 2:9).!* 


The same theory is propounded in his more recent Ancient Christian 
Gospels!? where Koester discusses the case of 1 Cor 2:9 under the 
rubric of “The Collection of the Sayings of Jesus. Sayings of Jesus in 
early Christian writings" (my stress). He also claims here that the 
saying is quoted frequently (“in Gnostic writings”) elsewhere (p. 59) 
and that “it has made its way into the Synoptic Sayings Source in a 
somewhat altered form in which it appears in Matt 13:16-17/Luke 
10:23-24" (ibid.). Koester concludes this section by claiming that 
“wisdom sayings of Jesus must have been the vehicle by which the 
Corinthians claimed to have received this salvation [7 the revela- 
tion communicated to them through ‘wisdom’]... A collection of such 
sayings must have been known to both Paul and the Corinthians" 
(p. 60, my stress). 

However, in an essay published in 1980, Koester argued rather 
differently. He again referred to the similarity between 1 Cor 2:9 
and Q 10:23-24 (as well as other parallels, e.g. between 1 Cor 2:7 
and Matt 13:35), but here he claimed that these might go back to a 
lost sapiential book that “circulated under the authority of an Old 
Testament figure", and then (only) “at a subsequent stage of the devel- 
opment, material from this sapiential book—once it had been used by 
gnosticizing Christians in the time of Paul —was incorporated into 
the tradition of sayings of Jesus whence it eventually came to Mat- 
thew and Luke and to the Gospel of Thomas" .9 This suggests a rather 
different model: Paul and the Corinthians may have used a com- 
mon saying, but this was known to them not as a saying of Jesus 
but as a saying attributed to an OT figure; the attribution to the 
saying to Jesus was then a feature of the later tradition (although 
this had already happened by the time of Matthew/Luke). 

Patterson's model seems to be closer to that of the early and late 
(rather than the middle) Koester. For Patterson, *Paul quotes a saying 


!* H, Koester, “One Jesus and Four Primitive Gospels”, HTR 61 (1968) 203- 
247, repr. in J. M. Robinson & H. Koester, Trajectories through Early Christianity (Phila- 
delphia: Fortress, 1971) 158-204, quotation here from p. 186. 

13 H, Koester, Ancient Christian Gospels, 58-9. 

1^ H, Koester, “Gnostic Writings as Witnesses for the Development of the Say- 
ings Tradition”, in B. Layton (ed.), The Rediscovery of Gnosticism. Vol. I. The School of 
Valentinus (Leiden: Brill, 1980) 238-261, on p. 249-50. Again my stress. 
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[i.e. of Jesus?] from the Gospel of Thomas", and the omission of the 
attribution to Jesus is considered to reflect a natural change in the 
course of oral transmission: “The version of the saying quoted here 
by Paul is not paralleled word-for-word in Thomas but reflects the 
sort of differences one would expect to have resulted from oral trans- 
mission." !? 

There are here a number of issues which should perhaps be sepa- 
rated logically. First, what is ‘the’ saying which is under discussion? 
Second, was the saying quoted in 1 Cor 2:9 known to Paul as a saying 
of fesus? Third, was the saying known also to the Corinthians? If so, 
did they know it as a saying of Jesus? Fourth, has Paul modified the 
quotation in citing it, perhaps adapting it to suit his own argument? 
What then is the relationship between Paul's version of the saying 
in 1 Cor 2 and that in GTh 17? Some of these questions may of 
course be unanswerable. But if so we should perhaps have the cour- 
age to say so (or at least admit to the speculative nature of any an- 
swers we might give). 


l. What is “the” Saying in Question? 


It is widely recognised that Paul’s saying which he “quotes” is both 
(a) unusual in relation to previous (scriptural) texts, but also (b) has 
many parallels in other writings.? Its unusual nature has already 
been noted above: in particular, the extra phrase "what has not arisen 
in the heart of man" serves to disünguish the saying from any known 
single OT text. Further, the many parallels noted in other texts are 
usually identified as such on the basis of the unusual collocation of 
the references to “eye has not seen/ear has not heard" and “has not 


17 “Paul and the Jesus Tradition", 36. Similar in general terms is C.L. Mearns, 
“Early Eschatological Development in Paul: The Evidence of 1 Corinthians", 7SNT 
22 (1984) 19-35: *...in 1 Cor. 2.9 Paul cites the Gos. Thom. 17, showing he could 
have known this sayings-source as well as Q” (p. 31). 

18 Ibid., 37. Patterson does not specify any further about the changes he has 
in mind. However, the statement appears to imply that all the major differences 
are to be explained in this way. 

19 These are most fully set out in M.E. Stone & J. Strugnell, The Books of Elijah, 
Parts 1-2 (Missoula: Scholars, 1979) 42-73. Many are also discussed in Verheyden, 
"Origen". See too W.D. Stroker, Extra- Canonical Sayings of Jesus (Atlanta: Schol- 
ars, 1989) 184-90; there are also a number of parallels in apocalyptic texts noted 
by K. Berger, "Zum Diskussion über die Herkunft von | Kor ii. 9", NTS 24 (1978) 
270-83. 
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arisen in the heart of man" (or some close equivalent). Without such 
a collocation, it is rather hard to maintain that one still has the “same” 
saying in view.?? 

In particular, it is hard to justify the claim that a common refer- 
ence to eyes seeing (or not) and ears hearing (or not) is on its own 
enough to claim that one is dealing with the same saying. This simple 
collocation is by no means unique and there are many examples of 
such a juxtaposition in texts throughout Jewish and Christian scrip- 
ture.?! This then makes it rather hard to see any close connection 
between the saying of 1 Cor 2:9 and the Q saying in Q 10:23-24. 
Q 10:23 (“Blessed are the eyes which see the things which you see” 
(Luke) / “Blessed are your eyes because they see, and your ears be- 
cause they hear" (Matthew)) has a common reference to eyes see- 
ing and ears hearing. However, such a conjunction is scarcely very 
distinctive,” and on its own is barely enough to justify any claim 
that one has here the same underlying tradition. Further, I argued 
in an earlier publication that the contents of the two sayings are rather 
different: 1 Cor 2:9 refers to things which people have not even been 
able to conceive and which still lie in the future; Q, 10:23-24 speaks 
of things which people did conceive of (especially v. 24%) and longed 
for in the past, and which have now materialised in the present ex- 
perience of Jesus’ disciples.?* It thus seems unjustified to refer to Q 


20 Clearly there are problems in identifying an exact form of a saying which 
must have changed in the course of oral transmission and/or repetition. (Cf. es- 
pecially the work of J.D. Crossan, In Fragments: The Aphorisms of Jesus [San Fran- 
cisco: Harper & Row, 1983], and also his Historical Jesus.) Nevertheless one does 
need some common features to justify any claim that one is indeed dealing with 
different forms of a single identifiable saying, rather than simply separate sayings. 

21 Cf. Ps 115:15; Isa 6:10; 66:8, 19; Jer 4:21; 5:21; 42:14; Lam 1:18; Ezek 1:27f; 
12:2; Matt 11:4 and par.; Mark 4:12 and pars.; 8:18 and pars.; Luke 12:20; Acts 
4:20; 1 John 1:1, 13; Rev 9:20; 22:18; see also Berger, “Diskussion”, 277. 

?? Of. D. Wenham, Paul. Follower of Jesus or Founder of Christianity (Grand Rap- 
ids: Eerdmans, 1995), who is generally very ready to see parallels between Paul 
and Jesus, and also accepts that the two sayings (Q 10:23f. and 1 Cor 2:9) are 
“thematically rather similar” (p. 132) concedes that “the overlapping terminology 
is commonplace—hearing, seeing, eyes" (p. 133). 

?3 *Many prophets desired to see the things which you see". Koester in fact 
argues that this may be a secondary elaboration of the saying, but the first part of 
the saying (O 10:23) “parallels | Cor 2:9 ... very closely” (Ancient Christian Gospels, 
59). In fact it is v. 24 which speaks of people not seeing or hearing things; v. 23 is 
worded entirely positively in terms of people (“you”) actually seeing (and possibly 
hearing). Of this there is only a hint in 1 Cor 2:9 (though it is implied more clearly 
in what follows in 1 Cor 2:10ff.: see below). 

?* See my “1 Corinthians and Q”, JBL 102 (1983) 607-619, on p. 616. One 
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10:23-24 as another version of the same saying as 1 Cor 2:9. 

So too any alleged parallel in the Nag Hammadi tractate The 
Dialogue of the Saviour (DialSav) is doubtful. At one point, this (very 
fragmentary) text reads ^The Lord said, [You have] asked me for a 
word [about that] which eye has not seen, nor have I heard about 
it, except from you..." (140:1-4). Again we have a joint reference 
to (not) seeing and hearing but nothing equivalent to the "arising 
in the heart of man". The content 1s not dissimilar to that of 1 Cor 
2:9 in one way, at least with respect to “eyes seeing” as implying 
that what is under discussion has not been conceived (“seen”) by hu- 
mans before. Yet the reference to ears/hearing is unusual in that 
apparently here the speaker (= Jesus) says that he has not heard of 
it, although his disciples have (“except from you”)! Given the highly 
fragmentary nature of the text, and given too the lack of any paral- 
lel corresponding to the “arise in the heart of man" phrase, it seems 
hard to claim with any certainty that DialSav here provides a genuine 
parallel to the saying in 1 Cor 2:9. 

But in any case it is uncertain how much value this would have 
in the present discussion. I have tried to argue elsewhere that DialSav 
appears to show a rather developed form of the tradition of sayings 
of Jesus and to presuppose at least the final redacted forms of the 
gospels of Matthew and Luke.?? It may thus be a relatively late wit- 
ness to any form of the sayings tradition. Any parallel between 
DialSav and Q 10:23f. may simply be due to the dependence (prob- 
ably at a number of stages removed) of DialSav on the canonical 
gospels of Matthew and Luke. DialSav thus does not necessarily 
provide any independent attestation for the early provenance of the 
saying. . 

The same may apply to GTh. It is well known that there is a great 
debate about the relative age of the gospel and/or of the traditions 
it preserves.” A case can be (and on many occasions has been) made 
for regarding G Th as a relatively late text, presupposing the redacted 


might also note that, if one were to look for an OT background which might illu- 
minate Q 10:23-24, it is more likely to be in a text such as Isa 6:9-10 rather than 
Isa 64:4 (probably the closest OT parallel to 1 Cor 2:9: cf. above): see e.g. D.C. 
Allison, The Intertextual Jesus. Scripture in Q (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 
2000) 116. 

23 See my Nag Hammadi and the Gospel Tradition (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1986) 
128-135. 

?6 The two are not of course identical! 
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forms of the synoptic gospels.” But in any case, hopefully enough 
has been said to show that the claim of e.g. Patterson, that the say- 
ing in GTh is “a saying whose antiquity is assured by its indepen- 
dent multiple attestation in Q (Matt 13:16-17//Luke 10:23-24), 1 
Cor 2:9, DialSav 140.1-4, as well as in many other sources of later 
date",?? is at least questionable. It is doubtful whether Q 10:23-24 
represents the same saying at all; the same might apply in the case 
of DialSav, but in any case the nature of this text may not imply 
any independent attestation at all. 

The fact that “the” saying is widely attested is unquestionable: there 
are many instances (including the distinctive combination of “eyes 
[not] seeing + ears [not] hearing” and “not arising in the heart of 
man”) in a wide range of sources. Most of these are relatively late 
and some may well reflect influence from 1 Cor 2:9 (or GTh 17: cf. 
below): certainly such influence cannot be excluded very easily given 
the relative dates of the sources concerned. This is not to say that 
all such parallels are dependent on Paul (or Thomas). At least one 
version of the saying is agreed as providing independent attestation, 
viz. PsPhilo 26:13.?? Others too may provide independent attesta- 
tion of the saying, but this is rather less certain.? We have then a 


27 | myself have argued for this in my “Thomas and the Synoptics”, NovT 30 
(1988) 132-157; also “Das Thomasevangelium und die synoptischen Evangelien”, 
Berliner Theologische Zeitschrift 12 (1995) 186-200. 

?8 The Gospel of Thomas and Jesus (Sonoma: Polebridge, 1993) 233. 

?9 Cf. Koch, Schrift, 37-8; W. Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther (EKKNT 
7/1; Zürich: Benzinger, 1991) 246; also B.A. Pearson, The Pneumatikos-Psychikos Ter- 
minology in 1 Corinthians (SBLDS 12; Missoula: Scholars, 1973) 35; M. Philonenko, 
“Quod oculus non videt. 1 Cor 2.9", T7 15 (1959) 51-2. 

9? Fee's suggestion (The First Epistle to the Corinthians [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1987] 109) that the fact that the saying appears to be reflected in AscIsa 11:34 
indicates that Paul cannot have created this de novo is scarcely convincing, given 
that this part of AscIsa is almost certainly written under Christian influence: whether 
Paul created the saying himself is another issue, but the occurrence of the paral- 
lel in AscIsa is probably simply due to dependence on Paul (cf. Verheyden, 
“Origen”, 510). (In any case the allusion is only present in some versions of the 
text [one Latin version and the Slavonic: see M. Knibb, in J.H. Charlesworth, 
Old Testament Pseudepigrapha 2 [New York: Doubleday, 1985] 176.) 

Others have suggested that e.g. the slightly different forms of the saying ap- 
parently reflected in ApostConst 7.32.5 and Clement Protr. 10.94.4 may reflect 
Paul's possible source here rather than Paul himself (cf. E. Schürer et al, The His- 
tory of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ Vol. III.2 [rev. ed. Edinburgh: T. & 
T. Clark, 1987] 800; Schrage, Erste Brief, 246 n. 139 suggests that the Clement 
passage and also 2 Clem 11:7 may be independent of 1 Cor 2:9.) The version in 
ApostConst 7 has also been suggested as perhaps witnessing to the (probably lost) 
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form of the saying attested at least in Paul, PsPhilo and in Thomas. 
But what form was it known as: in particular, was it known as a saying 
of Jesus? Clearly if we allow the possibility that PsPhilo 26:13 pro- 
vides an independent attestation of the tradition, we cannot say that 
it was known to the author of PsPhilo as a saying of Jesus! PsPhilo 
is usually dated far too early to allow such a possibility,?! and no 
Christian influence has (as far as I am aware) been detected in the 
work. Thus PsPhilo indicates that the “saying” was probably known 
independently of the Christian tradition.? 

'The evidence seems clear that a version of "the" saying (defining 
the saying as comprising references to eyes seeing, ears hearing and 
also the reference to "arising in the heart...") did exist. However, 
apart from PsPhilo, most of the evidence is rather late. Further, there 
is no evidence that is unambiguously early where the saying is ex- 
plicitly placed on the lips of Jesus. What then can we say of Paul? 


2. Did Paul Know the Saying as a Saying of Jesus? 


It is very difficult to establish any case that Paul knew the saying as 
stemming from Jesus. Certainly any suggestion that this is implied 
by anything Paul says explicitly can surely be dismissed very quickly. 
As has been pointed out by many commentators and others, the 
introductory formula used by Paul suggests that he at least thinks 
that he is (or claims to be) quoting Jewish scripture. There is no other 
instance in Paul’s letters where he implies that any saying of Jesus 
has scriptural status. We have already noted that Paul does (occa- 
sionally) refer to Jesus traditions; but these references are quite dif- 
ferent in form from his references to scripture. For Paul, all the ref- 


ending of the Didache (so A. Garrow, The Gospel of Matthew’s Dependence on the 
Didache [Oxford D.Phil. thesis, 2000] 53-9). However, all this is a little specula- 
tive and difficult to establish with any certainty. The relative dates of the mate- 
rial make it difficult to exclude the possibility that the parallels are simply due to 
dependence on the text of 1 Cor itself, with the variations simply arising from 
inexact ‘quotations’. 

31 «A date around the time of Jesus seems most likely", according to DJ. 
Harrington, in Charlesworth, OT Pseudepigrapha 2, 299. 

32 It is though not “quoted” as a specific saying, from scripture or elsewhere, 
but simply presented as part of the words of God to Kenaz: *And then I will take 
those and many others better than they are from where eye has not seen nor has 
ear heard and it has not entered into the heart of man, until the like should some 
to pass in the world." 
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erences to Jesus tradition include verbs of speaking (or equivalent) 
attributed to Jesus.?? By contrast, references to scripture are gener- 
ally introduced by a verb implying writing (e.g. yeyeamtat). The 
Jesus tradition for Paul thus recalls things “said” or done by Jesus. 
It is not yet a written text. It is thus very difficult to see how the 
evidence of 1 Cor 2:9 itself can be taken as implying that Paul thought 
that he was reproducing a saying of fesus. 


3. Was the Saying Known to the Corinthians? If So, Was it Known 
as a Saying of Jesus? 


Both questions are extremely hard to answer with any degree of 
certainty. It is widely agreed that at some points in | Corinthians, 
Paul appears to take up words and ideas of the Corinthians he is 
addressing in order to modify them, at times probably quoting what 
they have said or claimed (cf. e.g. at 7:1; 8:1, 4). The section in 2:6- 
16 (within which the saying appears) presents particular difficulties 
of interpretation. Paul here suddenly seems to go back on what he 
has said up to this point in the letter in denying the value of any 
kind of special ‘wisdom’. Thus in 2:6 Paul appears to perform a volte- 
face and claims that there zs a form of “wisdom” for the “mature”. 
Many have argued that Paul here may be taking up the language 
and argumentation of the Corinthians, perhaps to invert such ar- 
guments later by denying that they have any claim to this special 
wisdom (cf. 3:1). Further, perhaps Paul himself would claim that, 
however much he may use the language of the Corinthians in ap- 
parently speaking of a higher form of wisdom, at the end of the day 
the only true wisdom is that of the gospel of Christ crucified. Hence 
for Paul, the rhetorical question of 2:16 “who has known the mind 
of the Lord?” is answered positively in relation to Christ, who is and 
remains the crucified one.** 


33 Cf. 1 Cor 7:10 (implying that Jesus “said”); 9:14 (“commanded”); 11:23 
(“said”). 

34 See, with varying nuances, the commentaries on 2:6-16, e.g. H. Conzelmann, 
1 Corinthians (Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975) 57-60; Fee, First Epistle, 100; 
Thiselton, First Epistle, 252; also D. Lührmann, Die Offenbarungsverstündnis bei Paulus 
and in paulinischen Gemeinden (WMANT 16; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1965) 
133-40; R.W. Funk, *Word and Word in 1 Cor 2:6-16", Language, Hermeneutic and 
Word of God (New York: Harper & Row, 1966) 275-303; Pearson, Pneumatikos, 30- 
35; J. Murphy O'Connor, Paul: A Critical Life (Oxford: Clarendon, 1996) 283 and 
many others (some listed in Schrage, Erste Brief, 241 n. 95; though see Schrage's 
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In all this, it is indeed possible to see Paul perhaps modifying the 
Corinthian viewpoint by the end of the section. The fact that Paul 
may be taking up Corinthian language suggests that it is at least 
plausible (though one cannot say more!) to think of the saying in 
2:9 already being part of the Corinthian armoury.? But in what 
form? Might the Corinthians have thought that this was a saying of 
Jesus? 

There is a strong case to be made for the belief that the use of 
Jesus tradition was a critical issue at Corinth and that the Corinthians 
were at times appealing to Jesus tradition to legitimate their views.*° 
However, there is nothing in Paul's language, on the surface at least, 
to suggest that the saying cited in 2:9 was regarded by the Corinthians 
as a saying of Jesus. As we have seen, Paul himself cites the saying 
as one from scripture. On the surface, therefore, there is simply no 
evidence to suggest that the Corinthians believed that this was a 
saying of Jesus. 

Yet the question just considered could be raised in a slightly dif- 
ferent form. Could it be that Paul has deliberately changed the form 
of the quotation as used by the Corinthians in order subtly to sub- 
vert their position? Could it be that many, if not all, the differences 
between | Cor 2:9 and the version of the saying in (say) GTh 17 
are due to such Pauline modifications? 


4. Pauline Modifications? The Relationship of 1 Cor 2:9 to GTh 17 


There are three main differences between 1 Cor 2:9 and GTh 17. 
These are (i) the extra phrase “what no hand has touched” in GTh 
17 and missing in 1 Cor 2:9, (ii) the phrase “the things which God 
has prepared for those who love him" in 1 Cor 2:9 and absent from 


own comment on the passage as a whole: “eine deutliche Auseinandersetzung wird 
aber nicht erkennbar" [241]). The unusual nature of Paul's language has led at 
least one scholar to argue that the whole section is a non-Pauline interpolation: 
cf. W. Widman, “1 Kor 2.6-16: Ein Einspruch gegen Paulus", ZNW 70 (1979) 44- 
53; for a reply, see J. Murphy O'Connor, “Interpolations in 1 Corinthians", CBQ 
48 (1986) 81-94, on 81-4. 

? However, Lührmann, Offenbarungsverstindnis, 136, claims that it is in vv. 8b 
and 9 that Paul introduces his own correction to the Corinthian viewpoint. 

36 Cf. J.M. Robinson, Trajectories, 40-43; also my “1 Corinthians and Q”, 619. 
One can point to the unusually high number of explicit references to sayings of 
Jesus by Paul in 1 Corinthians compared with the other letters; also 4:8 and 13:2 
may be allusive reflections by Paul of appeals by others to sayings of Jesus. 
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GTh 17, and (iii) the fact that the saying is ascribed to Jesus in GTh, 
but not in 1 Cor 2:9. I take the final point first. 


4.1 A Saying of Jesus? 


In general terms it would seem very unlikely that Paul would modify 
a Jesus tradition in this way. It may also be worth noting that the 
saying 1s not always clearly attributed to Jesus in the subsequent tra- 
dition. It is true that the Manichean Turfan fragment M 789 has a 
version of the saying which is very similar to that in GTh 17 (“I will 
give you what you have not seen with your eyes, nor heard with your 
ears, nor grasped with your hand"), attributing the saying to Jesus 
and also having the extra phrase about hands touching/grasping, 
as well as omitting the final phrase as 1t appears in 1 Cor 2:9. This 
does however simply serve to show the link between Manicheans 
and GTh, a fact which few today would dispute. The close parallel 
here simply shows the influence of the GTh upon later Manicheans 
and it can scarcely show anything about an earlier form of the say- 
ing. 

Elsewhere however it is sometimes less clear whether the saying 
is attributed to Jesus or not, since the saying (or the activity implied 
in the last phrase) is attributed to an ambiguous “Lord” who could 
be God or Jesus.?? In AcPeter 39 (10), the saying is (probably) re- 
garded as one of Jesus. In many other cases the situation is unclear 
(cf. 1 Clem 34:8; 2 Clem 14:5) or the context seems to be more 
theocentric than christocentric (cf. 2 Clem 11:7; AcThomas 36; AscIsa 
11:34; ApConst 7.32.5).?? It certainly seems highly unusual that a 
saying attributed to Jesus in the carlier tradition should develop sec- 
ondarily to become one where no reference to Jesus is mentioned 
and the saying is implicitly predicated of God.*? Rather, an attri- 
bution to Jesus seems more likely to be a feature of the secondary 
development of the tradition.*! 


37 See E. Hennecke (ed.), New Testament Apocrypha I (London: SCM, 1963) 300. 

38 As e.g. in EpTitus (in Hennecke (ed.], New Testament Apocrypha II [London: 
Lutterworth, 1965] 144). 

39 There is thus no clear evidence that by the time of 1 Clement the saying 
was regarded as a saying of Jesus. 

40 Patterson’s implied claim that this is a natural stage in the development of 
an oral tradition (n. 18 above, if indeed that is what he intends) is undocumented. 

*! Cf. J. Jeremias, Unknown Sayings of Jesus (London: SPCK, 1957) 29, in rela- 
tion to the saying “where I find you, there I will judge you”, attributed to Jesus in 
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Could it be though that it is Paul who has made the change away 
from a saying of Jesus, as part of his attempt to undermine the 
Corinthian viewpoint? 

There is however nothing in the text of 1 Cor 2 to suggest that 
Paul is trying to undermine a Corinthian appeal to specifically Jesus 
tradition here. Two points may be noted. First, the fact that Paul 
introduces the saying with xa0@<¢ yéyeamtat would probably en- 
hance, but certainly not undermine, the status of the saying. It is 
true that elsewhere Paul can at times adopt a position of critical 
distance in relation to Jesus tradition,’ but there is no evidence that 
he is doing so here. Indeed the second point to made here is that 
Paul here gives no indication at all that he is seeking to undermine 
a possible use of the saying to support a Corinthian viewpoint. We 
have already seen that, in the passage as a whole (2:6-16), or in re- 
lation to the passage placed within its broader context (2:6-16 within 
2:1-5 and 3:1-4), there may be some critique by Paul of the 
Corinthians. But there is no hint of such a critique in the appeal to 
the saying or its immediate context. Indeed, if there is any kind of 
modification implied in Paul’s flow of argument in going from v. 9 
to v. 10, it could be argued that v. 10 might be seen to modify v. 9 
in a way that would be even more conducive to the Corinthians’ 
views by speaking of the revelation which God has given them 
through his Spirit.*? Elsewhere, where Paul cites a quotation of the 
Corinthians and critiques it, the critique is clear and (usually) im- 


Justin Dial. 5.47, and widely attested elsewhere but not as a saying of Jesus. Cf. 
too R. McL. Wilson, Studies in the Gospel of Thomas (London: Mowbrays, 1960) 103; 
B. Dehandschutter, “L’évangile de Thomas comme collection de paroles de Jésus”, 
in J. Delobel (ed.), Logia. Les paroles de Jésus—1 he Sayings of Jesus (BETL 59; Leuven: 
Peeters, 1982) 507-515, on p. 513. 

*? Cf. 1 Cor 9:14-15: Paul cites a saying of Jesus, claiming that Jesus had *com- 
manded" Christian missionaries to receive payment for their work (v. 14); but then 
immediately says that he will ignore this command in his own case. 

43 The precise relationship between vv. 9 and 10 is debatable, partly because 
of a textual variant at the start of v. 10: some manuscripts read à while others 
have yap. Hence v. 10 could be seen as perhaps in contrast with v. 9 (if one reads 
8é and takes it in an adversative sense) or as simply clarifying v. 9 (if one reads 
yap, or indeed if one reads é but without a strong adversative sense). For the 
latter, see e.g. Lührmann, Offenbarungsverstündnis, 116; Schrage, Erste Brief, 256 (both 
reading yap). But either way, there is no evidence that what Paul says in v. 10 
constitutes any kind of critique by Paul of the Corinthian viewpoint, whether as 
expressed in the use of v. 9 or otherwise. Thus Thiselton, First Epistle, 252, argues 
that Paul's argument is closest to the Corinthian viewpoint in vv. 10, 11 (and hence 
any case that Paul might be citing the Corinthians’ words is strongest at this point 
in the section). 
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mediate: thus in 1 Cor 8:1-2 the Corinthian slogan about “know- 
ing" is immediately qualified in v. 2 by the counter claim that knowl- 
edge, which “puffs up”, is inferior to love, which “builds up". Of 
this there is nothing in 1 Cor 2:9 or its immediate context.** 

This may be supported by the introduction to the quotation in 
the use of GAG at the start of v. 9. The force of the GAAG here has 
been much debated, though it would seem clear that, in some sense 
at least, the citation introduced in this way is regarded positively in 
contrast with some aspect regarded negatively in the immediately 
preceding context.*? Frid has argued persuasively that the contrast 
is with the lack of knowledge (by the “rulers”) mentioned in v. 8: 
thus there is an implied “but we know” presupposed in the (some- 
what elliptical) GAAG.*© But whatever the precise nuance implied, it 
seems clear that the quotation is being used positively, not negatively, 
by Paul in his argument at this point. 

All this suggests that the quotation as cited by Paul is used thor- 
oughly positively; further, there is no suggestion that, if it were also 
being used by the Corinthians, its use is being questioned by Paul. 
Nor is there the slightest hint that the fact that this is not presented 
as a saying of Jesus has any significance, positive or negative, at all. 


4.2 ‘What No Hand Has Touched’ 


As we have seen, GTh 17 contains this phrase, whereas 1 Cor 2:9 
does not. 

Again a glance at the broader picture may be revealing. The phrase 
(or an equivalent to it) appears only in the Turfan fragment (apart 
from GTh). None of the (many) other occurrences of what are nor- 
mally regarded as examples of ‘the’ saying contain it. 


44 Cf. Schrage's comment on the whole passage, that there is no “deutliche 
Auseinandersetzung" identifiable here (n. 34 above). 

55 For the &AAG as implying a contrast with, rather than support for, what pre- 
cedes, see Lührmann, Offenbarungsverstündnis, 116; Schrage, Erste Brief, 247, 255-6. 

46 B, Frid, “The Enigmatic AAAA in | Corinthians 2.9", NTS 31 (1985) 603- 
ll. 

47 I remain unpersuaded by the argument of T. Onuki, “Traditionsgeschichte 
von Thomasevangelium 17 und ihre christologische Relevanz" in C. Breytenbach 
& H. Paulsen (eds.), Anfänge der Christologie (FS F. Hahn; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1991) 399-415, arguing that 1 John 1:1 represents an affirmation in 
positive terms of the saying expressed negatively in GTh 17. See the detailed re- 
ply by I. Dunderberg, “John and Thomas in Conflict?”, in J.D. Turner & A. 
McGuire (eds.), the Nag Hammadi Library after Fifty Years. Proceedings of the 1995 So- 
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Further, the presence of the extra phrase may imply a rather dif- 
ferent meaning for the saying as a whole compared with the ver- 
sion of the saying in 1 Cor 2. In Paul, the stress is on the fact that 
the things referred to are inconceivable by human beings. The Tho- 
mas version suggests rather that what is in mind is essentially noth- 
ing to do with this world.*? As such, this would be all of a piece with 
the generally negative attitude to the world which pervades much 
(if not all) of GTh.*? 

If GTh's version were primary and Paul's secondary, one would 
have to argue that the subsequent tradition (with the exception of 
the Turfan fragment) has been heavily, if not exclusively, dominated 
by the Pauline version. On the other hand, the fact that the differ- 
ence here is thoroughly in line with Thomas's own viewpoint makes 
it perhaps easier to regard the extra phrase as due to Thomas's own 
redaction of the saying, bringing it into line with his own theologi- 
cal perspective. 

Certainly it is hard to envisage the reverse process and to see the 
omission of the phrase as being due to Paul's redaction of the say- 
ing. In very general terms, one might argue that the GTh version, 
with its somewhat world-denying stance, might have been conge- 
nial to the Corinthians and would correlate with their apparent radi- 
cal asceticism in relation to marriage as reflected in 1 Cor 7:1. How- 
ever, it is hard to see any of this behind Paul's citation here. The 
context in 1 Cor 2 has nothing to do with asceticism at all. It is about 
the true nature of *wisdom" which evidently for the Corinthians is 
being located in concerns about thoroughly this-worldly status and 
esteem. Further, even if asceticism were an issue here, it is hard to 
see that simply deleting the ‘hands not touching’ phrase would be 


ciety of Biblical Literature Commemoration (NHMS 44; Leiden: Brill, 1997) 361-80, on 
365-70. Any overlap in language is scarcely significant, and in any case 1 John 
does not have a reference to "arise in the heart". If there is any literary relation- 
ship involved, it might be from 1 John to GTh: GTh’s version could simply repre- 
sent an amalgam of 1 Cor 2:9 and 1 John 1:1. Also any possible “parallel” in the 
Muratorian Canon, lines 29-31, is surely just coincidental (see Dunderberg, ibid., 369). 
I am grateful to Dr Dunderberg for making his article available to me. 

48 Cf. B. Gartner, The Theology of the Gospel of Thomas (London: Collins, 1961) 
147-9; also Dunderberg, “John and Thomas”, 366: “This clause adds conveniently 
to the non-concrete nature of what Jesus promises to give to his followers.” 

49 See A. Marjanen, “Is Thomas a Gnostic Gospel?”, in R. Uro (ed.), Thomas at 
the Crossroads (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1998) 107-139. Marjanen shows well the 
pervasive negative attitude to the world in GTh. Whether this is “Gnostic” is partly 
a matter of semantics and how one defines the term “Gnostic”. 
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regarded as significant. Even without the phrase, the saying 1s open 
to the interpretation it seems to have in Thomas. It is thus hard to 
see that the omission of the phrase on its own would have been read 
as changing any overall interpretation of the saying very radically. 

It is then very doubtful whether the extra phrase in GTh about 
hands not touching represents an original, or earlier, form of the 
saying which Paul has abbreviated. There are no clear reasons why 
Paul should have done so; conversely, it seems entirely plausible to 
posit Thomas as having added the phrase as it coheres so well with 
the overall outlook of GTh. Given the very uneven occurrence of 
the phrase in versions of the saying elsewhere, it seems easiest to 
assume that the version in GTh is a secondary development of the 
tradition (with subsequent influence in a limited sphere) and that, 
in this instance, the version in | Cor 2:9 is more original. 


4.3 The Final Clause in I Cor 2:9 


Pearson has argued that the final clause in 1 Cor 2:9 (‘what God 
has prepared for those who love him") may be a Pauline addition to 
the saying, arguing partly on the basis of the absence of the clause 
from GTh 17.?? [n addition he argues that this addition can be seen 
as part of Paul's correction of the Corinthian viewpoint by impli- 
citly supplying an “eschatological reservation” to critique the Corin- 
thian claims to possess everything in the present: Paul's extra clause 
emphasises the future possession (“the things that God has prepared”) 
of the blessings promised for those who love God.?! 

Once again, such a theory is hard to sustain in precisely this form. 
Whilst it may be the case that elsewhere in 1 Corinthians Paul is 
anxious to stress the futurity of aspects of Christian existence, espe- 
cially resurrection (cf. 1 Cor 15),° there is no indication that this is 


50 Pearson, Pneumatikos, n. 69 on p. 108: “Note also that in Thomas 17, the last 
part of the quotation is missing, another indication that Paul is adding this to a 
form of the quotation used by his opponents. The use of this quotation in Thomas 
and by Paul's opponents is probably very similar." On p. 35 he also appeals to 
the redundant éoa at the start of the phrase as an indication that the phrase is a 
secondary addition. For at least the last phrase as a Pauline addition, see too 
J. Reiling, “Wisdom and the Spirit. An Exegesis of 1 Corinthians 2,6-16”, in 
T. Baarda et al. (eds.), Text and Testimony (FS A.F J. Klijn; Kampen: Kok, 1988) 
200-11, on 204-5. 

5! Cf. Pearson, Pneumatikos, 35 

3? | am aware that this is disputed. See my “The Corinthians Who Say "There 
is No Resurrection of the Dead’”, in R. Bieringer (ed.), The Corinthian Correspon- 
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an issue here in 1 Cor 2. In fact all the stress (by Paul!) in this con- 
text is on what Christians have received. This is clear in v. 10: the 
things that God has “prepared” for those who love him have been 
“revealed” to “us” through the Spirit. As already noted, there is de- 
bate about whether v. 10 simply expands v. 9 or contrasts with it 
(cf. above). But either way, v. 10 makes it clear that, for Paul, the 
“things prepared” referred to in v. 9 are a matter of present reality 
and not just a matter of future hope. There could be an element of 
critique implied by Paul in claiming that these things are revealed 
through the Spirit: the Spirit (for Paul at least) is common to all 
Christians, not just an elite group (cf. 1 Cor 12-14);? but the 
Corinthians’ own behaviour may be disqualifying them already from 
being regarded as “spiritual” (cf. 3:1!). Nevertheless, Paul’s contrast 
here is not between present and future but between (truly) spiritual 
and non-spiritual. 

There thus seems to be no justification for the theory that Paul 
himself adds the final clause to bolster his own critique of the 
Corinthians by stressing the future nature of the hope expressed in 
v. 9. That there is some critique of the Corinthians in the passage 
as a whole seems very likely. But Paul’s critique is not apparently 
mounted at this point in the argument, nor is it sustained by ar- 
guments about the future nature of eschatological hope. The argu- 
ment then that Paul adds the final clause in v. 9 for reasons such as 
those suggested by Pearson seems unsustainable. 


To conclude, the saying in | Cor 2:9 may have been known and used 
by the Corinthians. But there is nothing to suggest that it was known 
as a saying of Jesus. Equally, there is nothing to suggest that Paul 


dence (BETL 125; Leuven: Peeters, 1996) 247-75 for a defence of this view. 

53 Cf. Luhrmann, Offenbarungsverstándnis, 135. On p. 138f., Lührmann also sees 
a similar critique of the Corinthians in Paul's phrase “those who love God”: since 
“loving God" is essentially a gift from God, it is a matter of divine grace, not some- 
thing which can be claimed by the Corinthian pneumatics as a right. But in that 
case one might at least expect a passive verb (e.g. “loved by God")! If there is 
really a critique here, it is very veiled. 

54 Hence I am less persuaded by e.g. Lührmann, Offenbarungsverstündnis, 134-9, 
that Paul is mounting a subtle critique of the Corinthians at almost every point in 
this section. E.g. he argues that, in v. 9, Paul is implicitly critiquing the Corinthians 
by insisting that any dualism is not a cosmological one separating God and those 
with the Spirit from the demons, but rather the radical divide between God and 
all human beings (p. 139). This seems unnecessarily complicated and forced. Cf. 
too Schrage, Erste Brief, 246. 
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knew the saying in the form of a saying of Jesus. Further, there is 
no evidence to suggest that Paul has modified the saying in any way 
as part of his attempt to "correct" and modify the Corinthians' 
behaviour. The different form of the saying in GTh 17 may well be 
due to Thomas’ own redaction: the addition of the ‘hands not touch- 
ing’ clause is in line with the general attitude to the world shown in 
GTh generally. That the ascription of the saying to Jesus represents 
a secondary development is also likely (though not provable with any 
degree of finality); certainly a reverse development seems intrinsi- 
cally implausible and is not paralleled elsewhere. In sum, it appears 
that the version of the saying in GTh 17 represents a secondary 
development of the tradition compared with the version which Paul 
gives in | Cor 2:9. Any line of development between the Pauline 
epistles and the gospel tradition thus seems to have gone in this case 
from Paul to the gospel tradition and not vice versa. In any study of 
“Paul and Jesus”, this particular parallel will probably tell us more 
about the developing Jesus tradition than it will about Paul.?? 


55 Margaret Thrall has, as far as I am aware, not addressed the broad issues 
raised in this essay in any of her published work. This small study is however of- 
fered here, with thanks for her friendship and personal kindness shown on many 
occasions, and in deep appreciation for her many contributions to study of Paul 
and of the New Testament. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE JEWISH BACKGROUND OF 
2 CORINTHIANS 3:9, 3:7-8 AND 3:11 


Nina L. Collins 


As modern commentaries remark, the verses that are listed in the 
title above are statements a fortiori, a category of rhetoric which was 
common among the Jewish sages of tannaitic and amoraic times.! 
In its simplest form, this consists of two subjects, one of which is 
considered ‘stronger’ or ‘heavier’ in relation to the other, which is 
‘weaker’ or ‘lighter’. These subjects are placed in relation to a quality 
or characteristic which 1s the same for them both. The latter 1s in- 
troduced by (x) in the discussion below. For example, 


Now if when God is angry [with the righteous] (x) he is full of mercy 
how much more so, 
When He is not angry!? 


The two basic subjects are: (A) God's anger against the righteous 
(when they do wrong), the ‘lighter’ subject and (B) God's pleasure 
with the righteous (when they are righteous), the ‘heavier’ subject. 
The quality that they share is the mercy of God, which, for reasons 
of style, is unexpressed in the second section of the statement. Sym- 
bolically therefore this statement may be expressed 


If (A) has X, then [all the more so—a fortiori] (B) has X? 


! See for example, Margaret E. Thrall, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 vols, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994) 1.239. There 
are many discussions of the rabbinic statement a fortiori, often called a statement 
Kal va-chomer, from the Hebrew phrase often used as a bridge between the two main 
sections of the statement. For example: M. Mielziner, Zntroduction to the Talmud, 3rd 
ed.(New York: Bloch,1925) 131-32, para.13; L. Jacobs, “The Aristotelean Syllo- 
gism and the Qal Wa-Homer" 775 4 (1953) 154-57; Encyclopaedia Judaica, Vol 8 
(Jerusalem: Keter, 1971) s.v. ‘Hermeneutics’; W. Sibley Towner, *Hermeneutical 
Systems of Hillel and the Tannaim: A Fresh Look", HUCA 53 (1982) 101-35; 
Menachem Elon, Jewish Law, History, Sources, Principles (4 vols.; Philadelphia: JPS, 
1994) 1.350. 

? Siphre 105. For the Hebrew text see H.S. Horovitz, Siphre D’Be Rab (Jerusa- 
lem: Wahrmann, 1966) 103, lines 2-3. For other translations, see Paul P. Levertoff, 
Midrash Sifre on Numbers (London: SPCK, 1926) 86; Jacob Neusner, Siphré to Num- 
bers (3 vols.; Brown University: BJS, 1986) 2.127. 

3 Based on the symbolic statement of L. Jacobs (see n. 1 above) 155. The 
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This basic understanding of a statement a fortiori leads to some 
interesting observations on the interrelationship between the three 
statements of Paul at Cor. 3:9, 7-8, and 11, and the correct text of 
2 Cor. 3:9. 

Let us begin with 2 Cor. 3:9. This text declares: 


£i yàp tij Siaxovig ts kavakpiogoc 6050, NOAAM WAAAOV nEpLooEvEL 
ù Staxovia ts Sixaiocbvys 86En.* 


Translated literally and analytically, this text states: 


9a For if for the covenant? of condemnation, (x) [there was] splendour, 
9b all the more so (a fortiori) 
does the covenant of righteousness (x) abound with splendour. 


As scholars note, this text remarks that the glory manifested at the 
Mosaic covenant (‘the covenant of condemnation’) was also mani- 
fest at the Christophany (‘the covenant of righteousness’). In other 
words, splendour (86§a) is the quality which both covenants share, 
although, as will be noted below, the verb nepicogo strongly hints 
that the Christophany is more endowed with this quality than the 
covenant from Sinai. 


Let us now turn to 2 Cor. 3:7-8. This text states: 


7. £i 6€ ^j SiaKkovia tod Bavátov £v ypáupaci £vtevunouévn 
Ai9oig £yevri8n v 56En, 

@ote uù 60vao9at Gtevioai toc vioc "Iopan eic tò npóoonov 
MoÜo£og 510 tr|v 6dEav tod npoownov avtod tv katapyouuévnv, 
8. nds ooxi UGAAOV fj 61akovia tod nveopatog Eotal Ev 6089; 


symbolic statement of Towner (see n. 1 above) 115 assumes that A and B are linked 
through law, which is not always the case. Thus: If A, the laws governing which 
are known to be less rigorous [than B], requires Y, it makes sense that B, the laws 
governing which are known to be more rigorous [than A], will require Y. 

+ All texts from the New Testament in this article are taken from Nestle-Aland, 
Novum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1988). 

5 The term d.axovia is translated here as ‘covenant’ (rather than the more 
common ‘ministry’), in accordance with the commentary of Carey C. Newman 
Paul’s Glory- Christology (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1992), 218, 233. Thrall (see n. 1 above) 
237 translates ‘agency’. Newman also refers to the ‘covenant of righteousness’ as 
the ‘Christophany’. This terminology will also be used. 

9 See for example: Ralph P. Martin, 2 Corinthians, WBC 40 (Dallas: Word, 1991) 
63; Newman (see n. 5 above) 233: “The Sinaitic revelation of 122 to Moses and 
the Christophanic revelation of 8ó6£a to Paul are ... comparable: in both cases the 
revelation of Glory serves to legitimize authority’. 
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An analytical and literal translation follows below: 


7. Now if the covenant of death, carved in letters on stone, 

(x) took place with [such] splendour that the Israelites could not 
look at Moses’ face because of its brightness, fading’ as this was, 
all the more so (a fortiori) 

8. the covenant of the Spirit (x) will be viewed with splendour! 


The main contrasting subjects are again: (1) the covenant of death, 
that is, the Mosaic covenant and (2) the covenant of the Spirit, that 
is, the Christophany. The main characteristic which these subjects 
share is again "splendour'. The basic statement as a whole may thus 
be expressed: 


If the covenant of death (x) had splendour 
how much more 
the covenant of the Spirit (x) will have splendour! 


When the above basic statement is compared with 2 Cor. 3:9, it is 
clear that apart from one stylistic change and several additions, 2 
Cor. 3:7-8 is merely an expansion of 2 Cor. 3:9. Expansions (or, 
elaborations) of the components of an argument a fortiori, which are 
not in themselves necessary for the argument, are obviously an option 
for an author, and are typical of rabbinic, aggadic statements, that 
is, in statements which are not related directly to Jewish law. For 
example, the statement of the tanna Rabbi Simeon below notes that 
if a man is rewarded because he refrains from the kind of sins that 
he would instinctively avoid, then, all the more so, a man should 
be rewarded if he refrains from sins which he longs to commit." This 
thought could thus be simply expressed: 


If a man who refrains from sins he does not want to commit (x) re- 
ceives reward, 

all the more so—a fortiori 

A man who refrains from sins that he wants to commit (x) should receive 
reward. 


7 Newman (see n. 5 above) 234, notes that tò katapyovpevov refers to ‘the 
process of eschatological decay’. 

8 Mishnah, m. Makk. 3.15. For English translations see Herbert Danby, The 
Mishnah (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938) 408; Philip Blackman (7 vols.; New York: 
Judaica, 1963) 4.328-29. Blackman has a parallel Hebrew text. 
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This text could be expanded to include an identification of the specific 
sins in each category, such as the sins of murder, which most people 
are not tempted to commit, along with other sins, that are hard to 
resist. We might also learn about types of reward. The author might 
also describe the attitude of his subject to specific sins, for example, 
his attitude towards a sin that he hates (and therefore 1s not likely 
to commit) could be described as a sin ‘which the soul abhors’. 
Likewise, the attitude of a man towards sins to which he is tempted 
to commit could be described as ‘that for which a man’s soul longs 
after and covets’. It is thus no surprise that the statement of Rabbi 
Simeon is indeed embroidered in these ways. The main expansions 
and elaborations are italicised 1n the translation below: 


If a man keeps himself apart from that which a man’s soul abhors, [for 
example] blood [=murder] (x) he receives reward, 

all the more so 

if he keeps himself apart from that which a man’s soul longs after and 
covets, [for example] robbery and incest, (x) shall he gain merit for himself 
and his generation and the generations of this generation to the end of all genera- 
tions! 


Similarly, Paul has expanded and elaborated the (relatively) simple 
text of 2 Cor. 3:9 to produce the fuller version of 2 Cor. 3:7-8. This 
occurs mainly in the first section of the statement. Paul tells us here 
that ‘the covenant of death’ was carved in letters of stone (it is surely 
unlikely that this detail was included in the original statement a 
fortiori), and notes that the glory of the Mosaic revelation was so bright 
that the Israelites could not look at Moses’ face, even though the 
brightness of the glory was fading. This latter addition emphasises 
the inferior status of the Mosaic revelation in relation to the 
Christophany. Paul thus reverses his description—instead of the 
superiority of the Christophany to which he refers at 2 Cor. 3:9, he 
refers here to the inferiority of the covenant from Sinai. But this re- 
versal does not effect a change of basic meaning when 2 Cor. 3:7- 
8 is compared with 2 Cor 3:9, and apart from this one stylistic change, 
it is clear that Cor. 3:7-8 1s an expanded version of the verse which 
follows in Paul's text, namely 2 Cor. 3:9. 


We now turn to 2 Cor. 3:11: 


ei yàp tò Katapyovpevov 51d 6óEnc, NOAA UGAAOV TO uévov £v 
56En. 
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For if what faded away (x) [was] with splendour 
all the more so (a fortiori) 
what is permanent (x) [is clothed] in splendour. 


When this text is compared with 2 Cor. 3:7-8, it is difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that 2 Cor. 3:11 is a later version of 2 Cor. 3:7-8. 
The reference to the Mosaic revelation that has ‘faded’ in 2 Cor. 
3:7 has become an allusion in 2 Cor. 3:11, which would be difficult 
to understand without the earlier verse. Similarly, ‘what is perma- 
nent’ in 2 Cor. 3:11 amplifies Paul's reference to the ‘covenant of 
the Spirit’ in 2 Cor. 3:8. In other words, we need the text of 2 Cor. 
3:7-8 to understand fully the statement at 2 Cor.3:11—the intervening 
text in Paul's letter is too abstract, and not sufficiently explicit to 
make this meaning clear. This suggests that the shorter text of 2 Cor. 
3:11 is a condensed, later version of the longer 2 Cor. 3:7-8. This 
relationship is however obscured by the intervening verses, particu- 
larly 2 Cor. 3:9, which is obviously itself closer in thought to the 
verse which precedes, namely 2 Cor. 3:7-8, than it is to the subsequent 
statement of 2 Cor. 3:11. 

This points to the conclusion that Paul first composed 2 Cor. 3:9, 
the simplest of the verses analysed above. Subsequently he composed 
2 Cor. 3:7-8, and this verse was the later inspiration for 2 Cor. 3:11. 
If this is correct, these statements could not have been composed in 
the order that they now appear in Paul's text, which 1s the order of 
composition we would naturally assume. This further suggests Paul's 
statements were not composed at the same time as his second letter 
to the Corinthian, but were expressed earlier and were then pre- 
served in some way, probably in writing, perhaps in a notebook of 
some kind, and later used when Paul wrote the text in which they 
now lie. It is also perhaps possible that Paul rearranged segments of 
his letter after an earlier draft. Whatever the case, although clear 
strands of development and unity can be claimed for the overall 
pericope of 2 Cor. 3:7-11, which is usually delimited by commen- 
tators as a discrete unit in itself? this continuity is no more than the 
achievement than can be expected from an intelligent writer who 
compiled a continuous text (as far as his readers are concerned) from 


9 See for example: Victor Paul Furnish, // Corinthians: A New Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary, AB 32A (Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1984), 
226, "These verses [3:7-11] are bound together because they manifest a common 
thesis and because the form of argumentation is the same throughout... the trans- 
lation of Martin (see n. 6 above) 57; Thrall (see n. 1 above) 239. 
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more than one source. A detailed analysis of the statements a fortiori 
suggests however that this impression of continuity does not conform 
to the order in which individual texts were actually composed. These 
observations can now be added to those of many others who have 
cast doubt on the compositional integrity of 2 Cor. 1-7 as a whole.!? 


Paul and the Rabbinic Rule of Dayyo: 
The Variants tfj dtaxovia and ù óuakovía at 2 Cor 3:9a 


One important detail of a rabbinic statement a fortiori, which has not 
yet been discussed, relates to the parity that must exist between the 
premise and the conclusion of such a statement, that is, the parity 
which must exist for the common characteristic or quality which both 
topics in the statement must share. For example: If a student with 
a second class degree (the 'lighter' or *weaker' subject) (x) deserves 
a prize of £100, then all the more so (a fortiori) a student with a first 
class degree (the ‘stronger’ or ‘heavier’ subject) (x) deserves a prize 
of £100. The parity here is the equality of the prize that each stu- 
dent receives. This conclusion may be surprising in view of natural 
justice which loudly proclaims that a better student should collect a 
better prize. But on the basis of a classic rabbinic statement a for- 
tiori, this is not possible, since the conclusion of such a statement is 
not permitted to go beyond the terms stated in the premise. Other- 
wise, there is uncertainty, there being no limit to the amount that 
the better student might receive. 

This limiting rule in Hebrew is called dayyo, literally, ‘it is suffi- 
cient’. This defining term is taken from the expression J) N22 17 
T2 nvm PTT, ‘it is sufficient that the result derived from an in- 
ference is equivalent to the law from which it is drawn’, as expressed 
in Sifre 106, cited below.!! The rule is justified by the rabbis from 
Num 12:14, which defines the maximum length for the punishment 
of Miriam, when she defamed her brother Moses, the leader of the 
Israelites, and thus the representative of God, according to rabbinic 
thought: 


10 For a summary of opinions see Linda L. Belleville, Reflections of Glory: Pauls 
Polemical Use of the Moses-Doxa Tradition in 2 Corinthians 3. 1-18, JN TSup 52 
(Shefficld: JSOT Press, 1991) 20-23, 85-103. 

!! For more on the rule of dayyo, see Mielziner (see n. 1 above) 134-35; Hyam 
Maccoby, The Philosophy of the Talmud (London: RoutledgeCurzon, 2002) 196, 217- 
18. 
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Num 12:1: And Miriam . . . spoke against (i.e., slandered) Moses 


Num 12:14: And the Lord said unto Moses: If her father had but spit 
in her face, should she not have been punished for seven days? Let 
her be shut out from the camp for seven days, and after that let her 
be received in again. 


Since Moses was the representative of God, Miriam’s insult to Moses 
was considered as slander of God himself. But for how long should 
she be punished? The answer can be discovered from Num 12:14 
which states that if Miriam had slandered her father, she would have 
been punished for seven days. According to a rabbinic argument a 
fortiori based on this fact, she could not therefore be punished for 
this type of crime for longer than seven days, even though she had com- 
mitted a more serious offence. In other words, the conclusion which is 
valid for a ‘weak’ situation (here, slandering a father) must also be 
valid for a ‘strong’ situation (here, as it were, the slandering of God). 
This is formally discussed in the tannaitic commentary on Numbers, 


Sifre 106: 


NUDO TY Tan Y TIN CON TaN MEN ONW AYN TAN ID N ^ 
TYIN Down mm TAsw CD pw v'2 Tas DD cN np20 nap 
TONO ^D AR Taw Va mas nb pu. myn pon ja sao ra OD» 

n»3o oy imm 


Rabbi Achay in the name of Rabbi Joshia says: She (=Miriam) [could 
have] uttered two [possible] insults. If her human father she had in- 
sulted she would have been shamed for seven days. [Thus], if [by. 
insulting] her human father [she would have been shamed for] seven 
days [then we might expect that if she had insulted} the One Who 
Created the World [she would have been insulted for] fourteen days. 
[But] i is sufficient (TY) for the conclusion [of the argument] to be 
[equivalent] to the premise (= the thing being judged). If [by insult- 
ing] her human father, she was shamed for seven days, then [by in- 
sulting] Him Who Created the World, [she should not also be shamed 
for] seven [days]!!? 


Does Paul keep to this rule in his statements from Corinthians ex- 


1? Sifre 106. For the Hebrew text, see Horowitz (see n. 2 above) 105, lines l- 
3. For more traditional English translations, see: Levertoff (see n. 2 above) 88-89; 
Neusner (see n. 2 above) 2. 131. The same statement is elaborated at b. B. Qam. 
25a. 
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amined above? Or, as this question is usually posed by Christian 
scholars, does Paul equate the glory of the covenant from Sinai (in 
the premise of his statements) with the glory of the Christophany 
(in the conclusion), or does he exalt the glory of the Christophany 
over that of the covenant from Sinai?!’ The answer to this question 
can be found in the words of his texts, especially in the changes that 
he makes to his statements, which, almost without exception, focus 
on this point. 

Thus, at 2 Cor. 3:9, probably the earliest of his three statements, 
Paul uses the verb nmepicoeve in relation to the Christophany.!* 
However, this is a rather obvious insertion particularly in the ab- 
sence of a ‘balancing’ verb in the first part of his statement in rela- 
tion to the Mosaic revelation (the lack of any verb is discussed further 
below). In the next of his statements, 2 Cor. 3:7-8, Paul is more subtle. 
He first changes the name for his two subjects, using terms of much 
broader appeal—@dvatog ‘death’ as opposed to nveopna ‘spirit’, in 
comparison with the more esoteric ‘condemnation’ as opposed to 
‘righteousness’ in 2 Cor. 3:9. This surely gives his verse much greater 
appeal. More significantly, as far as Paul's praise of the Christophany 
is concerned, instead of the direct, verbal reference to the superior- 
ity of the Christophany in 2 Cor. 3:9b, Paul instead uses a midrashic 
reference to refer to the fading glory of the Mosaic event. This 
reference is inserted into a descriptive section of the verse, so that 
it does not affect the main argument a fortiori, as can be seen from 
the basic expression of 2 Cor. 3:7-8 above. Paul is thus less open to 
the charge of the infringement of dayyo. The descriptive reference 
to the diminishing glory of the Mosaic covenant also more subtly 
alludes to the superior glory of the covenant from Christ. Finally, 
in 2 Cor. 3:11, Paul finds yet another method of achieving this aim. 
In this verse, the superiority of the Christophany is established in 
the very fabric of the statement, by the abstract names that Paul 
invents for the two covenants, namely tò uévov ‘the thing that re- 
mains’ and tò katapyovpevov ‘the thing that has paled’. The names 


13 The argument is summarised by Thrall (see n. 1 above) 239-41. 

14 Originally noted by H. Müller, “Der rabbinische Qal-Wachomer-Schluss in 
paulinischer Typologie", ZNW 58 (1967) 73-92, especially pp. 79-80; see also J.F. 
Collange, Enigmes de la Deuxième Epitre de Paul aux Corinthiens, SNTSMS 18 (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972) 79, and the references of Thrall (see 
n. | above) 240, n. 341. 
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of the two subjects are thus themselves the bearers of the underly- 
ing message of his text. Furthermore, whereas in his earlier state- 
ments, Paul limits his references either to the superiority of the 
Christophany or to the inferiority of the Mosaic revelation, 2 Cor. 
3:11 refers to both these ideas. Paul thus finds increasingly sophis- 
ticated methods to hint that the revelation of Jesus Christ was supe- 
rior to the revelation that was given at Sinai, and the successive 
changes in his statements are almost exclusively devoted to promoting 
this cause. There is also some indication however, especially at 2 
Cor. 3:7a (in which there is an allusion to the superior nature of the 
Christophany which dos not impinge on the main argument of the 
statement) that Paul attempts to work within the rule of dayyo. 

It is possible moreover that this allusion is encouraged by Paul 
from his knowledge of an accident of translation, by which the Greek 
phrase which links the two main sections of his arguments— 
TOAAG uGAAov, ? or rc oùyı WAAAOV!®—is the standard translation 
for the several Hebrew alternatives, NMI 5p or 132 nos Dy 
TAD) or—Y T1 YN, which are used in rabbinic statements a fortiori 
formally to link the two main sections of the text. These Hebrew 
phrases are almost always translated with an expression that includes 
a comparative term, for example, ‘all the more so’, or ‘a fortiori, or, 
as just noted, the phrases used by Paul, although in keeping with 
the rabbinic tradition (where there is no intention to compare the 
two chosen subjects with reference to their stated common quality 
or characteristic), there is no term of comparison in the Hebrew 
phrase. Thus, Kal vahomer INM "p (the expression often used to name 
the statement itself) means literally ‘light and heavy’ or ‘light and 
serious’, MAD THD MMs SY means literally ‘on one, how much and 
how much’, and—W PTPN means ‘can it not be deduced that ..?’ 
It is however obvious that an expression which includes a term of 
comparison might lead the author or reader to expect a compari- 
son between the two subjects, although no such intention is even 
hinted by the corresponding terminology in the Hebrew texts. An 
example of such a tendency can be seen in the comment of one 
scholar on the meaning of nepiooevo at 2 Cor. 3:9: “Pensseuo must 
mean ‘to abound’ If the verb were merely to express the compara- 


» 2 Cor.3:9, 11. Also Rom. 5:9,10,15, 17; Phil. 12:2. 
l6 2 Cor. 3:7-8. Paul also uses the phrase nóoco uGAXov at Rom. 11:12, 24; Phim. 
16. 
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tive (‘be still greater than’) it would be redundant with ‘mallon’.”!’ 


But the term pGAAov, in this context may not mean ‘more’. If indeed 
Paul is constructing a classic rabbinic statement a fortiori, the phrase 
that he uses, TOAA® WaAAov, could best be translated along the lines 
‘is it not logical, rather than by a phrase that includes a compara- 
tive term. On the other hand, if Paul hoped or expected that the 
natural tendency of the reader would lead him to assume the usual 
understanding of the common term paAAov, this comment, and those 
of many others, might well be correct.!® This would also explain the 
comparatively tentative reference of Paul to the superiority of the 
Christophany at 2 Cor. 3:8, since he felt that he could rely on the 
technical terminology of his statement to further the message he 
intended for his verse. 

However, a further method that Paul almost certainly used to 
promote his belief emerges from a detailed examination of 2 Cor. 
3:9. The textual history of this verse includes two much discussed 
variants—th óuxKoviq or 7 81akovia—in the premise of Paul's state- 
ment at 2 Cor 3:9a. The reading tf) &1aKkovía has support from 
important Alexandrian and Western witnesses, and is accepted by 
the editors of the Greek New Testament, rather than f| 8vakovia, which 
occurs in the majority of Byzantine texts.!° As can be seen from the 
translations below, both variants are acceptable, as far as sense is 
concerned.?? Square brackets surround the terms which are not 


17 Jean Héring, The Second Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians (London: Epworth, 
1967) 24. 

'8 Translations of 2 Cor. 3:9, such as those found in the RSV may therefore 
be justified, although they ignore the rule of dayyo. Thus: “For if there was splendour 
in the dispensation of condemnation, the dispensation of righteousness must far 
exceed it in splendour". Similarly, Furnish (see n. 9 above) 201: *For if there is 
splendor with the ministry of condemnation, how much more does the ministry 
of righteousness abound with splendor". The observations here, in which the text 
of 2 Cor. 3:7 is considered in relation to the rule of dayyo, taking account of a 
convention of translation from Hebrew to Greek, may contribute towards elimi- 
nating the distracting possibilities (for example, the Palestinian exegetical tradi- 
tion regarding the glory that surrounded Moses at the revelation on Sinai) in the 
discussion summarised by Thrall (see n. 1 above) 1. 239-40, regarding whether 
Paul intended to emphasise the greater glory of the Christophany, or merely to note 
the similar glory of the two revelations from Moses and Jesus Christ. 

1? For details, see Nestle-Aland (see n. 4 above) ad loc. Scholarly opinions are 
summarised by: Furnish (see n. 9 above) 204, who notes that most translators and 
commentators prefer the nominative; and by Thrall (see n. 1 above) 248-49, n. 
398. 

20 Ralph P. Martin, 2 Corinthians (Dallas, Texas: Word, 1991) 58; Collange (see 
n. 14 above) 79, ‘le sens reste tout a fait le même’. 
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represented in Greek but are necessary for a smooth English trans- 
lation. 


2 Cor 3:9, reading tf &1akoviq: 

For if [there is] splendour with the ministry (tf ŝtakovig) of condem- 
nation, how much more so does the ministry (ñ daxovia) of righteous- 
ness abound with splendour!?! 


2 Cor 3:9, reading 1| ó1axovía: 

For if the ministry ( 8&1akovta) of condemnation [was a matter] of 
glory, much more shall the ministry (i ó1akovía) of righteousness 
abound in glory.?? 


The variants can be explained when we take into account Paul's 
Jewish background, especially his alleged knowledge of Hebrew or 
Aramaic, which accounts for the several semiticisms noticed in his 
text.?? [t has even been suggested that Greek may have been the 
second language he spoke.?* If then Paul was even moderately famil- 
iar with Hebrew, the dative noun fj dvaxovig can be explained as 
a translation into Greek of the prefixed Hebrew preposition 2, mean- 
ing ‘to, for, in regard to’, thus, For if in regard to the covenant of condem- 
nation there is glory, all the more so ... .2° Or else, the dative case can be 


21 Trans. Furnish (see n. 9 above) 201, with p. 204, n. 9. See also Martin (see 
n. 6 above) 57-58, *If there was glory in the ministry that leads to condemna- 
tion ...". 

?? Trans. C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Lon- 
don: Adam & Charles Black, 1973) 109, 116. Similarly, Furnish (see n. 9 above) 
201, ‘For if there is splendour with the ministry of condemnation ..’; Martin (see 
n. 6 above) 57: ‘For if the ministry that leads to condemnation was glorious ...’. 

23 F, Blass and A. Debrunner, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1961) s.v. index, 
‘Semitisms’, esp. para. 189, Dative of Possession. According to Acts 22:2-3, 26:5, 
Paul was a pupil of Gamaliel and spoke ‘in the Hebrew language’, although Paul 
himself does not make this claim, stating only that he was ‘a Pharisee’. 

?* The suggestion of R. Dean Anderson Jr, Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul 
(Kampen, the Netherlands: Kok Pharos, 1996) 250, on the basis of documented 
Greek solecisms and a ‘general lack of literary sophistication’, along with a pos- 
sible foreign accent (Luc. Nav. 2). 

25 Francis Brown, S.R. Driver and Charles A. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicon 
of the Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1953) 510. This seems also to be the 
conclusion of commentators working only from Paul’s Greek, see for example 
Newman (See n. 5 above) 322: ‘[with reference to 2 Cor. 3:7, 9, 11] The series 
of genitives and datives with the prepositions £v should all be construed as means: 
it was by means of the appearances of God's Glory that the covenant (of Death) 
was established'. 
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explained as a dative of possession,” a function also served in Hebrew 
by the prefix 9.27 

The impression of a Hebraic background for 2 Cor. 3:9a is fur- 
ther strengthened by the lack of a Greek equivalent for the verb ‘to 
be’ in the first section of the statement a fortiori, although it is a 
complete clause in itself, and would normally be present in a sen- 
tence in Greek. (The missing verb is supplied in square brackets in 
the translations above.) The absence of such a verb is however is 
normal for biblical and mishnaic Hebrew (the latter is the language 
in which the tannaitic a fortiori texts were recorded, and thus the 
language in which they were probably expressed at the time of Paul) 
since the Hebrew of these (and later) times does not possess a simple 
verb which corresponds to the Greek present tense of etvat or 
yiyveoOa1. An example of a statement a fortiori introduced with a 
term prefixed by 2, which corresponds with the Greek dative case, 
and which is also placed at the beginning of the clause in which there 
is also no term for the verb ‘to be’, can be seen in the Mishnah at 
m. Shebi. 7.2.?? This concerns the rules applicable to the disposal 
of plants in the seventh year, when no cultivation of crops is allowed. 
All the more so, claim the sages, profit from the sale of such crops 
is disallowed: 


ua ps 19 
Omm 5p 
jm" 

For them [= the plants] the law of removal (12^2) [does] not apply. 


All the more so 
to the money of their sale [the law of removal does not apply]! 


It is of course the case that omission of a verb, especially the copula 
éotiv is tolerated in Greek, especially in short, proverb-like sentences, 
in which category the first section of statement a fortiori must surely 
fall.?? But the absence of a verb in the first section of Paul's text is 
further emphasised by the presence of a verb in the second half of Paul's 


26 Thus Thrall (see n. 1 above) 1.248-49, nn. 398, 399, citing Blass and 
Debrunner (see n. 23 above) para.189. 

27 Brown, Driver and Briggs (see n. 25 above) s.v. 9, 5. 

28 The text is repeated with a small variant in the Tosefta, t. Shev. 5.4. 

29 For example, 1 Cor. 15:27, AfiAov öt ...; G; 1 Thes. 5:3, dtav Agywouv: eiprivm 
xai àoodAe1a, tote ...; G; Matt. 10:10, Aros ó épyátng tig tpopñs abtov. For many 
other examples in the NT, see Blass and Debrunner (see n. 23 above), para. 127. 
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statement, at 2 Cor. 3:9b, neptoceva, ‘to be superior’. This verb of 
course is optional—if the first part of Paul’s statement makes sense 
without a verb, so also would the second. Moreover the presence of 
the verb mars the symmetry of the statement, which appears to be 
the aim of Paul in other statements he makes. The superfluous nature 
of the verb in the second half of Paul’s statement can clearly be seen 
when Paul’s words are arranged analytically, when it is clear that 
the presence of the verb in the second section of the statement means 
that the latter is longer than the first, having three main sense units 
instead of two: 

£i yap 

(1) tfj &1axovíg tfjg Kataxpicems (2) 908a, 

T0ÀAÓ LOAAOV 

(1) nepicoever (2) ù 61axovia tig 6wxatocóvng (3) 668m. 


This can be compared with 2 Cor. 3.11 which is perfectly constructed 
as far as the symmetry of units is concerned: 
gi yap 
(1) tò Katapyotpevov (2) dia 6ó8&nc, 
TOAA® LOAAOV 
(1) tò pévov (2) £v 868r. 


Similarly Rom. 5:9, in which the two related topics are vóv, ‘now 
(the ‘lighter’ subject) and G0 ts ópyfic, literally, ‘from the wrath 
to come’, that is, ‘the future’ (the ‘heavier’ topic). The quality with 
which both these topics are compared is the saving effected by Jesus 
Christ. This is expressed in the first part of Paul’s statement as ‘having 
been justified by his blood’ and subsequently, in the second section 
of Paul’s statement, as ‘we shall be saved by him’. The words of Paul 
have been re-arranged below to draw attention to symmetry of the 
number of units. Since this is the most straightforward order, it is 
possible that it follows more closely the order in which the statement 
was first drafted (in thought or in writing) by Paul: 


TMOAA® ODV LGAAOV 

(1) vov (x) (2) Suka1w8Evtes (3) Ev tÂ aipatt avtod 
(1) ànó ths Opyfs (x) (2) owOnodpE8a (3) 87 avtov 

all the more 


[If] now (x) having been justified by his blood 
from the wrath to come [=in the future] (x) we shall be saved by him! 
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The balance between the two sections of a statement, combined with 
the lack of any representation of the verb ‘to be’, in which Paul could 
have included a verb, such as nepiooevo (had he so wished), is very 
clear in his following remarks based on simple analogy. In these 
statements, the adjective in the first subject functions also for the 
second, although it is unexpressed. This can be compared to the 
Hebrew statements cited above, and at the beginning of the arücle, 
which also carry over the sense of the premise, so that the final 
conclusion is unexpressed : 


Rom. 11:162: 
£i 62 T] ànapyrn ayia, 
Kai tò $opapna: 


If the initial-offering [of the dough] [is] holy, 
so-also [is] that-which-is-mixed [= the mixture as a whole] 
[is holy]! 


Rom 11:16b: 
Kai £i n pita ayia, 
kal oi KAGSOL. 


If the root is holy, 
so-also the branches [are holy]! 


It seems that Paul aimed whenever possible, and almost always in 
short statements, for an elegant parity of units between the two main 
sections of his statement. Thus it must be significant that there is 
only a near parity of the two sections of 2 Cor. 3:9, when parity could 
so easily have been achieved by the absence of the verb nepiooévet, 
since the presence of this verb is not needed to complete the sense 
of the clause. The function of this verb—to allude to the superior- 
ity of the covenant from Christ—could surely have been achieved 
by other means. Why then did Paul write in this particular way? 

With the omission of a verb ‘to be’, along with Paul’s use of a 
construction which corresponds with the use of the Hebrew prepo- 
sition 1, the first section of Paul's statement reproduces a Hebrew 
clause in Greek, so that a clause with flawed Greek is thereby pro- 
duced. Paul thus alludes idiomatically and grammatically with im- 
perfect Greek to the flawed and inferior quality of the Hebrew 
revelation of Moses at Sinai. 
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A similar example of this technique, whose imperfections can be 
related to the influence of Hebrew and Jewish thought rather than 
the wish to prove the superiority of one concept over another, again 
appears in the same letter of Paul, at 2 Cor. 6:14. As many com- 
mentators note, this verse is inspired by the Septuagint's version of 
Lev. 19:19, which forbids the mating of cattle which ‘require a dif- 
ferent yoke', the latter qualification stated with the adjective 
etepdoCvyoc. This verse is interpreted by anonymous tannaitic rab- 
bis—that is, rabbis who could well have been contemporaries of 
Paul—as both a prohibition against the mating of different species, 
and also as a prohibition against yoking different species to the same 
plough at the same time. The latter is clearly stated in Hebrew, in 
an unattributed (thus, possibly early, pre-second century) mishnaic 
text: 'One kind of cattle with another kind of cattle ... it is forbid- 
den to plough ... with them’.°° At 2 Cor. 6:14, Paul turns this rul- 
ing into a metaphor in order to prohibit association between the 
Christian Corinthians and those whom Paul labels Griotot: 


MÌ yiv£o0g EtepoCvyodvtes dniotoig tic yap petoxyÌ 8ukaoovüvr kai 
Gvonia Tj tic Kotvavia þat) zpóg okótog 


Literally translated, this text may read: 


Do not be yoked-together with unbelievers. For what [is] participa- 
tion with-respect-to-righteousness and with-respect-to-lawlessness. Or 
[what is] fellowship with-respect-to-light with darkness? 


This verse can of course be translated into smooth English, for 
example, ‘Do not be incongruously yoked with unbelievers. For what 
have righteousness and lawlessness in common? Or what fellowship 
has light with darkness?’?! Nevertheless, such translations should not 
obscure those features of Paul’s Greek which can be related to the 
Hebrew language and to Jewish thought. Firstly, there is Paul’s 
periphrastic construction in which yiveo@e is combined with the 
present participle €tepoCvuyobvtec, which means essentially ‘coupling 
together’, a hapax legomenon which, as modern scholars note, is re- 
lated to adjective EtepdCuyog in the Septuagint.?? Paul's construc- 
tion and terminology corresponds with the similar periphrastic use 
of the verb WIT at m. San. 5.5: NTM Yn, ‘they went in pairs’. 


30 Mishnah, m. Kil. 8.2. 
31 Thrall (see n. 1 above) 1.471. 
32 The periphrasis is noted by Furnish (see n. 9 above) 361, with references. 
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The simple past tense of this verb ( a hypothetical 31117571) does not 
appear in the tannaitic texts. The verb DYT means ‘to be joined’ 
and can be used for humans or animals.?? The root of this verb is 
DT, zug, which has an obvious acoustic similarity with the stem Gvy- 
in Greek. Can it be a coincidence that Paul uses a verb with a simi- 
lar sound and meaning compared with a term in Greek, in a simi- 
lar periphrastic construction? A second Hebraic feature in Paul's text 
is Paul's use of the dative of respect,?* which (as noted above) is a 
common function of the Hebrew preposition 9. Thirdly, as is shown 
by the square brackets round ‘is’ in the literal translation above, there 
is a lack of the verb ‘to be’. The last two features replicate those in 
the text of 2 Cor. 3:9a. Finally, it should be noticed that both 2 Cor. 
6:14 and 2 Cor. 3:9a are expressed in relation to a concept of Jew- 
ish origin, which was voiced originally in Hebrew, the former in an 
allusion to the law of mixed species (to which the whole tractate, 
Kilaim, is devoted in the Mishnah) and the latter in relation to the 
covenant from Sinai. 

Paul further emphasises his Hebraic allusion in 2 Cor. 3:9a by 
placing this text in parallel with 2 Cor. 3:9b, the latter composed in 
perfect Greek. Paul thus corrects his imperfections, as far as Greek 
grammar is concerned, in the second part of his statement a fortiori 
(2 Cor. 3:9b) , using the nominative rj diaKovia as the simple sub- 
ject of a clause in Greek, and using a verb which both completes 
the sense of this clause and provides a meaning which alludes to the 
superiority of the revelation from Christ. With this perfect Greek 
grammar and careful choice of words, Paul thus demonstrates by 
comparison the perfect nature of the revelation from Christ. Work- 
ing in Greek, Paul thereby exploits the grammar and vocabulary of 
two languages, Hebrew and Greek, to show the imperfection of the 
covenant from Sinai, in contrast with the perfection of the covenant 
from Christ. It is also clear that Paul has used the perfect medium 
for his purpose, since it is impossible to avoid the fact that the two 
main sections of a statement a fortiori are indissolubly paired, and 
stand in contrast with each other, even though, according to rab- 
binic principles, they are not themselves compared. 

It is unlikely however that Paul's audience would have appreciated 


33 See Marcus Jastrow, Dictionary of Talmud Babli, Yerushalmi, Midrashic Literature 
and Targumim (London: Luzac, 1903; repr. Israel, 1972) 383. 

34 Stanley E. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, 2nd edn. (Sheffield: JSOT, 
1994) 98. 
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the linguistic subtleties of his text. Perhaps for this reason, Paul 
abandoned such a technique when he later composed 2 Cor. 3:7-8, 
and subsequently 1 Cor. 3:11.5 It seems moreover, that as far as 
his readers were concerned, Paul was correct. At least one Greek 
scribe who copied Paul's work failed to understand the subtlety of 
Paul's text and adjusted the dative 1| 81akovía for a smoother, more 
satisfactory nominative, from the Greek point of view. This was done 
either to remove the lectio difficilior, even though acceptable in Greek, 
or perhaps to ‘correct’ the reading, especially in view of the repeated 
nominative cases for the subjects of the two surrounding statements 
a fortiori, (2 Cor 3:7-8, ù &vakovia tod 6avátov / fj Guxkovía tod 
nrv&ópatoc; 2 Cor. 3:11, tò Katapyovpevov / tò uévov), or even 
perhaps for both reasons combined.?9 

With regard to Paul's statements and the rule of dayyo, it is thus 
clear that the Paul develops his statement in order to proclaim the 
greater superiority of the covenant from Christ. This is achieved by 
Paul's management of the Greek language and the changes that he 
makes to successive statements, which are almost exclusively devoted 
to this aim. Paul thus announces not only that both covenants had 
glory—the basic conclusion of his a fortiori texts—but that the glory 
of one was greater than the other. He thereby consistently contra- 
venes the rule of dayyo. As far as the logic of Paul's statement is 
concerned, this weakens his argument as a correct statement a for- 
tiori, because his conclusions are foreseen. This is because there would 
be little point in the premise that of X, the ‘lighter’ subject (because it has 
less or inferior glory), has glory; then, all the more so, it can be concluded that 
T, the ‘heavier’ subject (because 1t has more or superior glory), has glory, since, 


35 Tt is however difficult to avoid the observation that Paul was still influenced 
by Hebrew when he composed 2 Cor. 3:8. Scholars note that ‘the ministry of the 
Spirit 7 Staxovia tod nvebpatos is contrasted with ‘the ministry of Death’ h 
óvakovta tod Bavátov, thus for example, Furnish (see n. 9 above 204). But trans- 
lations and commentaries do not make this contrast clear, especially when nveðua 
is translated ‘Spirit’, in accordance with the understanding of Pauline thought, 
for example, see Thrall (see n. 1 above) 237, 244 with n. 370. But if nveðua is a 
translation from Hebrew B3, the contrast with ‘the ministry of Death’ can be 
made, since one of the meanings of WI is ‘life’, see Brown, Driver and Briggs 
(see n. 25 above) s.v. WHI, 3c. 

36 Tt is possible that the nominative 7j 8takovia results from a comparatively 
simple scribal assimilation to the preceding and following nominatives, see B.M. 
Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (London and New York: 
United Bible Societies 1971) 578. See the references in Thrall (see n. 1 above) 
249, n 398 for authorities who propose a scribal alteration from lectio difficilior. 
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if something with less glory is set aside something with more glory, 
they both clearly have glory, which 1s the conclusion of Paul. Fore- 
knowledge of the existence of the quality of glory in both his sub- 
jects thus means that Pauls conclusion can be anticipated, is 
superfluous, and does not teach. It seems however that although in 
at least one instance (2 Cor. 3:7) Paul tried to accommodate the 
rabbinic rule, he in general ignored this lapse of logic, in order to 
promote his principle aim—the proclamation of the superiority of 
the covenant from Christ. As one scholar notes: ‘Paul’s primary intent 
... is not to interpret a biblical text, but rather to use text, tradition, 
and haggada (and perhaps whatever else was at hand) to interpret 
his own current situation'.?? The deliberate misuse of a rabbinic 
statement a fortiori from which to promote his own intense belief is 
surely a part of ‘whatever else was at hand’, 


37 Belleville (see n. 10 above) 298. 


PART TWO 


CULTURE, CONFLICT AND THE RHETORIC OF PAUL 


PAUL'S ROLE AS ‘FATHER’ TO HIS CORINTHIAN 
‘CHILDREN’ IN SOCIO-HISTORICAL CONTEXT 
(1 CORINTHIANS 4:14-21)* 


Trevor J. Burke 


Commentators have often drawn attention to the sudden change in 
Paul’s tone in | Cor. 4:14-21, but few, if any, have remarked on 
the frequency of familial expressions. Of special note is Paul’s rela- 
tionship to the Corinthians as that of a ‘father’ (yevva@ 4:16) to his 
‘children’ (téxva, 4:14), an affinity he contrasts with other familial 
roles such as ‘guardians’ (navdaywyous, 4:15) and other so-called 
‘fathers’ (natépas, 4:15) of his day. As the Corinthians’ pater, Paul 
in his absence dispatches Timothy, his associate and beloved ‘child’ 
(téxvov, 4:17), as a reminder of his ways.! Why does Paul use these 
family terms at the conclusion of the first major section of the letter 
(1:10-4:21) where divisive issues predominate? More important, from 
where do these expressions originate and how would they have been 
heard and understood by his Corinthian readers? It is sometimes 
argued that Paul’s use of family terminology reflects a re-socialisation 
of conversion where the èxkànoia, the ‘new “family of God”’,? 
functions as a replacement for the natural family ties severed by 
conversion. Rarely, however, have scholars sought to make a con- 


* This essay is written in honour of Dr Margaret Thrall’s scholarly contribu- 
tion to New Testament Studies and with whom I have had the privilege of re- 
searching. While I was teaching in S. Wales, Dr Thrall supervised my MPhil thesis 
entitled, “Adoptive Sonship (HUIOTHESIA) in the Pauline Corpus” (University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, 1994). This interest in Paul's family metaphors 
led to doctoral research on other fictive kinship terms in the corpus Paulinum (see 
n 5) which Prof. John M.G. Barclay (University of Glasgow) supervised. I am 
especially grateful to Prof. Barclay for reading and commenting on the present 
essay. 

! Paul makes reference to father-child relations in many of his letters (e.g. 
1 Thess. 2:11-12; Phil. 2:22) but does so more frequently in his troubled corre- 
spondence with the Corinthians (cf. 2 Cor. 6:11-13; 12:14-15). In 1 Corinthians, 
Paul also uses maternal imagery (1 Cor. 3:1-3a) and refers to siblings (i.e. ddeAgdc/ 
dep on 40 occasions. 

? E.g., W.A. Meeks, The Moral World of the First Christians (London: SPCK, 1986) 
129. 
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nection between the social institution of the family in the ancient 
world and the notion of early Christian communities as ‘families’ 
or fictive kinship groups.? In this essay I propose that Paul's use of 
the father-child metaphor derives its meaning from the socio-historical 
context of his day. More specifically, when the apostle employs these 
terms he is drawing on the common assumptions or normal social expecta- 
tions of household members in the ancient world.* That is to say, 
there were in Paul's day conventional attitudes or presuppositions 
regarding how fathers, children (and brothers) ought to conduct them- 
selves towards one another. 

In the first part of this paper, a cognitive approach to metaphor 
is pursued where Christian relations as a family are understood in 
terms of biological family relations in antiquity. In the second part 
of the paper, a broad range of ancient sources are sampled in order 
to identify a number of stock meanings or associations of the par- 
ent-child relationship. In the third part it is argued that Paul uses 
these common assumptions in regulating and controlling relations 
between himself and the Corinthian Christians.? 

In order to lay some groundwork for the topic in hand, it is nec- 
essary to engage first in a brief discussion of metaphor theory. 


3 See J.H. Neyrey, "Loss of Wealth, Loss of Family and Loss of Honor: The 
Cultural Context of the Original Makarisms in Q,” in P.F. Esler (ed.), Modelling 
Early Christianity: Social-Scientific Studies of the New Testament in its Context (London: 
Routledge, 1995) 139-58 (156-7). 

* H. Moxnes ("What is Family?: Problems in Constructing Early Christian Fami- 
lies” in H. Moxnes (ed.), Constructing Early Christian Families: Family as Social Reality 
and Metaphor (London: Routledge, 1997) 13-41 [18]) states: ‘What are the sources 
for studies in the context of early Christianity? The major sources are texts, 
Christian as well as Jewish, Greek and Roman authors. Jt is common among all these 
Sources that they offer statements of ...norms, not just data on people’s actual 
behaviour... The emphasis is upon these shared presuppositions...regarding families’ 
(emphasis added); see also S,J.D. Cohen (ed.), “Introduction,” in The Jewish Fam- 
ily in Antiquity (BJS 289; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1993) 1-5 (3); H. von Lips, Glaube-— 
Gemeinde—Amt: Zum Verständnis der Ordination in den Pastoralbriefen (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979) 126. 

? For a fuller defense of this methodology see Trevor J. Burke, “Family Mat- 
ters: An Exegetical and Socio-Historical Analysis of Familial Metaphors in 1 Thessa- 
lonians”, unpub. Ph.D. diss. University of Glasgow, 2000 36-41 (forthcoming as 
part of the JSNT Sup Series). 
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I. Metaphor and Meaning 


I do not intend here to review the vast body of theoretical litera- 
ture on metaphor, but will confine myself to some of the main points 
relevant to our inquiry. Aristotle’s classic definition of metaphor is 
a useful starting point—he characterises metaphor as ‘the applica- 
tion of an alien name by transfer’ (Poet. 21.7). Alternatively, meta- 
phor can be defined in terms of its cognitive content® and, according 
to one recent definition advanced by Lakoff and Johnson, metaphor 
is defined as ‘understanding and experiencing one kind of thing in 
terms of another kind of experience’. On the basis of this definition, 
we could say Paul is using metaphor, since he takes familial expres- 
sions from one sphere, that of the ancient social world, and applies 
them in another (quite different) sphere—the sphere of Christian 
relationships, by the use of analogy. In this case, the family in an- 
tiquity is the ‘donor’ field and the relationship between Paul (as 
‘father’) and the Corinthians (as his ‘children’) is the ‘recipient’ field. 
All this assumes that the correspondence between the two is suffi- 
ciently strong and meaningful to be an adequate basis for a meta- 
phor (I shall return to this below). 

Metaphor comprises two parts: the first is the imprecise element 
which is to be explained, and the second is the alien, or unexpected 
element which is used to supply the explanation. In accordance with 
Lakoff and Johnson’s earlier definition of metaphor (an understand- 
ing/experience taken from one sphere and transferred to another), 
different terms are employed to describe the realm from which a 
metaphor is taken e.g. the ‘source domain’, ‘vehicle’, or ‘donor field’. 
Likewise, different terms are used to describe the realm or ‘thing’ 
to which the metaphor is then applied e.g., the ‘target domain’, 
‘tenor’ or ‘recipient field’. 

As stated above, when Paul uses familial metaphors the assump- 
tion is that a sufficiently strong correspondence exists between ‘the 
one kind of thing’ and ‘another’ to serve as a basis for a metaphor. 
When Paul (or anyone) explicitly refers to himself as a ‘father’ (ac, 


5 G. Lakoff and M. Johnson, Metaphors We Live By (Chicago: Chicago Univer- 
sity Press, 1980) 5. Contemporary metaphor theory continues to be debated, es- 
pecially the issue of the cognitive content of metaphor. For arguments for and 
against see E.F. Kittay, Metaphor: Its Cognitive Force and Linguistic Structure (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1987) and D.Davidson “What Metaphor Means,” in S. Sacks 
(ed.), On Metaphor (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1978) 29-46. 
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1 Cor. 4:14; cf. 1 Thess. 2:11) a set of common notions or associa- 
tions are triggered in our twenty-first century minds but what is 
required is for us to grasp the first century meaning and the stereo- 
typical attitudes of such a term. If metaphors are to be a useful means 
of communication ‘the person using the figure and the person...hearing 
the words [must] give the words the same content’.’ Thus, if Paul's 
usage of familial nomenclature is far removed from what was com- 
monly associated with family members in antiquity, the correlation 
would be weak and the impact lessened and our findings rendered 
less useful. As I shall argue, Paul's use of family metaphors in gen- 
eral and the father-child metaphor in particular are replete with 
meaning and stem from the family in the ancient world. To test this 
hypothesis and to enable us to grasp the sense of these metaphors 
we need to look beyond Paul (see part 2 of this essay) to check 
whether his Jewish assumptions re family are likely to be consistent 
with those of his non-Jewish hearers. 

Linguists also grade metaphors according to their *quality' and in 
doing so make a distinction between ‘live’ and ‘dead’ metaphors. In 
this respect, Peter Macky points out that the phrase ‘run for elec- 
tion’ was once a novel and thus a living metaphor: it was under- 
stood only by reference to the more common sense of the word ‘run’ 
(as in ‘running a race’). However, the expression ‘run for election’ 
has become so commonplace that ‘users of English apply the verb 
without having to think about physical running first’. Hence, we 
may describe ‘run’ as in ‘run for election’ as a dead metaphor. So, 
is it the case that when Paul uses images such as ‘father’ or ‘child’ 
they were so traditional as to convey little or no meaning? I think 
not. We know that at the beginning of the Christian era family 
metaphors, certainly as far as ancient Roman society was concerned, 
permeated the religious, social and political spheres.’ This is espe- 
cially so because Roman life and society was often perceived as a 
society of fathers and sons!? where ‘the metaphor father held a 


7 F, Lyall, Slaves, Citizens and Sons: Legal Metaphors in the Epistles (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 1984) 20 (emphasis added). 

8 P.W. Macky, The Centrality of Metaphors to Biblical Thought: A Method for Inter- 
preting the Bible. Studies in the Bible and Early Christianity 19 (Lewiston, NY: Edwin 
Mellen, 1990) 53. 

9 E.M. Lassen, “The Roman Family: Ideal and Metaphor,” in Moxnes (ed.), 
Early Christian Families, 103-120 (110). 

10 Y, Thomas, ‘Vitae necisque potestas’ in Y. Thomas (ed.), Du Châtiment dans 
la Cité. Supplices Corporels et Peine de Mort dans la Monde Antique (Rome: École Francaise 
de Rome, 1984) 195-230. 
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particularly important position among family metaphors in the... 
Republic and later on in imperial Rome’.'! So, family metaphors 
were a very useful vehicle for the communication of the Christian 
faith in the ancient world. 

In the final analysis, in order to determine whether a metaphor 
is ‘live’ or not we need to understand the context (or cotext as it is 
called) and how metaphor is being used ‘by this particular author 
on this particular occasion’.!* Only on two occasions in | Corinthians 
does Paul refer to real fathers (5:1) and children (7:14) and from the 
context of 1 Cor. 4:14-21 it is obvious Paul is not the biological father 
of the Corinthians; moreover the way he uses these terms here and 
elsewhere in his correspondence with the Corinthians (cf. 2 Cor. 6:13; 
12:14-15) suggests in the metaphorical sense they are still very much 
alive.'? Indeed, there is an intensive use of the metaphor in 4:14- 
21, it is utilised in unusual ways (not set formulae), and the final 
reference to ‘rod’ (v. 21) makes good sense only if the Corinthians 
have heard the resonances of the metaphor of father-children in the 
previous verses. In my view there is good reason to believe that by 
using familial metaphors Paul is working with what / considers to 
be a familiar source-field and that there is a shared world of mean- 
ing about families from which he is drawing. 

I will now illuminate a number of aspects of the parent-child 
relationship from a broad selection of ancient texts. This will not 
only situate Paul in his rightful socio-historical milieu but will also 
provide a comparative context against which to understand his 
paternal role. It should also enable us to determine how he may have 
used such aspirations for clarifying his own relationship with his 
converts. I will restrict my discussion of the primary evidence (Jew- 
ish and non-Jewish)!* to aspects which impinge directly upon 1 Cor. 
4:14-21. 


!! Lassen, "The Roman Family,” 114. 

12 G.W. Dawes, The Body in Question: Metaphor and Meaning in the Interpretation of 
Ephesians 5:21-33 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 77. 

13 See O.L. Yarbrough, “Parents and Children in the Letters of Paul,” in L. 
Michael White and O.L. Yarbrough (eds.), The Social World of the First Christians: 
Essays in Honor of W.A. Meeks (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1995) 126-41 (131-38). 

14 I shall combine my presentation of the primary evidence since there is general 
agreement among scholars that, as far as the norms or presuppositions of parent-child 
relations in antiquity are concerned, there is not much difference between Jewish 
and non-Jewish families. Cohen (“Introduction,” 3) comments: “The Jewish val- 
ues and expectations governing parent-child relationships were entirely consonant 
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IL. The Normal Social Expectations of Father-Child 
Relations in Antiquity 


(a) Hierarchy 


Undergirding every discussion of family? life in antiquity is the 
common assumption that parent-child relations were hierarchical in 
nature. For example, Aristotle maintains that all households are 
hierarchically structured and comprise three relationships: father- 
child, master-slave, and husband-wife (Pol. 1.3.2). In order for the 
oikos to function well proper account must be taken of this hierar- 
chy since some are better fitted to rule (e.g., fathers) while others 
(e.g., children) are to serve (Pol. 1.1.2). A father governs his children 
in a hierarchical relationship, but nonetheless one between free 
people (Nich. Eth. 8.11.2). 

Aristotle's assumptions are echoed by Philo whose theoretical 
framework was basically hierarchical. The parent-child relationship 
is one expression of this order evident in Philo's remarks on the fifth 
commandment where parents are described as ‘rulers’ and ‘seniors’ 
and children as juniors! and ‘learners’ (Spec. Leg. 2.226). Elsewhere 
Philo states that ‘parents belong to the superior class...while chil- 
dren occupy the lower position [as]...subjects’ (Dec. 165-66). Other 
ncar contemporaries of Paul, Josephus and the first century Jewish 
poet Pseudo-Phocylides, also view parent-child relations as hierar- 
chical. Josephus' references to family relationships illustrates the chain 
of hierarchy where obedience is required of the various members: 
God is over humankind and elders, while fathers and rulers are over 
children, subjects and wives (Ap. 2. 201).!9 Pseudo-Phocylides regards 
the honour due to one's parents as ranking second only to the honour 
due to God (Sent. 8). 


with, and almost indistinguishable from, that of Greco-Roman society’; see also 
A. Reinhartz, “Parents and Children: A Philonic Perspective" in Cohen, The Jew- 
ish Family, 61-88 (87). 

1? In any study of the ancient family we are faced with the difficulty of which 
nomenclature to employ. Part of the problem is that no Greek, Latin or Hebrew 
words directly translate the English term and meaning of ‘family’ or ‘house’; see 
C. Osiek and D.L. Balch, Families in the New Testament World: Households and House 
Churches (Louisville/ Kentucky: Westminster John Knox Press, 1997) 6. 

16 C.B. Kittredge (Community and Authority: The Rhetoric of Obedience in the Pauline 
Tradition (Pennsylvania: Trinity Press International, 1998, 37-51) has recently 
shown how the semantic range of obedience language (ie. bnaxovetv and 
orotácoec8a in ancient Jewish and non-Jewish writers serves the purpose of 
upholding the hierarchical structure of the family. 
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The above Jewish presuppositions are widely shared by Graeco- 
Roman authors of the period. Only a few pertinent examples need 
be cited. Plutarch the first century Greek-born rhetorician states that 
it is natural for children to be subordinate to their parents since 
‘Nature, and the Law which upholds Nature, have assigned to par- 
ents after Gods, first and greatest honour’(Frat. Amor. 4/479F). Cicero 
and the Stoic writer Hierocles concur but they differ from the above 
writers in that the honour due to parents ranks third after the honour 
due to the gods and one's country (De Off. 1.160; Hierocles, 3.39.34). 
Indeed, Hierocles even goes as far as to suggest that not only are 
parents ‘most like the gods’ but are ‘far superior’ because ‘their 
nearness to us [means] we honour them more highly than the 
gods’(4.25.53).!7 


(b) Authority 


Closely associated with the notion of hierarchy is that of authority. 
According to Aristotle, authority and subordination are essential and 
it is the male who is considered the most rational, the woman less 
rational, and the child immature (Pol. 1.13.6-7). In his Michomachean 
Ethics Aristotle compares the authority exercised in the state with 
the authority administered in the household where he reasons it is 
natural for a father to exercise authority. However, there are right 
and wrong ways to do this—it is wrong for a father to exercise ty- 
rannical authority, but hierarchical authority is right and just in and 
of itself (Nich. Eth. 8.11.6). In Aristotle’s opinion, throughout life a 
child is regarded as never being separated from the father and is 
always dependent upon him (Nich. Eth. 5.6.8). Philo is in general 
agreement with these aspirations and recognises that both parents 
have authority over their offspring (Spec. Leg. 2.231) even though he 
concludes ‘the father [is] the head of the house’ (Mut. Nom. 217). 
Pseudo-Phocylides’ recommendations on the rearing of children, 
however, are strikingly milder. The poet warns parents not to be 
severe with their offspring: ‘parents are not to be harsh with their 
children but gentle (moi, Sent. 207).!® Cicero even likens himself 
to a mild father (De domo, 94). Plutarch’s views on authority are also 


17 References to Hierocles are taken from A.J. Malherbe, Moral Exhortation: A 
Graeco-Roman Sourcebook (LEC, 4; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1986). 

18 There is an interesting linguistic parallel here with Paul, if one accepts the 
variant reading, fjmot ‘gentle’ (1 Thess. 2:7). 
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lenient, evident in the way he directs his remarks towards the male 
parent: ‘fathers...should not be harsh and utterly austere’ towards 
their offspring (De Lib. 13/E).? 

As noted above, the parent-child relationship in antiquity was one 
of unequal power and authority. Basic to this relationship was the 
powerful principle of reciprocity where children were expected to 
render obedience to their parents. A string of Jewish and non-Jew- 
ish authors could be cited. For example, Philo insists that children 
should be ‘willing to hearken to their [parents] commands and to 
obey them in everything' (Spec. Leg. 2.236; cf. Josephus, Ant. 1.222). 
Likewise Seneca the Roman Stoic tells children of the need to 
*obey...parents... [and] give way to their authority... whether it was 
unjust or harsh’ (De Ben. 3.37:1-3; cf. Epictetus, Diss. 2.10.7).? 


(c) Imitation 


Imitating some kind of moral exemplar (e.g. teachers-pupils) was 
another stereotypical attitude in ancient society. Fathers in particu- 
lar expected to model appropriate behaviour for their children, 
especially sons, to imitate. Isocrates exhorts Demonicus to follow the 
example of his father Hipponicus: ‘I have produced a sample of the 
nature of Hipponicus after whom you should pattern your life as after 
an ensample, regarding his conduct as your law, and striving to 
imitate and emulate your father's virtue’ (Isocrates, Dem. 4.11). 
Plutarch stresses that ‘fathers above all’ should not misbehave in front 
of their offspring but should instead ‘make themselves a manifest 
example to their children, so that the latter, by looking at their fathers’ 
lives as at a mirror, may be deterred from disgraceful deeds and 
words’ (De Lib. 20/14B). In Jewish literature of the period, imita- 
tion of the father extended to imitation of their fore-fathers i.e. the 
fathers of the people of the nation. Josephus writes in relation to the 
Law that ‘children shall be taught to read, and shall learn both the 


1? The comments by these authors are indicative of this time when ‘paternal 
severity and filial duty gave way to mutual affection and devotion in the late re- 
public or early empire’; see, for example, R.P. Saller, Patriarchy, Property and Death 
in the Roman Family (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994), 104. 

20 I am aware that in the case of Stoic writers the higher call to the philosophical 
life did not always sit easily alongside the need for marriage/parenthood. How- 
ever, in the case of Seneca and Epictetus this tension is not irreconcilable (cf. Seneca, 
Fp. 9.17-19; Epictetus, Diss. 2.23.37-38). 
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laws and deeds of their fore-fathers in order that they may imitate 


the latter’ (Ap. 1.204; cf. Philo, Sacr. Abel 68; 1 Macc. 2.51). 


(d) Affection 


The theme of the naturalness of parental love is commonly found 
in ancient literature, often explicitly in Graeco-Roman writers. 
Aristotle notes that the love between a parent and their offspring 
was a mutual but nonetheless hierarchical emotion. Parental love 
for children ‘exceeds that of the child in duration’ because they ‘love 
their children as part of themselves’ (Nich. Eth. 8.12.2). ‘Parents love 
their child as soon as it is born’, whereas children love their parents 
‘only when time has elapsed and they have acquired understand- 
ing’ (Nich. Eth. 8.12.2). 

Philo uses very emotive language to describe the relationship 
between parents and their offspring: 


parents cherish their children with extreme tenderness because they 
are fast bound by the magnet forces of affection (Spec. Leg. 2.240). 


Elsewhere Philo, in his Exposition of the Law, views parents and their 
offspring as ‘inseparable parts’ because they are bound ‘by the love 
ties...of affection which unites them’ (Spec. Leg. 1.137). Plutarch not 
only considers parental love as present from inception—(‘accom- 
pan[ies] their first beginnings,’ De Amor. 3/495C)—but also as the 
goal of the relationship: ‘the end aim of bearing and rearing a child 
is not utility, but affection’ (De Amor. 3/496C). Plutarch even goes 
so far as to suggest that a father places affection for his children above 
personal honour and achievement: ‘No father is fond of oratory or 
of honour or of riches as he is of his children’ (Frat. Amor. 5/480C). 
According to Seneca, affection is the most important tie between 
parents and their progeny: ‘No affection binds us more than the love 
of children’ (De Clem. 1.14.2). The same author also states that both 
parents love their children but makes a distinction between how a 
father and a mother show affection towards their offspring. A father’s 
love for his children is stricter, but it is no less real for all that: ‘Do 
you not see how fathers show their love in one way and mothers in 
another? The father orders his children to be aroused from sleep in 
order that they may start early upon their pursuits, even on holi- 
days he does not permit then to be idle, and then he draws from 
them sweat and sometimes tears. [On the other hand], ‘the mother 
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fondles them in her lap, wishes them out of the sun, wishes them 
never to be unhappy, never to cry, never to toil’ (De Prov. 2.5).?! 


(e) Education 


Parents in antiquity, particularly fathers, were also expected to 
educate their offspring. Aristotle, whilst recognising the part which 
the state plays in the education of children also maintains that par- 
ents have a didactic role. ‘Parents’, he writes, ‘have bestowed on them 
[their children] the greatest benefits in being the cause of their 
existence and rearing, and later of their education’ (Eth. Nich. 8.12.5). 
But although it may be the responsibility of all ‘parents to train their 
sons’, Aristotle particularly emphasises the importance for children 
to attend to ‘paternal exhortations’ (oi ratpikoi. Adyou, Eth. Nich. 
10.9.15). 

Both Philo and Josephus enthuse about the early religious teach- 
ing of Jewish sons and refer to the laws as having been ‘engraved’ 
on the souls of all young Jews (Leg. 210; Ap. 2.178). In keeping with 
Jewish custom, the family was the locus for the socialisation and 
instruction of offspring. Philo states that children are taught by their 
parents ‘from their swaddling-clothes’ (Leg. 115) and should ‘impress 
upon their young minds...the most essential questions of what to 
choose to avoid...to choose virtues and vices and the activities to 
which they lead’ (Spec. Leg. 2. 228). Josephus shows a particular pride 
in his Jewish tradition, declaring that it is remarkable because of the 
place it gives to the ‘instruction of children’ (natdotpodia Ap. 1.60). 
Josephus also revels in the special emphasis placed on teaching within 
the context of the home (Ap. 2.173-74; cf. Ant. 8.12). 

Education is a subject which the first century philosopher Musonius 
Rufus addresses at some length. The instruction of one's children 


?! Classical scholars are currently of the view that father-son relations in the 
ancient world were not devoid of affection. E.M. Lassen (“Fathers and Sons,” in 
B. Rawson (ed.), Marriage, Divorce and Children in Ancient Rome [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1991, 114-43 [119]) writes: ‘Paternal love...was a reality in Antiquity’. Also, 
R.P. Saller (“Corporal Punishment, Authority and Obedience in the Roman 
Household," in Marriage, Divorce, and Children in Ancient Rome [Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1991] 144-65 [165]) rightly makes the point that ‘if the father had been the 
severe and repressive figure in Roman culture...it would have been odd that 
emperors were so concerned to present themselves as pater in contrast to 
dominus... The rationale for this image was surely precisely the fact that fathers exercised 
a benign authority (emphasis added). 
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should in Musonius Rufus’ opinion begin at the earliest possible 
moment: 'straight from infancy they ought to be taught that this 
[virtue] is right and that is wrong...that this is helpful, that is harmful, 
that one must do this, one must not do that’ (frag. 4.46.35f.).27 A 
similar point is made by Plutarch who states: ‘for just as it was 
necessary, immediately after birth, to begin to mould the limbs of 
the children's bodies in order that these may grow straight and 
without deformity, so, in the same fashion, it is fitting from the 
beginning to regulate the characters of children’ (De Lib. 5/3E). What 
is striking about all these views on the education of children is the 
fact that although Jewish and non-Jewish authors differed as regards 
the content of instruction, the responsibility for fathers to teach their 
offspring was a commonly held one in the ancient world. 

In summary: our brief survey of the conventional attitudes of an- 
cient writers re father-child relations reveals considerable agreement 
between Jewish and non-Jewish writers. The evidence for the most 
part shows that as far as the typical expectations of father-child 
relations are concerned, Jewish families were little different to their 
non-Jewish counterparts at the turn of the eras. 

Having isolated a number of stock meanings of the father-child 
relationship we now turn to consider the passage. It is my view that 
Paul uses an array of cultural assumptions of the father-child rela- 
tionship in regard to how he and the Corinthians ought to conduct 
themselves towards one another. 


IIT. Pauls Dysfunctional Family in Corinth 


1 Cor.4:14-21 concludes the first major unit of the body of the let- 
ter (chps. 1-4) where Paul has been primarily addressing the issue 
of divisions in the church at Corinth. In 1:10f. Paul explicitly refers 
to a number of factions, factions which centred around the 
Corinthians’ appeals to different authority figures (e.g., “I belong to 
Apollos” 1:12).23 To be sure, there were other authority figures in 


22 Meeks (Moral World, 61) writes: ‘Education began of course within the fam- 
ily. Even though schools had become common by imperial times, the father re- 
mained primarily responsible...for educating his dependants’ (emphasis added). 

23 M.M. Mitchell (Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation 
of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians [Louisville/ Kentucky: Westminster/ 
John Knox Press, 1991] 85-86) has shown that these formulaic appeals are com- 
monly used to describe relations between a parent and a child, the force of which 
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the Corinthian community, evident by the way the church met in 
the house of Stephanas (triv oikiav Zxeoavá, 16:15). Paul also men- 
tions Crispus and Gaius (1:14) in whose households church groups 
would probably have met. This points up the fact that the early 
churches in general and the Corinthian community in particular (cf. 
Kai oikov avtév éxkAnóig 16:19) was socially and structurally 
organised as different household units.?* Moreover, the fact that Paul 
refers to ‘the whole church’ (fy £x«kAnota 6An, 14:23), which only 
occasionally came together (11:18), suggests there were a number 
of separate house churches. Not only did each of these appeal to 
different authority figures but the rivalry and divisions which existed 
in the community were primarily between the household heads who 
hosted churches in their houses.” It is highly probable that these 
house churches were operating independently of each other, a prac- 
tice which would have contributed to the disunity in the commu- 
nity.? Thus, it is ironic that whereas the Corinthians’ relationships 
with outsiders were healthy, their relationships with one another were 
in disarray.” Irony also pervades the verses immediately preceding 
4:14-21 where Paul contrasts the elevated position of the Corinthians 
with his own debased rank: they are ‘kings’, ‘rich’, ‘wise’, ‘strong’ 
and ‘in honour’ (4:10) whereas he is ‘scum’, ‘a fool’, ‘weak’, and ‘in 
dishonour’ (4:12). In 4:14-21 Paul applies this to the moment in hand 
and in his absence takes the necessary action to curb the household 
divisions by having already sent Timothy to further his interests (4:17). 

1 Cor. 4:14-21 therefore marks a crucial turning-point in the letter 


is to suggest there are those within the Corinthian church who are acting child- 
ishly (3:1-3a). This being so, these appeals stand in stark contrast to Paul's call in 
4:14-21 for the Corinthians to become child-like in their conduct and relationship 
to him. 

?* L.M. White, Building God's House in the Roman World: Architectural Adaptation 
among Pagans, Jews and Christians, (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International 1990, 
105) posits as many as six or more house churches in Corinth in Paul's time. 

25 S.C. Barton, “Paul’s Sense of Place: An Anthropological Approach to Com- 
munity Formation in Corinth," MIS 32 (1986) 225-46 (238). 

2 E.g., E. Dassmann, “Hausgemeinde und Bischofsamt,” JAC 11 (1984) 82- 
97 (88). Historically, there may never have been an actual unity in the church at 
Corinth but as Mitchell (Paul, 1 n 1 ) rightly points out: ‘Paul’s rhetorical stance 
throughout | Cor is to argue that Christian unity is the.. .sociological expectation from 
which the Corinthians have fallen? (emphasis added). 

?7 J.M.G. Barclay, “Thessalonica and Corinth: Social Contrasts in Pauline 
Christianity," JSNT 49 (1992) 49-72, has shown how two churches founded in close 
succession to one another can develop differently in terms of their relationships to 
each other and to outsiders. 
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where Paul lays claim to a self-description superior to those just 
mentioned by the introduction of his paternal metaphor. Against the 
prevailing background of household dissension and rivalry, Paul uses 
paternal imagery to call for unity between the different ‘household 
factions by representing the church to itself as one household with Paul 
himself as its father'.?? To achieve this goal, Paul assumes a role 
similar to that of a paterfamilias in the ancient world who was respon- 
sible for exercising authority as well as maintaining order, peace and 
concord within his own family.?? In brief, Paul here is about the 
business of household management. 

At the outset Paul states that his aim is not to shame the 
Corinthians—they are his ‘beloved children’ (v. 14)—but to ‘admon- 
ish’ (vov8etéo, v. 14) them—a verb he uses elsewhere (cf. 1 Thess. 
5:12) and one which frequently describes a father’s admonishment 
of his offspring (e.g. Wisd. 11:10; Pss. Sol. 13:19; Josephus, Bell. fud. 
1.481). Mention of the Corinthians as his ‘beloved children’ paves 
the way for Paul to explicitly introduce his ‘father’ metaphor by 
declaring that he had ‘given birth’ (&yévvnoa, v. 15; cf. Phlm.10) to 
the Corinthians through the gospel. The notion of (spiritual) *beget- 
ting’ stresses the fact that Paul had been with the Corinthians from 
the very beginning in that he was the first to proclaim the gospel to 
them and establish the community (cf. 2 Cor.10:4, RSV), a note he 
had struck earlier in 3:6a (*I planted"). However, even though this 
act of fathering had taken place at a specific moment in time?? Paul, 
in keeping with the common attitudes of fathers in antiquity, viewed 
his paternal role as a continuous and on-going concern (e.g. instruc- 
tion, imitation, etc.). 

The term ‘father’ highlights the superordinate position between 
Paul and his spiritual offspring and as we observed earlier accords 
with the normal social expectations of leading household members 
in relation to their dependants. Paul’s hierarchical stance is accen- 
tuated, in the first instance, by the way in which he contrasts his 
paternal role with other inferior familial roles such as na1dayoyot, 
“guardians”, whose obligations were short-lived and whose author- 


28 Barton, “Paul’s Sense of Place,” 239 (author's own emphasis). 

2? SJ. Joubert, “Managing the Household: Paul as paterfamilias of the Corin- 
thian Household", in P.F. Esler (ed.), Modelling Early Christianity: Social-Scientific of 
the New Testament in its Context (London: Routledge, 1995) 213-23. 

30 B.R, Gaventa, “Our Mother St. Paul: Toward the Recovery of a Neglected 
Theme,” Princeton Seminary Bulletin 17 (1996) 29-4 (34f,). 
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ity was strictly limited.?! The juxtaposition of these two metaphors 
emphasises Paul's attachment to the Corinthians as 'their progeni- 
tor into the gospel’ and not as some ‘post-natal appointee’.** This 
contrasting imagery underscores Paul's ‘greatly superior claim... [as] 
... father of the family'.?? By describing himself thus Paul relativizes 
the position of all others (i.e. Apollos, Cephas) and asserts his own 
vital role. 

*Father' is Paul's preferred self-designation and by referring to him- 
self in this way he situates himself above his converts.?* Tt is instruc- 
tive to note that when Paul describes himself by way of familial terms 
in his letters he never uses the sibling metaphor. It is instructive be- 
cause Paul does not primarily see his relationship to the Corin- 
thians—or any of the churches which he had founded—as a brother 
but as a natnp.*° Although the Corinthians had a myriad (uvupiove, 
lit. ten thousand) of other so-called ‘fathers’ or teachers, Paul occu- 
pies the unique position of having exclusive claim over his converts 
because he is their principal father in the gospel.?? To be sure, Paul 
is not denigrating Apollos (or any others) with whom he had suc- 
cessfully colaboured among the Corinthians (cf. 3:6; cf. 4:6); rather, 
he is stating a plain fact-——children can have only one real father and 
Paul was it. 

Paul's senior relationship to the Corinthians, one of the earliest 
Christian communities, is one piece of evidence that his churches 
did not start out as egalitarian in nature only to ‘degenerate’ into 
patriarchal structures with the passing of time, such as we find in 


3! See, for example, Xen. Lac. 3.1. 

32? N.H. Young, "IHoi5oyoyóc: The Social Setting of a Pauline Metaphor,” NovT 
29 (1987) 150-76 (170). 

33 M.E. Thrall, The First and Second Letters of Paul to the Corinthians (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1965) 37. 

34 E.g., D.B. Martin, Slavery as Salvation: The Metaphor of Slavery in Pauline Chris- 
tianity (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990) 122; Joubert, “Managing the 
Household,” 216. 

3 R. Aasgaard “My Beloved Brothers and Sisters!: A Study of the Meaning 
and Function of Christian Siblingship in Paul, in its Graeco-Roman and Jewish 
Context,” DTh diss. University of Oslo, 1998, 327. The Corinthians are Paul’s 
brothers and by implication Paul is their brother but nowhere does Paul actually 
say the latter. The only New Testament reference we have of this is in 2 Pet. 3:15 
where the author refers to Paul as ‘our dear brother’. 

36 E.g., C.K. Barrett, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (HNTC; New York: Harper 
& Row, 1968) 115; G.D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 185. 
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the Pastoral epistles.? Rather, some form of hierarchy was there from 
the inception of these communities and this is also seen in the vary- 
ing functions of leading members in the church (cf. 1 Cor. 12:28). 
Morcover, the number of leading houschold members who embraced 
the gospel in Corinth (e.g., Stephanas) coupled with Paul's predi- 
lection for household terms to describe these communities show that 
the household was not merely a model but that the structure of the 
‘household imposed its own quiet hierarchy on the proceedings'.?? 
The expression ‘father’ also implies Paul's authority over the 
church, an authority that was being undermined by some (tiveç 
4:18b) from within and which Paul needed to re-establish (cf. 4:3- 
5).39 Paul's authority is made clear in a number of ways: first, it is 
generally evident in this pericope by the deliberate shift from the 
first and second person plurals in 4:9-13 to the repeated use of the 
first person singular: ‘J am not writing this to shame you’ (4:14); 
‘I gave birth to you’ (4:15); ‘J exhort you’ (4:16); “Z sent Timothy’ 
(4:17); ‘I teach’ (4:17b); “J come to you’ (4:18); ‘Shall Z come to you 
with a rod?’(4:21). Clearly Paul will not tolerate or entertain any 
rivals. In actual fact, if Paul is mirroring the stereotypical attitudes 
of fathers who exercised total control over their offspring he may 
have viewed the Corinthian church as in some sense ‘belonging’? 
to him (cf. Aristotle, Mich. Eth. 8.12.2; Hierocles, 4.25.53). 
Secondly, his authority is apparent in the manner in which he ex- 
pects his convert-children to obey him through imitation.*! The logic 
of the connecting particle oiv (v. 16) should not be over-looked and 
points up the fact that whilst sons in twenty-first century western 


37 See Burke, “Family Matters," 172-174, 204, 294-299, 330; B. Witherington, 
Conflict and Community: A Socio- Rhetorical Commentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians (Eerdmans/ 
Paternoster: Grand Rapids/Carlisle, 1995) 35, 453; contra, Elizabeth Schüssler 
Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Reconstruction of Christian Origins 2nd ed. (Lon- 
don: SCM, 1994, p. 279. 

38 R.A. Campbell, The Elders: Seniority Within Earliest Christianity (SNTW; 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994) 119. 

9? N.A. Dahl, “Paul and the Church at Corinth according to 1 Corinthians 
1:10-4:21,” in (eds.), W.R. Farmer, C.F.D. Moule and R. Niebuhr, Christian His- 
tory and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox (Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1967) 313-35; Yarbrough, "Parents and Children," 131-132. 

40 S.H. Polaski, Paul and the Discourse of Power (Gender, Culture, Theory, 8; 
Sheffield: JSOT Press, 1999) 31-32. 

^! B. Holmberg, Paul and Power: The Structure of Authority in the Primitive Church as 
Reflected in the Pauline Epistles (ConB; New Testament Series, 11; Lund: CWK 
Gleerup, 1978) 78. 
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society are not expected to imitate their fathers, they were not ex- 
empt from doing so in the ancient world. It is with this ‘cultural 
expectation controlling his analogy'* that Paul urges his spiritual off- 
spring to follow his example. However, even though the apostle 
expected his Corinthian progeny to conform to his pattern, this ought 
not to be construed as a strategy of coercion?’ or manipulation** or 
authoritarianism on Paul's part. On the contrary, whenever Paul has 
occasion to use his authority amongst the churches which he founded 
he never stresses his apostolic status or credentials but prefers in- 
stead a softer approach of exercising paternal authority. Moreover, 
Paul later sounds an important Christocentric note to inform his 
readers that to imitate him is merely to imitate Christ (11:1) whom 
he serves. 

But to what does Paul refer when he calls upon the Corinthians 
to imitate him? Evidently the Corinthians were aware of what Paul 
has in view since he had sent Timothy to remind them of his manner 
of life and teaching. Nevertheless, the plural expression ta¢ 6d0%c, 
uov (*my ways") would seem to indicate that there are general moral 
categories of Paul's life which are worthy of imitation and that these 
stood in contrast to the ways of the Corinthians. More particularly, 
if 4:14-21 concludes the first part of the epistle, and in light of the 
existing household factions in the church, Paul may (in part) be 


?? D.A. Carson, The Cross and Christian Ministry: An Exposition of Passages of 
Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Baker, 1993) 110 (emphasis added). 

53 E.A. Castelli (Imitating Paul: A Discourse of Power [LCBI; Louisville: West- 
minster/ John Knox Press, 1991] 101) is right when she states that the ‘image of 
father must be read in cultural context, that is, in relationship to the paternal role 
in Graeco-Roman society’. But she is mistaken when she concludes in relation to 
1 Corinthians: “The paternal metaphor does not necessarily evoke a sense of kind- 
ness or love’ (Imitating Paul, 109); see T.J. Burke, “Pauline Paternity in 1 Thessa- 
lonians,” TynB 51.1 (2000) 59-80. Moreover, Paul's paternal role vis-à-vis his spiritual 
offspring is highly complex and variegated and should not be reduced to a single 
expression of his hierarchical stance channeled through his call to imitate him. 
Castelli's emphasis upon ‘sameness’ is also problematic and if followed to its logi- 
cal conclusion leaves us with Pauline churches lacking in initiative and so uniform 
they can only be described as clone-communities. Paul is more concerned with 
unity than uniformity in the churches he had established; see A.C. Thiselton, The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids/Carlisle: Eerdmans/Paternoster, 2000) 
372. 

^* G. Shaw, The Cost of Authority: Manipulation and Freedom in the New Testament 
(London: SCM, 1983) 35. 

55 E. Best, “Paul’s Apostolic Authority?,” JSNT 27 (1986) 3-25 (16 & 18). 

46 A.D. Clarke, “ ‘Be Imitators of Me’: Paul's Model of Leadership,” TynB 49.2 
(1998) 329-60 (345). 
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alluding to the agricultural metaphors (planting, watering) used earlier 
to underscore the harmonious manner in which he and Apollos had 
co-laboured (3:6). The unanimity which characterised Paul’s own 
working relations with Apollos should also distinguish relations 
between the different household churches in Corinth. When we 
consider the premium placed upon family concord and harmony in 
the ancient world we have some appreciation of Paul’s concern for 
unity among his spiritual offspring (e.g. Plutarch, Frat. Amor. 2/479A). 

To facilitate the Corinthians in this matter of mimesis, Paul has 
sent Timothy his ‘faithful and beloved child in the Lord’ (v. 17a). 
Paul’s depiction of Timothy also as his ‘child’ again underscores his 
authority and as we noted in part II carries the (fatherly) assump- 
tion that the latter will submit to his request. Timothy’s role is stra- 
tegic in that he is not only dispatched as Paul’s emissary but also as 
the embodiment of his ways. Given that Paul is no longer physically 
present with the Corinthians Timothy is Paul’s conduit and didac- 
tic tool, representing the apostle’s power and authority to the 
Corinthians. Certainly Timothy was well placed to be Paul’s am- 
bassador since he had been with him (Acts 18:5) during the apostle’s 
lengthy 18 month stay of ‘instruction’ (Acts 18:11) in Corinth. Thus, 
the apostle’s confidence in him is not misplaced since Paul knows 
that Timothy’s manner and conduct accords with what he had 
‘taught in all the churches’ (£v náon &xkAnoíq 01960x0, v. 17b). This 
latter phrase probably refers to a common core of Pauline instruc- 
tion (cf. 7:17; 11:16; 14:33) which Paul passed on to all his nascent 
congregations. But given that Paul is the paterfamilias of the whole 
Corinthian community his teaching responsibilities are wide-rang- 
ing and tailored specifically to the needs of these convert-children. 
This included instructing them on a raft of moral issues (e.g. sexual 
immorality, 1 Cor. 5:1-5; civil litigation, 1 Cor.6:1-11) as well as 
answering the many questions upon which they were divided (e.g. 
marriage, | Cor. 7; idol meat consumption, | Cor. 8, church meals, 
1 Cor. 11, worship, 1 Cor.12 etc.), an approach consonant with our 
ancient sources adduced earlier and crucial if the Corinthians are 
to grow and mature in the Christian faith (cf. 1 Cor.3:1-32). 

In vv.18-21 Paul's tone appears to harden as he contrasts the 
‘power’ (69vajuv, v. 18) of the kingdom of God with the mere ‘talk’ 
of certain ‘arrogant people’ whom he wishes to discipline—by so 
doing, Paul implicitly asserts his paternal power (v. 19£). The arro- 
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gant whom Paul has in mind may be some of the leaders" of the 
various house-churches who by their conduct were instrumental in 
causing the rivalry and divisions. However, Paul's words not only 
address the house-church leaders but also the entire community, *? 
evident by the way in which he re-introduces the father-child rela- 
tionship (v. 21) which effectively ties vv. 14-17 to vv. 18-21. As we 
have seen, Paul's paternal strategy is to employ different methods 
to get his point across to his converts (e.g. irony) and it is only as a 
last resort that he threatens to use the vast power at his disposal. 
Clearly Paul believes he has the ability to influence and effect change 
in the community and his language strikes a chord with his contem- 
porary Philo who states: ‘parents must have power over their chil- 
dren to...tend them carefully’ (Hyp. 7.3). Paul's power however is 
not manifested in a dictatorial or authoritarian manner? and in any 
case we should not assume an (over-simplistic) one-to-one correspon- 
dence between the social reality of a father in antiquity and Paul's 
metaphorical use of this term. In the case of the former a father's 
power could (in theory) be demonstrated in the exposure of unwanted 
children; Paul as pater to the Corinthians cares too much to throw 
them on the slag heap. 

The above warning is coupled with the explicit threat to use the 
‘rod’ (pbáf8oc, v. 21) and conveys something of Paul's authority as 
well as the disciplinary measures he is prepared to take to check the 
household divisions and unite his Corinthian children under his 
common paternity. Paul's language is severe and his fatherly role 
appears stricter than that found in 1 Thess. 2:10-12 or 2 Cor. 8-9 
(although cf. 1 Cor. 16:1-4). But the apparent contrast between his 
coming ‘in love’ and in a ‘gentle spiri ought not to be over-played 
since what is in view here is not the motive but the manner? of Paul's 
coming. Crucially, it is as their father that Paul now promises to come 
to the Corinthians and whatever action he has to take will demon- 
strate his paternal affection for them. Although Paul as a loving parent 
presents his converts with a choice as to whether or not he should 
come with a rod (v. 21a) e as their father will decide on the neces- 
sary action he should take when he arrives. By referring to his coming 


47 Witherington, Conflict and Community, 147. 

48 Fee (Corinthians, 190) suggests that the whole community was at fault because 
it had either ‘tolerated’ or ‘adopted’ the behavioural patterns of the arrogant. 

49 Holmberg, Paul and Power, 79. 

50 Fee, Corinthians, 193. 
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‘in love’ (év àyénn, v. 21b) Paul brings his argument full circle (‘be- 
loved children,’ tékva pov ayannta, v.14) and reflects the fact that 
whilst his position as ‘father’ was a hierarchical one, there is a dia- 
lectic between this and the undoubted affection he also felt for his 
spiritual offspring.?! 

In conclusion, the Corinthian church comprised a number of 
household churches each operating independently of the others. In 
an effort to prevent further divisions Paul at a strategic point in the 
letter (chpts. 1-4) employs the father-child metaphor in order to unite 
the Corinthians under himself as their common pater. As the found- 
ing-father of the community Paul expects his children to heed his 
position, submit to his authority, follow his example, obey his in- 
structions and be aware of his love for them. These household di- 
visions were compounded by the fact that others followed Paul (e.g., 
Apollos) and although he pays tribute to their work and stresses their 
co-operation together, his role is preeminent to all others. In his 
absence Paul has sent Timothy, another of his children but also his 
associate to not only remind the Corinthians of his ways and teach- 
ings but to also represent his power and authority to them. Paul's 
hope is that the Corinthians will amend their ways so that he can 
avoid using the rod which he as a loving parent has every right to 
exercise. 


5! Dale B. Martin (The Corinthian Body [New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995], 
85) aptly sums up Paul's relationship with the Corinthians as ‘a loving father, kind 
but superior’. 


A RHETORIC OF POWER: IDEOLOGY AND 
1 CORINTHIANS 1-4 


Charles A. Wanamaker 
1. Introduction 


In her seminal study of the theme of imitation in Paul, Elizabeth 
Castelli explores the way in which Paul employs this theme in 1 Cor. 
4:16.! In doing so she places 4:16 within its rhetorical context of 1 
Cor. 1:10-4:21 where Paul addresses the problem of factionalism 
within the community. She argues that between calling for unity in 
1 Cor. 1:10-18 and calling for imitation of himself in 4:14-21 Paul 
introduces a discourse of dualistically determined mimetic examples. 
The overall thrust of the section pushes for the unity of the com- 
munity, and this plays a key role in re-inscribing Paul's authority 
over the community as its leader. Thus 1 Cor. 1:10-4:21, like other 
mimetic discourses in Paul's writings, “uses rhetoric to rationalize 
and shore up” Paul’s position of power over the community by 
making it seem completely ‘natural.’ 

Although Castelli is aware that this is an ideological move and 
that ideological moves are the most powerful available to Paul for 
establishing and for that matter sustaining his relationships of power 
with the Corinthian Christians,’ she has not developed this point 
with any depth because she has not clearly defined what she means 
by ideology nor has she explored in any detail the relation between 
power, domination, and ideology. This may reflect the fact that 
Michel Foucault, upon whom she draws for her analysis, was not 
really interested in the question of ideology. Whatever the reason, 


! Elizabeth A. Castelli, Jmitating Paul: A Discourse of Power, Literary Currents in 
Biblical Interpretation (Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox Press, 1991). 

? Castelli, Imitating Paul, 116. 

3 Castelli, Imitating Paul, 123. 

* Pieter van Veuren, “Review Article: Ideology and Modern Culture,” South 
African Journal of Philosophy 12 (1993): 12, argues that two tendencies exist in 
postmodernist thought on ideology. One tendency is to render ideology otiose by 
claiming that all discourses are ideological in nature since they mediate “the play 
of power and specific interests.” The other is to define ideology as a system of 
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however, in this paper I hope to move Castelli's work forward by 
looking at the ways in which Paul's rhetoric in 1 Cor. 1:10-4:21 func- 
tions ideologically to reassert his power in the Corinthian Christian 
community. In order to do this I will first clarify the understanding 
of ideology which I will use in this paper before turning to 1 
Corinthians 1-4 to demonstrate that the power of Paul's rhetoric 
resides strongly in its ideological nature, or what Vernon Robbins 
calls its ideological texture.? 


2. Ideology and Meaning 


The concept of ideology has a long and varied history. Not surpris- 
ingly, perhaps, the concept has come to have a variety of meanings 
depending upon who is using it and for what purpose. John B. 
Thompson has usefully suggested that the academic study of ideol- 
ogy has two different and competing streams of analysis and inter- 
pretation. He refers to these as neutral conceptions and critical 
conceptions.® Neutral conceptions of ideology, which Thompson 
believes have come to dominate most contemporary discussions of 
ideology,’ “characterize phenomena as ideology or ideological with- 
out implying that these phenomena are necessarily misleading, illu- 
sory or aligned with the interests of any particular group.”® Effectively 
ideology has come to be used as a “purely descriptive term” when 
it is employed in a neutral sense,’ and often means little more than 
someone or some group’s system of ideas and beliefs or their 
worldview. 


ideas which functions as “social cement,” but to then argue that in postmodern 
societies ideologies no longer operate since postmodernity “is characterized by 
irreducible ‘diversity’, ‘plurality’ and ‘difference.”” 

> Vernon K. Robbins, The Tapestry of Early Christian Discourse: Rhetoric, Society 
and Ideology (London: Routledge, 1996), 36-40, 192-236. 

€ John B. Thompson, Ideology and Modem Culture (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1990), 
52-55. On neutral and critical conceptions in ideological analysis see also Michéle 
Barrett, The Politics of Truth: From Marx to Foucault (Cambridge: Polity Press, 1991), 
18-24. T. Eagleton, Ideology: An Introduction (London: Verso, 1991), 15, maintains 
that the term ideology can have a pejorative sense, a positive sense, or a neutral 
one. Unfortunately he does not develop clear criteria for analyzing these distinc- 
tions. 

? Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 55. 

8 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 53. 

9 John B. Thompson, “Communication and Power: A Response to Some Criti- 
cisms,” South African Journal of Philosophy 13 (1994): 134. 
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Critical conceptions, on the other hand, according to Thompson, 
"imply that the phenomena characterized as ideology or ideologi- 
cal are misleading, illusory or one-sided,” ?? that is, they are charac- 
terized by one or more elements of “negativity.”'!! Thompson 
positions himself in the tradition of critical conceptions of ideology 
going back to Napoleon Bonaparte and Karl Marx, but he argues 
that the concept of ideology should be linked to only one criterion 
of negativity: ideology and ideological phenomena involve symbolic 
meanings and forms which serve “to establish and sustain relations of 
domination.” '* By limiting the negativity to this it allows him to over- 
come the epistemological burden that ideological phenomena must 
of necessity be erroneous, illusory, or in some other respect flawed 
before they can be ideological, and it allows him to focus on the ways 
in which symbolic forms serve in certain circumstances “to estab- 
lish and sustain relations of domination."? Thus Thompson con- 
ceptualizes ideology as 


the ways in which the meaning mobilized by symbolic forms serves to 
establish and sustain relations of domination: to establish, in the sense 
that meaning may actively create and institute relations of domina- 
tion; to sustain in the sense that meaning may serve to maintain and 
reproduce relations of domination through the ongoing process of 
producing and receiving symbolic forms.!* 


In this essay I will employ Thompson's understanding of ideology 
because I believe that his critical conception of ideology offers a 
valuable tool for the analysis of the ways in which Paul's rhetoric 
functions to reestablish and maintain his relationship of authority 
and domination over his converts in Corinth as seen in 1 Corinthians 
1-4, and elsewhere for that matter, without suggesting that Paul 
intentionally sought to deceive the Corinthians while attempting to 
sustain his power to shape the community as its founder. Before 
turning to 1 Corinthians 1-4, however, several other aspects of 
Thompson’s work need to be noted, as they are important for my 
analysis. 

In his earlier work on the theory of ideology Thompson identi- 


10 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 54. 

!! Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 54. 

1? Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 56 (emphasis his). He claims that this con- 
ception is latent in Marx’s understanding of ideology. 

13 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 56-57. 

14 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 58 (emphasis his). 
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fied language as the “principal medium of the meaning (significa- 
tion) which serves to sustain relations of domination."? By broad- 
ening his understanding of the “medium of meaning" to symbolic 
forms Thompson is able to offer the possibility of analyzing the ideo- 
logical significance of a far wider range of meanings including “mean- 
ingful actions, objects and expressions of various kinds.” !6 According to 
Thompson symbolic forms derive their meaning from "socially struc- 
tured contexts and processes, "!" and therefore, their analysis requires 
the analysis of the actual social-historical context and processes in 
which they occur and are embedded if we are to determine wheth- 
er the symbolic forms have ideological significance and what that 
significance is for creating and sustaining relations of domination. !? 
In the case of Paul, for example, when he identifies himself as the 
Corinthian Christians’ father in Christ (1 Cor. 4:14-15) the mean- 
ing of this symbolic representation of his relationship with his con- 
verts must be understood against the cultural conception of what a 
father was in both Jewish and Greco-Roman culture of that time. 
In the process of this analysis it becomes clear that Paul’s applica- 
tion of the father-children metaphor in his relation with the Corin- 
thians has ideological significance in terms of his claim to the right 
to exercise power over them and to challenge the claims of com- 
petitors to power.'9 

Since Thompson’s conceptualization of ideology is closely related 
to his understanding of power and domination, it is important to 
understand what he means by these terms. Power, according to 
Thompson, refers to “a capacity which enables or empowers some in- 
dividuals to make decisions, pursue ends or realize interests."?? Such 
power is normally derived from the position which an individual or 
group occupies in some or other social sphere or social institution, 


15 John B. Thompson, Studies in the Theory of Ideology (Cambridge: Polity Press, 
1984), 131. 

16 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 136. 

17 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 136. 

18 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 122-62. Within the confines of this paper it 
is impossible to do justice to the richness of Thompson’s thought regarding sym- 
bolic forms, their social-historical contextualization, and the social-historical pro- 
cesses from which they receive their meaning and significance. Suffice it to say 
that many of the issues which he raises are not foreign to those working in Bibli- 
cal studies, particularly those whose work is informed by the socio-rhetorical ap- 
proach which Vernon Robbins (see, e.g., Tapestry) and others have developed. 

19 See below for a full discussion of 1 Cor. 4:14-21. 

20 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 151 (emphasis his). 
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and often this power stands in socially determined relations to the 
power of others. When the relations of *power are systematically asym- 
metrical, then the situation may be described as one of domination" 
because some individual or group is endowed with power “which 
excludes, and to some significant degree remains inaccessible to, other 
individuals or groups of individuals, irrespective of the basis upon 
which such exclusion is carried out."?! Once again an example from 
Paul may prove helpful. Paul, by virtue of his acknowledged status 
and position as an apostle of Christ, stood in a position of domi- 
nance over the churches which he established because his status as 
an apostle, on the one hand, was not accessible to ordinary converts 
(1 Cor. 15:8-11), and on the other, gave him the right to make de- 
cisions effecting the church communities which he established.?? 
Another aspect of Thompson's work is of particular relevance for 
the analysis of ideology from a critical perspective. Thompson iden- 
tifies five general modes in which ideology operates: 1) legitimation, 
2) dissimulation, 3) unification, 4) fragmentation, and 5) reification.?? 
But he is quite explicit that these are not the only possible modes in 
which ideologies operates nor that these modes operate in isolation 
from one another.?* Each mode can be associated with a number 
of "strategies of symbolic construction." For example, legitimation, 
one of the most widely recognized modes by which ideology func- 
tions, may work through rationalization as a set of interconnected 
reasons are developed to justify or defend social institutions or so- 
cial relations, or it may work through universalization in which fea- 
tures of institutions which serve some people's interests are portrayed 
as serving everyone's interests. For reasons of space I am unable to 
discuss in detail the modes by which ideology operates or all of the 
possible strategies suggested by Thompson at this point, but I will 
make use of several of the general modes by which ideology oper- 


?! Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 151 (emphasis his). 

?? E.g., in 1 Cor. 5:1-5 Paul instructs the community to expel a member whose 
action Paul deems to be morally outrageous. 

23 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 60. For his discussion of these five modes 
and their typical strategies see 60-67. Compare Eagleton, Ideology: An Introduction, 
51-60, who suggests a somewhat similar list of mechanisms by which ideology 
functions. His list includes rationalization, legitimation, universalization, natural- 
ization, and reification. He seems, however, to confuse modes in which ideology 
functions with some of the strategies for symbolic construction, to use Thompson’s 
distinction. 

24 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 60. 
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ates in the analysis of 1 Corinthians 1-4 which follows and show how 
several of the strategies discussed by Thompson are embedded in 
Paul's discourse. 

One final point regarding Thompson's approach requires men- 
tioning. Thompson develops a methodological approach for the 
analysis of symbolic forms and ideological phenomena, particularly 
those of modern mass media, which he calls “depth hermeneutics.”° 
He draws on the work of a variety of people for this, but Paul Ricoeur 
is particularly important since the very name for his approach is 
derived from him. I do not have time to discuss Thompson's ana- 
lytical methodology in this paper, suffice it to say that what he at- 
tempts to do closely parallels the methodological approach developed 
by Vernon Robbins and others under the name socio-rhetorical criti- 
cism. Robbins’ approach, which is really something like a method- 
ological toolbox, includes a range of resources that can be applied 
to symbolic forms, particularly complex textual forms, for their analy- 
sis.?? In what follows I work from a socio-rhetorical approach pay- 
ing particular attention to Paul's rhetorical construction in 1 Cor. 
1:10-4:21 since rhetoric was the only real cultural means available 
to Paul for convincing his readers to accept his authority.? To para- 
phrase Thompson, Paul's rhetoric was employed in the service of 
power in the sense that his power was institutionally understood as 
his authority to require obedience from the members of the 
Corinthian community which he had established. Thus, the ideo- 
logical analysis of Paul's text requires rhetorical analysis since it is 
through his rhetoric that Paul projects his authority,?? and there- 
fore his power to the Corinthian community, as he seeks to rees- 
tablish his own dominance over the community.?? 


25 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 272-327. 

2 See Robbins, Tapestry and Vernon K. Robbins, Exploring the Texture of Texts: 
A Guide to Socio-Rhetorical Interpretation (Valley Forge, PA: Trinity Press International, 
1996) for detailed expositions of socio-rhetorical analysis. 

27 John Howard Schiitz, Paul and the Anatomy of Apostolic Authority, Society for 
New Testament Studies: Monograph Series (26) (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1975), 9-15, has a very helpful discussion of the relationship between au- 
thority and power. He argues that authority is the interpretation of power in a 
social group and is characterized by such things as “legitimacy, mandate, and 
office.” 

28 See Castelli, /mitating Paul, 123, for the connection between rhetoric, apos- 
tolic authority and ideology in Paul. 

29 Ben Witherington III, Conflict and Community in Corinth: A Socio-Rhetorical Com- 
mentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1995), 145, rejects 
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3. “Meaning in the Service of Power”: Rhetoric and Ideology in 
1 Corinthians 1-4 


The close link between Paul's rhetoric and his attempt to reestab- 
lish his own dominance over the community necessitates us first look- 
ing at his rhetorical construction in 1 Corinthians 1-4. Once this has 
been done, we will then look at the strongly ideological character 
of Paul's rhetoric in these chapters. 

1 Corinthians is a complex rhetorical composition with multiple 
rhetorical units. Hester identifies four argumentative units: 1:11-6:11; 
6:12-11:1; 11:2-14:40; and 15:1-58; as well as an introductory sec- 
tion, 1:1-10; and a concluding section, 16:1-24.°° Mitchell sees the 
letter as a single deliberative argument by which Paul seeks to main- 
tain unity in the Corinthian church.*! According to her, 1 Cor. 1:10 
provides the thesis statement for the argument with 1:11-17 serving 
as a statement of the facts of the case. The argument, according to 
Mitchell, contains four distinct sections of proof: 1:18-4:21; 5:1-11:1; 
11:2-14:40; and 15:1-57. While she does not discuss the overall rhe- 
torical structure of the letter, Castelli argues that 1:10-4:21 is a single 
unit which builds to a rhetorical crescendo in 4:14-21.? Between a 
call for unity in 1:10-17 and a call for imitation in 4:14-21, Castelli 
maintains that 1:18 to 2:5, 2:6 to 3:5, and 3:6 to 4:5 "function as 
mimetic examples."5? What these three rhetorical approaches show 
is the considerable diversity of opinion regarding the rhetorical struc- 
ture of 1 Corinthians and more especially of the opening unit of the 
argument of 1 Corinthians. 

Several factors point to the fact that 1:10-4:21 is a single rhetori- 
cal unit. First, in 1:10 Paul begins with an appeal to his readers 
(napaxaAó 8& ouàc) which is then repeated with specific reference 
to imitation of himself in 4:16. These two appeals to the readers seem 


the view that Paul is seeking to reestablish his authority in 1 Corinthians 1-4, but 
see Mark D. Given, Paul’s True Rhetoric: Ambiguity, Cunning, and Deception in Greece 
and Rome, Emory Studies in Early Christianity (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press In- 
ternational, 2001), 94-95, who offers a telling critique of Witherington. 

30 James Hester, “Re-Discovering and Re-Inventing Rhetoric," Scriptura 50 
(1994): 9. 

3! Margaret M. Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical In- 
vestigation of the Language and Composition of 1 Corinthians (Louisville, KY: Westminster/ 
John Knox, J.C.B. Mohr, 1992), 184-85. 

32 Castelli, Imitating Paul, 98-111. 

33 Castelli, Imitating Paul, 99. 
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to form an inclusio around Paul's discussion of the factionalism within 
the church at Corinth.?* Second, as Wire points out, in 1:10 Paul 
begins with an appeal to return to the unity which he had taught 
them whereas in 4:21 he threatens to come with the disciplining rod 
of a parent if they do not return to the ways which they had been 
taught by himself and Timothy.” Thus 4:21 seems to round out the 
argument which began with an appeal but threatens serious inter- 
vention 1f the appeal is not heeded. Third, 5:1 seems to introduce a 
new stage in the argument. In 1:11 Paul begins his discussion on 
factionalism by acknowledging that he is taking up this issue because 
of the report of Chloe's people. In 5:1 Paul mentions another issue 
that has been reported to him in the community which he then seeks 
to address. But this time there is a direct instruction about what needs 
to be done. This gives the distinct impression that Paul has begun a 
new line of argument as he addresses a practical problem within the 
church, but his instructions to the community in 5:1-5 is dependent 
upon the results of the first argument in which Paul seeks to rees- 
tablish his authority among the Corinthians. 

Even a cursory analysis of the rhetorical construction of 1 Cor. 
1:10-4:21 shows that the rhetorical stasis, or point of the argument, 
in | Corinthians 1-4, if not the whole letter, is to be found in 1:10 
where Paul appeals for his readers to overcome their factionalism 
by being united to one another with a common way of thinking and 
a common purpose. From a rhetorical perspective this constitutes a 
topos of concord (nepi óuóvotac) which was a well-known éopos among 
both ancient politicians and rhetoricians as Welborn has shown.*© 

Hester, following Wuellner," maintains that the first argument 
(in his view 1:10-6:11) “serves to censure and to educate, to re-align 
loyalty to a gospel received and believed by the Corinthians."?? He 
goes on to say that Paul is “indicating that he feels a need to rees- 
tablish his ethos with this group, to combat understandings of the 


34 J. Ross Wagner, **Not Beyond the Things Which Are Written’: A Call to 
Boast Only in the Lord (1 Cor 4.6),” New Testament Studies 44 (1998): 281. 

9 Antoinette Clark Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets: A Reconstruction of Paul's 
Rhetoric (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 40, 45-46. 

36 L.L. Welborn, “On the Discord in Corinth: 1 Corinthians 1-4 and Ancient 
Politics,” Journal of Biblical Literature 106 (1987): 89-90. 

37 Wilhelm Wuellner, “Greek Rhetoric and Pauline Argumentation," in Early 
Christian Literature and the Classical Intellectual Tradition, eds. W.R Schoedel and R.L. 
Wilken (Paris: Beauchesne, 1979), 177-88. 

38 Hester, “Re-Discovering,” 16. 
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gospel which are undermining adherence to it, but not necessarily 
because he has opponents, or because his apostolic status was un- 
der question." Hester concludes that Paul's primary rhetorical strat- 
egies are epideictic in this section. But as Schüssler Fiorenza observes 
with respect to Wuellner,?? Hester in defining 1 Cor. 1:10-6:11 as a 
work of epideictic rhetoric is drawing heavily upon the views of 
Perelman,*? who sought to redefine epideictic rhetoric as having an 
essentially educational function. This analysis does not seem to take 
adequate account of the argument in 1 Cor. 1:10-4:21, in particu- 
lar. In 1:10 Paul appeals to the Corinthians to be united by having 
a common mind and a shared purpose. This request is reinforced 
by 4:16 where Paul appeals to his readers to imitate him and by 4:21 
where Paul calls on his readers to take a decision about their be- 
havior when he says: “What do you wish? Am I to come to you with 
a rod or with love in a spirit of gentleness?” These questions call 
for the Corinthians to make a decision about their future behavior 
with regard to establishing unity and imitating Paul, and therefore, 
they clearly indicate that in the first argumentative unit of the let- 
ter, Paul's overall argument is closely aligned with deliberative rheto- 
ric. This interpretation is supported by the work of Welborn who 
has shown clear links between the language used in this section and 
the language of secular politics.*' Deliberative rhetoric was especially 
appropriate in such contexts when a civic body was being confronted 
with a political decision. Paul confronts the Corinthian Christian 
community with just such a political decision over their factional- 
ism, and thus Welborn himself designates | Corinthians 1-4 as “de- 
liberative in character"? 
Paul's deliberative argument in 1 Cor. 1:10-4:21 consists of sev- 
eral sub-arguments. In 1:11-17 Paul begins with a shaming narra- 
tive, the first of several such shamings in | Corinthians, in which 
he sets forth the rhetorical situation or exigency from his perspec- 


39 Elizabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, “Rhetorical Situation and the Historical Re- 
construction in 1 Corinthians,” New Testament Studies 33 (1987): 391. 

40 Ch. Perelman and L. Olbrechts-Tyteca, The New Rhetoric: A Treatise on Argu- 
mentation, translated by John Wilkinson and Purcell Weaver (Notre Dame: Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame Press, 1969). 

41 Welborn, “Discord in Corinth,” 85-111. 

42 Welborn, “Discord in Corinth,” 89. 

43 David A. deSilva, “‘Let the One Who Claims Honor Establish That Claim 
in the Lord’: Honor Discourse in the Corinthian Correspondence,” Biblical Theo- 
logical Bulletin 28 (1998): 72. See, e.g., 1 Cor. 3:1-5; 4:8-13. 
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tive.** The exigency is that Paul had learned of the emergence of 
what he considers to be factions within the church, and he claims 
these factions were proving highly contentious (€ptde¢) (1:11) to the 
extent that the body of Christ was being divided (1:13). The “I be- 
long to" (NRSV) slogans in 1:12 suggest that Paul understood the 
problem to be related to the formation of factions around impor- 
tant external leaders of the early Church.? In 1:17 Paul summa- 
rizes his own role in the founding of the church in terms of a 
dissociative move as he claims that he proclaimed the gospel with- 
out the use of “sopia Aóyov," that is, without the use of sophisti- 
cated rhetorical skill that might have actually rendered void the 
content of his message regarding the cross of Christ.*° Castelli ob- 
serves that 1:17 already places Paul in a privileged position of au- 
thority in relation to the gospel since he claims a primary role in 
mediating the message of Christ crucified to the Corinthians, thereby 
removing himself from the competition for factional loyalty.*” This 
privileged position plays a crucial role throughout 1 Cor. 1:10-4:21 
since Paul’s claim to unique authority with the implicit right to ex- 
ercise power is based on his role as the divinely appointed founder 
of the community. Thus in ideological terms Paul begins at the outset 
to legitimate his own position of authority through a strategy of 
narrativizing his unique role as the “creator” of the community, a 


44 Hester, “Re-Discovering,” 12. 

^ Welborn, “Discord in Corinth,” 90-93, convincingly argues that 1 Cor. 1:12 
should be understood in terms of the way in which political parties in antiquity 
formed around individuals. This position seems to be accepted by Raymond F. 
Collins, First Corinthians, Sacra Pagina Series (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 
1999), 79-81, but Anthony Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians: A Commen- 
lary on the Greek Text, New International Greek Testament Commentary (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2000), 121-22, following Mitchell, Paul and Rhetoric, 84- 
85, maintains that the Greek construction “éyo pév eiui IHaA0v, yd 6€ 'AnoAA, 
KTA.” does not have political overtones and should be understood as a genitive of 
relationship. Although it seems unlikely that any of the figures named— Paul, 
Apollos, Peter, or for that matter, Christ—intended for factions to form around 
them, it does seem likely that some Corinthian Christians, very probably includ- 
ing some socially prominent members of the community, strongly identified with 
various of these figures and that that identification from Paul's perspective en- 
dangered his own position of authority within the community. 

46 Bruce W. Winter, Philo and Paul Among the Sophists: Alexandrian and Corinthian 
Responses to a Julio-Claudian Movement (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002, 2nd 
edition), 187-88. See also L.L. Welborn, *A Conciliatory Principle in 1 Cor. 4:6," 
Novum Testamentum 29 (1987): 339. 

47 Castelli, Imitating Paul, 98-99. 
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position of importance which no one else can claim.*? 


Wuellner has argued that the whole of 1:19-3:21 is a rhetorical 
digression which functions to “highlight how ‘faithful God is’ (1:9) 
to those who wait for the revealing of our Lord Jesus Christ and as 
such keep or hold themselves 'to the end guiltless in the (last) day' 
(1:7-8)."*? This analysis of the point of 1:19-3:20 seems highly prob- 
lematic since it ignores the fundamental exigence, the factionalism 
which Paul perceives in the community (1:10-12; 3:3b-4). But as 
Lampe has observed, the immediate connection of 1:18-2:16 to the 
problem of factionalism is not obvious. Knowledge of the modes 
in which ideology functions can help at this point. In 1:18-2:5 Paul 
presents a series of three interrelated arguments (1:18-25; 1:26-31; 
2:1-5) that subtly critique the human valuing system employed by 
the Corinthian Christians under the banner of wisdom (1:20-25) and 
then in 2:6-16 Paul presents the divine alternative, true wisdom, 
which the Corinthians at that stage were not mature enough to re- 
ceive (3:1-4).?! 1 Cor. 1:18-2:16 takes on an ideological character 
since Paul feels compelled to defend his message of the cross and 
his manner of presentation against the human valuing system of at 
least some of the Corinthians, a valuing which implicitly called in 
question his own authority and was responsible for the emergence 
of factionalism. 

Paul puts the proclamation of Christ crucified at the center of his 
argument in 1:18-25 because the cross is the power of God for sal- 
vation. But he also puts himself at the center of the argument be- 
cause, as he points out, it was his proclamation of Christ crucified 
that God decided to use for the saving of those who believed in 
Corinth. From an ideological perspective these are both crucial 
points. In a situation of partisanship, one of the functions of ideol- 
ogy is to provide unifying symbols. This is precisely what Paul has 
done in 1:18-25. That which unifies the Corinthians, or at least 
should be the basis of their unity is the saving power of the cruci- 
fied Christ. To outsiders this message is both a scandal and foolish- 


48 According to Thompson, /deology and Culture, 61-62 narrativization embeds 
claims to legitimacy in stories about the past. These stories "serve to justify the 
exercise of power by those who possess it" while reconciling those who do not have 
power to the fact that they do not possess it. 

49 Wuellner, “Greek Rhetoric and Pauline Argumentation," 185-86. 

50 Peter Lampe, “Theological Wisdom and the ‘Word About the Cross’: The 
Rhetorical Scheme of I Corinthians 1-4," Interpretation 44 (1990): 119. 

5! Cf. Thiselton, / Corinthians, 224-25. 
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ness, and therefore it functions, from Paul's perspective, as an iden- 
tity marker to distinguish the Corinthian Christians from the out- 
side world with its alternative system of values. But how, it may be 
asked, is this important theological insight ideological? The answer 
is that it was not simply any version of Christ crucified that was the 
basis of salvation for the Corinthians, but it was the one proclaimed 
by Paul (1:21, 23). As Thompson explains, “In practice the symbol- 
ization of unity may be interwoven with the process of narrativization, 
as symbols of unity may be an integral part of a narrative of origins 
which recounts a shared history and projects a collective fate.”°* 
1 Cor. 1:18-25 implies a narrative of origin, the origin of the Corin- 
thians' faith through the preaching of the cross of Christ by Paul. 
The apostle elaborates the narrative of origin in 2:1-5 when he speaks 
of the mode of his coming to the Corinthians, and he later narra- 
tivizes the origins of the community through the planter and mas- 
ter builder metaphors of chapter 3. Each time his own role in the 
founding of the community is given prominence as the initiator. 
In 1:26-31 Paul offers a second argument. He introduces the ar- 
gument with what Hester refers to as the Corinthians “call status. "?? 
In 1:26 Paul reminds his readers that the majority of them were of 
low social status.?* This was not an accident. God chose the power- 
less members of the community, the weak and the lowly, to shame 
the wise and the strong in order to eliminate any possibility of boast- 


?? Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 64. 

53 Hester, “Re-Discovering,” 9. 

54 Gerd Theissen, “Sociale Schichtung in der Korinthischen Gemeinde: Ein 
Beitrag zur Soziologie des hellenistischen Urchristentums,” Zeitschrift für die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde der älteren Kirche 65 (1974): 232-72 (now in 
English in Gerd Theissen, The Social Setting of Pauline Christianity: Essays on Corinth, 
edited and translated by John H. Schütz [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1982], 69- 
119) argued that the Christian community in Corinth was socially stratified be- 
tween a group of high social status and a majority of people who were of low social 
status. This view is now widely held. See, e.g., Andrew D. Clarke, Secular and Christian 
Leadership in Corinth: A Socio- Historical and Exegetical Study of 1 Corinthians 1-6, Arbeiten 
zur Geschichte des Antiken Judentums und des Urchristentums (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 
1993), 41-57, and David G. Horrell, The Social Ethos of the Corinthian Correspondence: 
Interests and Ideology from 1 Corinthians to 1 Clement (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1996), 
91-101. Justin J. Meggitt, Paul, Poverty and Survival, Studies of the New Testament 
and Its World (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1998), 101-53, critiques what he calls 
the "New Consensus," but in my view he fails to overturn the consensus because 
he ignores the cumulative weight of the evidence as well as the social situation of 
the community implied in the Corinthian correspondence which presupposes sig- 
nificant social stratification of the Christian community. 
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ing, to eliminate any possibility that the socially strong members of 
the community might think that their social superiority was the ba- 
sis of their election to salvation in Christ. Carter suggests that through 
this argument “Paul thus allies himself directly with the socially dis- 
advantaged in Corinth in an attempt to win their loyalty."?? This is 
probably so, but more needs to be said. In 1:26-31 Paul creates a 
rationalization that serves to legitimate the importance of the socially 
insignificant members of the community in God's redemptive plan. 
Their very social status is part of God's plan to eliminate the social 
status of socially superior members being carried over into the com- 
munity of faith. Thus “[t]he church is the reverse-image of the domi- 
nant cultural value-system."? This rationalization has the potential 
to function in the ideological mode of fragmentation since Paul 
implies a key differentiation within the community between the so- 
cially superior and the socially inferior members of the community, 
with the latter being God's chosen ones for shaming the socially 
powerful?" By this differentiation, Paul seeks to align the majority 
in the community with himself as the messenger of God's wisdom 
against those who are socially prominent and precipitated the fac- 
tionalism that so concerned Paul. 

I have already noted that 2:1-5 can be analyzed as reflecting the 
narrativization of the origins of the community as Paul sets out the 
manner of his initial preaching at Corinth. In the narrativization Paul 
maintains that he made a conscious decision to avoid rhetorical 
sophistry and instead to preach the unification symbol of Christ cru- 
cified.? The goal of this, as Paul made clear in 1:18-25, and now 
in 2:5, was to ensure that the readers' faith would rest on the power 


55 Timothy L. Carter, **Big Men" in Corinth," Journal for the Study of the New 
Testament 66 (1997): 61. 

56 Edward Adams, Constructing the World: A Study in Paul’s Cosmological Language 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 2000), 116. 

57 Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 65, describes the ideological mode of frag- 
mentation as being used to prevent individuals or a group from effectively chal- 
lenging the dominant group. “Differentiation,” is one strategy and emphasizes the 
differences, the distinctions and divisions between groups and individuals to pre- 
vent them from uniting in effective opposition to the existing relations of power 
or those who exercise it. A second strategy is the “expurgation of the other.” This 
strategy involves the creation of an internal or external foe which a group is called 
upon to either reject or to resist. Often calls for the “expurgation of the other” 
take place in the context of strategies for the unification of a group. 

58 For a careful analysis of the anti-sophistic position taken by Paul in 1 Cor. 
2:1-5 see Winter, Philo and Paul, 143-64. 
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of God instead of human wisdom, as embodied in rhetorical sophis- 
tication. Thus Paul once again connects the central symbol of his 
message, the crucified Christ, with himself as the founder-messen- 
ger of God. The importance of this for the unity of the community 
will become clear later since a key issue for establishing concord in 
the community, from Paul's perspective, was the acceptance of his 
own authority. 

At the same time it needs to be noted that 1 Cor. 2:1-5 is a subtle 
attack on the value system of the socially superior members of the 
community who almost certainly would have identified with and even 
approved of rhetorical sophistication since they appear to have 
brought in rhetorically trained teachers who attacked Paul for his 
lack of rhetorical sophistication according to 2 Corinthians 10-13.°9 
Paul's implicit critique of the socially elevated members of the com- 
munity, whose superior education was a hallmark of their position,” 
are directly challenged in 1 Cor. 3:18-20 to set aside their social 
claims to status based on their educational sophistication. As we will 
see, this had clear implications for Paul's own claims to authority in 
the community. 

Although the interpretation of 1 Cor. 2:6-16 has proved problem- 
atic for many scholars,?! a careful reading against the context in 
which it occurs allows for reasonable clarity about the overall in- 
tention of the section and its possible ideological function. In 2:6-9 
Paul claims that he, and others,9?? speak a divine wisdom to mature 


59 See Winter, Philo and Paul, 203-31 who holds a similar view of 2 Corinthians 
10-13 with supporting evidence. 

60 Andrew D. Clarke, Serve the Community of the Church: Christians as Leaders and 
Ministers, First-Century Christians in the Graeco-Roman World (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 2000), 175, 179-80. 

6l Welborn, “Discord in Corinth," 104, and Thiselton, J Corinthians, 224. 
Thiselton thinks that the unusual vocabulary of the 2:6-16, terms like teAeiot, 
poctptov, zveupatikóc and wuxiKdc, were catchwords of the Corinthians which 
Paul sought to reclaim for the gospel by reinterpreting them in terms of the na- 
ture of God and of the gospel. 

62 Both Collins, First Corinthians, 122, and Thiselton, 7 Corinthians, 229, relate 
the shift from the first person singular verbs and pronouns in 2:1-5 to the first 
person plural verbs and pronouns in 2:6-16 to Paul’s inclusion of the community 
in those who speak divine wisdom. This needs some refinement. In 3:1-4 Paul argues 
that the Corinthian Christians were so spiritually immature and bound to their 
human ways of thinking that he could not impart to them the deeper spiritual 
things so how could they possibly be equals with Paul in discussions about the 
wisdom of God as Collins and Thiselton seem to imply? Thus the “we” in 2:6-8 
probably includes Paul, Apollos, and other missionaries, but not the Corinthians 
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Christians which is fundamentally different from the human wisdom 
of the current age and the current world rulers who were respon- 
sible for the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus. In this Paul is simply picking 
up a major theme of 1:18-2:5. The second part of 2:6-16 introduces 
the theme of the Spirit and the gifts of the Spirit (2:10-12), but ends 
by distinguishing between the response of those who are still deter- 
mined by their human nature (2:14) and those who are determined 
by the Spirit of God (2:15). When 2:6-16 is read against the context 
provided by 3:1-4 it becomes clear that Paul has created a legiti- 
mating rationalization to explain his own position of dominance over 
the Corinthians, as well as that of Apollos and his fellow missionary 
workers apparently. He has received the gift of God’s wisdom through 
revelation (2:10) which he imparts to the mature (2:6) but which as 
a gift of the Spirit is not comprehendible to those still living accord- 
ing to their human nature (2:14) any more than it was comprehend- 
ible to the worldly political rulers who were responsible for the death 
of the Lord Jesus (2:6, 8). Moreover, a person like Paul who has the 
gift of the Spirit (2:12) and is therefore determined by the Spirit is 
capable of judging or examining everything, but cannot himself be 
examined because he is determined by the mind of Christ (2:15-16).°° 
What follows in 3:1-4, as we shall see shortly, makes it clear that 
from Paul’s perspective the Corinthians are nowhere near being his 
spiritual equals and hence the yawning gap between his spiritual 
status and theirs, even if he does not meet their human expectations 
regarding status. 

In 3:1-4 Paul asserts that the Corinthians are too immature to re- 
ceive the gifts of the Spirit, and he cites as proof for this their fac- 
tiousness (3:3-4). In making his point he uses a metaphor that portrays 
the Corinthians as infants who are not old enough to cope with solid 
food. There can be no doubt that this serves the ideological func- 


themselves who were spiritually immature according to Paul. While conceptually 
it is possible to conceive that the first person plural verbs and pronouns in 2:10- 
12 include the Corinthians, 2:13 clearly seems to refer to Paul’s own role in pro- 
viding spiritual teaching, something which the Corinthians were unable to receive. 

63 Thiselton, / Corinthians, 271-274, claims that Paul is using a theological 
catchphrase from the Corinthians themselves in 2:15. There is no direct evidence 
to support this, and in any case it is an unnecessary assumption since as Gordon 
D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians, The New International Commentary on 
the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Com- 
pany, 1987), 117-19, recognizes, 2:15-16 prepares for 3:1-4 where Paul makes a 
negative judgment about the spiritual condition of the Corinthians. Thus, Paul is 
principally talking about himself in 2:15-16. 
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tion of openly establishing Paul's position of dominance over the 
community since he is the parent who knows what is best for the 
Corinthians and reflects the common ideological strategy of dissimu- 
lating social relations through metaphors which endow people with 
characteristics which they do not really possess.9* In this instance 
Paul uses the negative characterization of the Corinthians as infants 
in Christ (3:1), who have remained in an infantile state that keeps 
them from a more mature faith, in order to underscore his own 
dominance and control of the relation with his readers.9? Carter also 
suggests that Paul may have hoped to encourage the non-elite in the 
community to dissociate from leaders who engaged in factionalism.© 
If this is correct it would constitute a differentiation strategy such 
as we saw in 1:26-31 and would imply that unity can only be achieved 
on Paul's terms. 

Having re-introduced the idea of factionalism that almost certainly 
reflected an Apollos/Paul split in the community (3:4), Paul at- 
tempts to provide an ideological basis for re-unification within the 
community in 3:5-9. He first underscores his own and Apollos' role 
or function as servants of the Lord (3:5). He does this in an at- 
tempt to discourage the factionalism emerging around their supposed 
leadership.9? Second, he introduces an agricultural metaphor in 
which both he as the planter and Apollos as the one who watered 
share a common purpose in the plan of God, the one who gives the 


6t Thompson, Ideology and Culture, 63. 

65 Beverly Roberts Gaventa, “Mother’s Milk and Ministry in 1 Corinthians 3,” 
in Theology and Ethics in Paul and His Interpreters: Essays in Honor of Victor Paul Furnish, 
eds. Eugene H. Lovering and Jerry L. Sumney (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
1996), 101-13, reads too much into Paul’s metaphorical statement that he had given 
the Corinthians milk to drink when she claims that Paul is actually foregrounding 
himself as nursing mother or wetnurse to the Corinthians and that this might have 
called in question his masculinity. She misses the point that Paul’s claim, even as 
nursing mother or wetnurse, is that he took responsibility for deciding when the 
Corinthians were mature enough for the deeper elements of the wisdom of God 
and that in his judgment they were not ready for such things as long as they were 
factious and propagating factionalism in the community. 

6° Carter, “Big Men’,” 60. 

97 Winter, Philo and Paul, 172-77, makes a very plausible case that the origins 
of the factionalism (3:4) and the strife and jealousy (3:3) between supporters of 
Paul and Apollos was a reflection of the rivalries which emerged in the “secular” 
sphere around individual sophists and their partisans. 

68 Clarke, Christian Leadership, 119 argues that the emphasis in 3:5 is not on 
who Paul and Apollos are but on what role they play as Christian leaders. Thus, 
he contends, Paul’s leadership model is task-orientated. 

$9 Horrell, Social Ethos, 135. 
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growth (3:6-9). From Paul's perspective the symbolic unification of 
his and Apollos’ ministry (“the one planting and the one watering 
are united," 3:8a) is an attempt to remove one of the possible bases 
of division within the community since the common purpose and 
cooperative work of Paul and Apollos should preclude the possibil- 
ity of factions existing in their names.’° But in doing this it also al- 
lows him to reassert his own authority over people who may have 
been rejecting it in favor of attaching themselves to Apollos. Sub- 
tly, however, Paul does allow for differentiation between himself and 
Apollos when it comes to the rewards that they will receive from 
God. The narrativization implied in the planter metaphor once again 
emphasizes Paul's unique role in the origins of the community. By 
being the planter Paul inevitably takes priority over Apollos as be- 
comes clear in 3:10-15 and again in 4:14-16. 

Having described the Corinthians as a building belonging to God 
in 3:9, Paul extends the architectural metaphor in 3:10-15, comparing 
himself to a wise master builder, who had laid the foundations of 
the community in Corinth. In 3:16 the building is identified as the 
temple of God. Welborn has observed, *The architectural metaphor 
lent itself readily to the attempt to promote concord" in the com- 
munity, not least because it was used in political discourse of the 
period to stress the fact that the wise politician like the wise master 
builder needed to chose subordinates who would work cooperatively 
to perfect his work.’! Although 3:10-15 to some extent reiterates the 
point of 3:6-9, Paul goes beyond those verses by developing the theme 
of judgment found in 3:8. Hollander, focusing on the judgment theme 
of 3:10-15, has observed that this unit forms an important part of 
Paul's argument against factionalism in the church since it under- 
scores the fact that “all builders, [that is] all authorities in the Chris- 
tian community, are servants of God, whose works cannot be 
approved or disapproved by the members of the church."?? Faction- 


70 Richard A. Horsley, “Rhetoric and Empire—and 1 Corinthians,” in Paul 
and Politics: Ekklesia, Israel, Imperium, Interpretation. Essays in Honor of Krister Stendahl, 
ed. Richard A. Horsley (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000), 88, 
implies that Apollos was responsible in someway for the problems which emerged 
in Corinth, but Paul never says this. In fact 1 Cor. 16:12 suggests that Paul did 
not view Apollos as a threat nor did he hold him responsible for what had hap- 
pened at Corinth. 

7! Welborn, *Conciliatory Principle," 337. 

72 Harm W. Hollander, “The Testing by Fire of the Builders’ Works: 1 Corin- 
thians 3.10-15,” New Testament Studies 40 (1994) 89-104. The quotation is from page 
96. 
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alism has its roots in people trying to make just such decisions by 
virtue of whom they choose to identify with as their leaders, but Paul 
insists that God alone will judge the quality of the work of the lead- 
ers who are building on the foundation laid by him. 

The metaphor in 3:10-15 has another significance. By describing 
himself as the master builder who laid the foundation of commu- 
nity/building Paul highlights his role in establishing the church com- 
munity at Corinth. At the same time the master builder metaphor 
underscores his role as the one taking responsibility for supervising 
the coordination and the overall progress of the project with respect 
to the other builders." By adding that he took this role “according 
to the grace of God given to me" (3:10) he offers a divine warrant 
for his dominant role in the Corinthian community. Thus as the one 
who marked out and laid the foundation, which he identifies as Jesus 
Christ, and by implication in the context, Christ crucified, every- 
one else who exercises leadership in the community must build on 
the foundation which he laid. There is no other foundation accord- 
ing to Paul; there is no chance for anyone to supercede or replace 
his work. Ideologically the metaphor dissimulates his relation to the 
church and to the leaders of the community by subordinating both 
to him. The judgment theme of 3:12-15 simply heightens the sub- 
ordination of *community builders" or local leadership, since their 
work will be tested by God, and they will be rewarded according to 
how they have built on Paul's foundation, but Paul gives no indica- 
tion that his own work as “wise master builder" will be subject to 
similar testing. The logical conclusion that church leaders are in- 
tended to draw is that they must work under Paul's supervision to 
avoid suffering loss for the work which they do.?* 

The building metaphor and the judgment theme of 3:10-15 are 
carried forward in 3:16-17 in ways which show a strong ideological 
imprint. The building of which Paul has laid the foundations is iden- 
tified as nothing less than the temple of God, and he identifies the 
Christian community in Corinth as that temple. He further adds that 
as the temple of God the divine Spirit dwells in them, not as indi- 


75 Jay Y. Shanor, “Paul as Master Builder: Construction Terms in 1 Corin- 
thians,” New Testament Studies 34 (1988) 465-66. 

74 In terms of secular leadership Paul's choice of metaphors in 3:5-15 is im- 
portant. They imply that he and Apollos as well as other church leaders are of 
low social status since they are compared to manual workers in both the agricul- 
tural and the builder metaphors, according to Clarke, Christian Leadership, 119-21. 
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viduals but as the community.” This is a powerful symbol of unifi- 
cation because it identifies the church community as the holy dwelling 
place of God's Spirit in Corinth, while 1 Cor. 3:17 proceeds to pro- 
nounce a dire warning of divine destruction on anyone responsible 
for the destruction of the temple-community. In the context of 1 Cor. 
1:10 to 3:15 the destroyers of the temple-community are almost 
certainly those guilty of fostering factionalism whom Paul refers to 
as arrogant people in 4:18. The strong condemnation of 3:17 im- 
plicitly invites the community to expurgate or reject any individual 
guilty of divisiveness in order to protect the holy temple of God. Since 
Paul is the founder-parent (2:1-5; 4:14-15) of the community, 3:17 
can only serve to strengthen his position by identifying those who 
oppose him as destroyers of the temple of God. 

1 Cor. 3:18-23 is sometimes said to summarize the whole line of 
argument in 1:18 to 3:17.”° In particular, 3:18-21a recapitulates the 
basic thrust of 1:18-2:16 by calling for an inversion of the dominant 
social logic outside the church where human wisdom equates with 
social status and influence. Such logic for the Christian is self-de- 
ception which must be avoided, according to Paul, and must be 
rejected in favor of the wisdom of God (3:18) since the wisdom of 
God manifests itself in the seeming foolishness of the cross of Christ 
(1:21-25). The imperatives £&axatáto and ygvéo90 in 3:18 and 
kavyáoðo in 3:21a clearly indicate that this is a direct instruction 
from Paul to each individual member of the community, and by 
including the scriptural warrants found in 3:19-20 he significantly 
strengthens the force of his instruction." From an ideological per- 
spective 3:18-21a reflects a kind of self-expurgation by demanding 
that people change their attitudes and practices in terms of the prin- 
cipal source of division within the community, the elevation of lead- 
ers, who manifest human wisdom with its correlatives of social status 
and power, to positions of prestige and dominance in the commu- 
nity. To accept Paul's instruction in 3:18-21a is to accept Paul's 


75 On the rich imagery of the local church as the temple of God see Fee, First 
Corinthians, 146-47. 

76 See Hans Dieter Betz, "The Problem of Rhetoric and Theology according 
to the Apostle Paul,” in L'Apótre Paul: Personnalité, style et conception du ministère, ed. 
A. Vanhoye, Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 73 (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press, 1986), 39, and Winter, Philo and Paul, 195-96. 

77 Collins, First Corinthians, 165, sees 3:19-20 as recalling the apocalyptic para- 
dox of the scriptural quotation in 1:19 and suggests that it forms an imelusio with 
it. 
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authoritative status and his legitimation of an inverted system of 
valuation, what he refers to as the wisdom of God, through his ra- 
tionalization of it in 1:18-2:16.7? 

In 1 Cor. 3:21b-23 Paul redirects his readers to a theme of unifi- 
cation. This shift is marked in the Greek text by the change from 
the third person singular verbs of 3:18-21a, which focus attention 
on individuals who wrongly value human wisdom, to the second per- 
son plural pronouns in 3:21b-23 which are intended to include all 
the readers as a group. The litany of the things that belong to the 
community as a whole, including Paul, Apollos, and Cephas, cre- 
ates a sense of common ownership by the community of the very 
individuals around whom the factionalism of the community has 
emerged (1:12). But the community itself shares in a powerful com- 
mon identity by virtue of belonging to Christ who in turn belongs 
to God (3:23). Thus Paul provides a powerful symbolization of unity 
in 3:22-23 which has a clear ideological significance of collecting the 
community together under the banner of Christ, and ultimately of 
God, in an effort to overcome the divisiveness of the factionalism 
within the community. Needless to say, by accepting this unity, the 
community effectively subscribes to Paul's authoritative position as 
the architect of the community's unity, and therefore, the re-unifi- 
cation of the community re-inscribes Paul's own position of domi- 
nance within it. 

Paul picks up the theme of unity again in 1 Cor. 4:6-7. Verse 6 
in particular has proved a crux interpretum.” Two aspects of the verse 
have received considerable attention. First, the meaning of the verb 
peteoynuátioa has been discussed frequently,®° and second the 
meaning of the phrase “not beyond what is written.” has also re- 
ceived careful examination.?! However these two interpretative prob- 
lems are understood, the first two clauses of the verse serve to provide 


78 | Corinthians 3:21a seems to pick up the theme of 3:1-17 where Paul deals 
specifically with the problem of leadership and points forward to 3:21b-23 where 
Paul downplays the importance of leaders, as we shall see. 

79 Wagner, *Not Beyond," 279. 

80 See, e.g., Benjamin Fiore, “Covert Allusion’ in 1 Corinthians 1-4,” Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 47 (1985): 85-102 and David R. Hall, “A Disguise for the Wise: 
METAZXHMATIXMOX in | Corinthians 4.6," New Testament Studies 40 (1994) 143- 
49. 

9! See, e.g., Welborn, “Conciliatory Principle,” 320-46; Wagner, “Not Beyond,” 
279-87; and Ronald L. Tyler, “First Corinthians 4:6 and Hellenistic Pedagogy,” 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 60 (1998) 97-103. 
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reasons for the final clause of 4:6: “so that no one of you be puffed 
up for the sake of one against another.” Clearly this is a call for unity 
in the practices of the community. It is then carried over into 4:7 
with its rhetorical questions that suggest that people should not boast 
about the gifts which they have received and in fact which they have 
been using to make distinctions among the members of the com- 
munity. 

Although Paul seems to place himself and Apollos on a similar 
level through describing himself and Apollos as servants (3:5), fel- 
low workers of God (3:9), and servants and stewards of Christ (4:1- 
2), in 1 Cor. 4:14-21 Paul reveals a different understanding of himself 
which sets him off from Apollos and any other leaders in the com- 
munity, an understanding that is ideologically pregnant. This sec- 
tion, as was shown earlier, concludes the first rhetorical unit of the 
letter, laying the basis for Paul’s authoritarian instruction in | Cor. 
5:1-5 where he commands the community to expel a member whose 
behavior is morally outrageous. In 4:14-16 Paul implies a narrative 
of origin in which he is the “begetter” of the community through 
the gospel (4:15), and therefore the Corinthian Christians are his 
beloved offspring (4:14),9? who should imitate their father (4:16). This 
claim is of course metaphorical and in ideological terms dissimulates 
Paul’s actual relationship with the community because it has the clear 
significance of giving him a unique position of unrivalled authority 
within the community in relation to other leaders whom he describes 
as mere na1daywyot.®? A rarðaywyóç was a guardian and discipli- 
narian for a child, not a teacher, who worked at the behest of the 
father of the child and whose own position and authority was de- 
rived from the father of the child. Thus by virtue of the triad of in- 
terconnected metaphors which present Paul as father, other leaders, 
including Apollos, as guardians and disciplinarians, and the Corin- 


8? On the irony of Paul's situation as the low status and abused father of a 
community (4:9-15) that thinks itself to be of high status (4:8) see Eva Maria Lassen, 
“The Use of the Father Image in Imperial Propaganda and 1 Corinthians 4:14- 
21," Tyndale Bulletin 42 (1991) 135-36. 

95 Fee, First Corinthians, 185, maintains that the description of other leaders as 
noiónyoyoi was “not intended to be a putdown" of the other “teachers” of the 
Corinthians. Rather, it was intended to distinguish Paul's relation with the 
Corinthians from the relation of all the other leaders of the church. While Fee 
recognizes that Paul is *reasserting his authority and appealing to their loyalty," 
he is guilty of downplaying the clear implication of the relationships implied by 
Paul's metaphorical self-designation as the “begetting father" of the community 
and the subordinate role of other leaders as navdayoyot. 
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thians themselves as children, Paul reasserts his unique authority over 
the community in preparation for authoritatively addressing a range 
of divisive behavior beginning with the man living in an incestuous 
relationship in 5:1-5.9* 

While this authority is benign, even benevolent, in 4:14-15 as Paul 
maintains that he is writing to the Corinthians as "beloved children" 
in order to admonish them not to shame them (4:14), in 4:18-20 
his tone becomes menacing towards any in the community who dare 
to challenge him and his parental-like authority.?? The threat is di- 
rected towards those who pride themselves in their rhetorical sophis- 
tication and its concomitant social status and power (4:19),?7 and in 
turn have apparently demeaned Paul for his lack of eloquence and 
social status (2:1-5). Paul invokes a powerful symbol, namely, the 
kingdom of God, to suggest that his õúvauıç has an altogether dif- 
ferent basis from those who equate eloquence in speaking with power. 
In doing so, Paul legitimates and intensifies his own authority by 
subtly suggesting that his power is derived from the divine sphere, 
not the human sphere, unlike those whom he threatens. 


4. Conclusion 


Confronted by a situation in which he perceived that some mem- 
bers of the church in Corinth were engaged in factious behavior that 
threatened the very essence of the gospel which he had preached to 
them and at the same time undermined both the unity of the com- 
munity and his own authority in the community, Paul was forced 
into a response. Without any means of physical coercion he engaged 
in the one strategy available to him for reclaiming the church from 


84 Given, True Rhetoric, 93-94. 

85 The ironical tone of 1 Cor. 4:8-13 was almost certainly intended to shame 
the Corinthians, but in 4:14-16 Paul softens his tone before becoming more forceful 
again in 4:17-21 according to Richard A. Horsley, / Corinthians, Abingdon New 
Testament Commentaries (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 72-73. 

86 The metaphorical use of the image of the father as benevolent and as au- 
thoritarian was simply two sides of the same coin in Roman Corinth as Lassen, 
"Father Image," 127-36, has shown. 

97 Winter, Philo and Paul, 200-01, has developed a case for understanding the 
juxtaposition of the key rhetorical terms, Aóyog and 69vojuc, in 4:19 and Paul's 
challenge regarding them as part of his critique of sophists and their disciples. 
Winter finds a parallel in Philo's charge that the rhetorical skills of sophists were 
not matched by their power in living. 
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the grips of factionalism, the construction of a rhetoric of persua- 
sion that could reestablish and sustain his authority while re-unify- 
ing the community. It is this which gives 1 Cor. 1:10-4:21 its strongly 
ideological character as Paul uses meaning encoded in language and 
rhetoric in order to achieve his goals. 

Having shown the fruitfulness of examining | Cor. 1:10-4:21 from 
an ideological perspective informed by the work of John Thomp- 
son, there is still much more work to be done on the remainder of 
1 Corinthians in order to determine the extent to which other parts 
of the letter serve Paul’s goals of community unification and the le- 
gitimation and maintenance of his own authority. But in the mean- 
time, I hope that what I have accomplished in this essay may serve 
as a small tribute to Dr. Thrall who has done so much over her 
academic career to illuminate Paul and his correspondence with the 
church at Corinth. 


THE ‘UNDERLAYS’ OF CONFLICT AND 
COMPROMISE IN 1 CORINTHIANS 


Bruce W. Winter 


Margaret Thrall has made a major contribution to Corinthian stud- 
ies, not least in her magisterial commentary on 2 Corinthians. Her 
early work, Greek Particles in the New Testament, included texts relating 
to 1 Corinthians. Like her learning, that book of one hundred and 
seven pages published in 1962 was deceptively modest.! It reflected 
her encyclopaedic knowledge of ancient sources from which she 
draws on apposite examples long before the whole of the Greek 
corpus was available on a CD Rom. She understood distinctive 
aspects of Koine Greek grammar and, in particular, the role of 
particles, well before the study of rhetorical arguments became fash- 
ionable for New Testament scholars. Her understanding of the critical 
role that these particles played in linking the flow of the argument 
enabled her to resolve exegetical impasses in the New Testament 
and included 1 Corinthians. Before I had the privilege of meeting 
her during her sabbatical leave at Tyndale House, Cambridge, I had 
already benefited enormously from what I still regard as the most 
seminal contribution to the study of Koine Greek of the New Tes- 
tament in the past half-century. 

It seemed appropriate in this long overdue Festschrift to explore 
an issue prior to any examination of the pastoral resolutions Paul 
provides in 1 Corinthians in which particles would play such a critical 
role in his argumentation. It is proposed to search the letter for the 
fundamental underlying causes of the various problems of Corinthian 
Christians. By examining the amount of space Paul devoted to each 
issue we may see whether the origins of the underlying problems in 
1 Corinthians are revealed. 


! EJ. Brill. This published dissertation was undertaken at Cambridge Univer- 
sity as one of the first doctoral students of C.F.D. Moule. 
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I. Discrete Issues in 1 Corinthians 


The following analysis of the number of lines in a manuscript indi- 
cates the length of Paul's discussion of various issues. For this pur- 
pose P 46 was chosen. 


Number of Lines of Greek Text Devoted to Discrete Issues 


Issues Lines Percentage 
* gifts (12-14) 246 19.26 
leadership (1:10-4:21) 237 18.56 
* idols temple (8-11:1) 237 18.56 
resurrection (15) 148 11.59 
* marriage, etc. (7:1-24) 70 5.48 
* betrothal (7:25-40) 56 4.38 
Lord's supper (11:17-34) 56 4.38 
veiling (11:2-16) 43 3.36 
incest (5) 43 3.36 
litigation (6:1-11) 32 2.5 
fornication (6:12-20) 25 1.95 
thanksgiving (1:4-9) 14 1.09 
* collection (16:1-4) 13 l. 
Stephanas, etc 16:15-18 13 l. 
travel plans (16:5-9) 12 9 
opening salutation (1:1-3) 10 93 
greetings (16:19-24) 10 .93 
Timothy (16:10-11) 7 54 
* Apollos (16:12-14) 5 .39 


*Signifies issues on which the Corinthian church wrote to Paul. 


The drawback with these figures based on the number of lines in 
P*6 is that the abbreviations of Nomina Sacra mean the percentages 
are not quite accurate. A word count provides a helpful compari- 
son. 

Both approaches yield basically the same results and therefore give 
a broad indication of the amount of space Paul devoted to arguments 
in which he sought to resolve the problems in 1 Corinthians. In the 
above table the descending order of the percentage of space given 
over to Corinthian issues suggests that spiritual gifts, loyalty to former 
leaders in the church, food offered to idols and questions surround- 
ing the resurrection of the body are the problems to which Paul 
devoted most space. Marriage, separation, and singleness occupy 
significantly less attention, followed by the issue of betrothal, the 
Lord's supper, and the veiling of men and women. 

Surprisingly incest, litigation and fornication occupy the least space, 
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Number of Greek Words Devoted to Discrete Issues 


Issues Words Percentage 
leadership (1:10-4:21) 1349 19.59 
* gifts (12-14) 1276 18.53 
* idol temple (8-11:1 ) 1164 16.90 
resurrection (15) 851 12.37 
* marriage, etc. (7:1-24) 383 5.56 
* betrothal (7:25-40) 307 4.46 
Lord’s supper (11:17-34) 298 4.33 
veiling (11:2-16) 227 3.30 
incest (5) 219 3.18 
litigation (6:1-11) 173 2.5 
fornication (6:12-20) 172 2.5 
thanksgiving (1:4-9) 90 1.30 
collection (16:1-4) 64 .93 
greetings (16:19-24) 62 .90 
travel plans(16:5-9) 61 .88 
Stephanas, etc. (16:15-18) 60 .87 
opening salutation (1:1-3) 55 79 
* Apollos (16:12-14) 39 56 
Timothy (16:10-11) 37 54 


yet in any analysis these are most serious issues for they are sins 
against the person's own body (6:18). The litigation to which Paul 
referred resulted in defrauding other Christians whom he declares 
are brothers. To engage in litigation against an actual family mem- 
ber would have created a legal precedent in the Roman period.” 
Sexual issues were indeed serious; adultery, incest and fornication 
were acts that would exclude unrepentant Christians who commit- 
ted them from any inheritance in the kingdom of God (6:9-10). 
The conclusions from the above analysis seem to negate the the- 
sis that the amount of space devoted to an issue was an indicator of 
its importance. How is the methodology flawed? Studies in 1 Corin- 
thians have largely proceeded on the a priori assumption that each 
of the issues addressed forms a discrete unit. It assumes that there 
is no underlying problem or problems that surface in different situ- 
ations, no overlap between one issue and another, no cumulative 
argumentation proceeding in the letter and that Paul never defers 
the resolution of an issue until later in the letter. Are these assump- 
tions justified on the basis of the text? In the next section another 


? D.F. Epstein, Personal Enmity in Roman Politics 218-43BC (London: Routledge, 
1989) pp. 27-8 on the family as a sanctuary from civil litigation. 
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approach will be explored which shows that the discrete issues analy- 
sis is not an appropriate one. 


II. Cluster Issues in 1 Corinthians 


There are common problems or clusters of issues in which the same 
symptoms manifest themselves in different situations in 1 Corinthians. 
It will be argued in the remainder of this chapter that these relate 
to two underlying cultural issues in the first century, namely that of 
conflict and compromise. 


a. Conflicts 


Divisiveness or conflict in the congregation over loyalty to Paul, 
Apollos and Peter appears as the first issue (1:11-12). It resurfaces 
in 3:3-6 and is repeated in 4:6 where the Corinthians played Paul 
off against Apollos and vice versa. Given the content and clear flow 
of the argument based on the particles Paul uses in the whole of 
| Corinthians 1:10-4:21, this section should be seen to be dealing 
with the problem of strife and jealousy over former teachers.? 

Paul also hears about divisions in the community at the Lord's 
Supper and proceeds to condemn the church strongly because of 
the indefensible selfishness and drunkenness of some (11:18-22). In 
fact, he argues, they have already experienced divine judgement 
because of their mistreatment of the ‘have-nots’ which arose from 
their divisions. 

Divisiveness among members again surfaces in the call to unity 
in the church— that there be no division in the body’ (12:25), and 
they are encouraged to adopt the more excellent way, the priority 
of genuine love (12:31-13:13). It is only in the concluding part of 
the letter that Paul succinctly raises the matter of the request for the 
return of a former teacher over whom there had been conflict and 
substantial discussion— Now, concerning Apollos...’ (16:12)—hav- 
ing examined the outworking of conflict in 1:10-4:21. 

The issue of civil litigation in which a Christian took another Chris- 
tian to court over the smallest matter as the end result of unresolved 


5 See “Paul and the Sophistic Conventions” and “Paul’s Critique of the 
Corinthian Sophistic Tradition" in my Philo and Paul among the Sophists: Alexandrian 
and Corinthian Responses to a Fulio-Claudian Movement (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2002 
2nd ed.), chs. 8 and 9. 
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conflicts was typical of Roman Corinth.* The fact that litigation was 
over trivial causes indicates that this was a matter of vexatious liti- 
gation (6:2). Private quarrels became public ones and civil action was 
used as an occasion to win finally in a Roman court. The defeated 
adversary incurred a financial penalty and a loss of face among friends 
and foes.? Plutarch observed: 


disorder in a State is not always kindled by contentions about public 
matters, but frequently differences arising from private affairs and 
offences pass thence into public life and...private troubles become the 
causes of public ones and small troubles of great ones.® 


This was true not only in the realm of politeia but also in the Chris- 
tian community in Corinth. 


Conflict Situations in 1 Corinthians 


Lines Percentage Words Percentage 


leadership (1:10-4) 237 18.5 1349 19.59 
litigation (6:1-11) 32 2.5 173 2:5 

Lord's supper (11:17-34) 56 4.38 298 4.33 
*gifts (12-14) 246 19.2 1276 18.53 
Apollos/Stephanas (16:12-18) 18 1.39 99 1.43 
Total 44.83 46.38 


By proceeding on a cluster method rather than one of discrete is- 
sues, it emerges from the above analysis that a major portion of the 
letter is taken up with issues of conflict which seriously threaten to 
create great havoc in the life of the Christian community. 


b. Compromises 


Was there another underlying problem around which other issues 
in 1 Corinthians cluster? Sexual conduct, or rather misconduct, 
appears in a number of situations in 1 Corinthians. Incest and the 


* Dio Chrysostom, Or. 8.9 relates the presence of innumerable lawyers tout- 
ing for business at the Isthmian Games for the purpose of vexatious litigation cases. 

> On the blackening of an opponent’s character (imfamandam) see Epstein, Personal 
Enmity in Roman Politics, pp. 102-3 and my discussion on enmity and vexatious 
litigation in Roman society “Civil Law and Christian Litigiousness” After Paul left 
Corinth: the Influence of Secular Ethics and Social Change (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2001), 
ch. 4. 

ë Moralia 825A. 
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unwillingness of the congregation to deal with the offender come to 
Paul's notice only by way of a report and not a request (5:1). It was 
treated as a serious issue in society and was, in fact, a criminal of- 
fence under Roman law.’ In Corinth's criminal court conviction 
would have resulted in exile for both parties on separate islands and 
loss of citizenship and property had they been exposed to criminal 
action.? How could the church not have dealt with this matter in 
the Christian community? As it was not possible to prosecute a person 
of superior rank under Roman law,’ it has been argued that the 
church is boasting not in the man's sin but in his social status which 
made him virtually a legal untouchable.!? 

Fornication was seen as a given by young, unmarried men after 
they assumed the toga virilis which was the Roman rite of passage to 
manhood.!! Paul did not accuse them of adultery, for he argued that 
they had formed a one-flesh relationship by engaging in sexual re- 
lationships with prostitutes (6:16). Had the offenders already estab- 
lished a one-flesh relationship in marriage, the charge would have 
been adultery, and not fornication. They defended their conduct on 
the grounds of the secular catch-cry ‘all things were permitted for 
me’.!? Furthermore, the reference to food being for the belly and 
the belly for food indicates a context, not of a brothel but of a typi- 
cal dinner given for young men, during which the unholy trinity of 
eating, drinking and fornicating occurred (6:13).!° Cicero poured 
scorn on any call to sexual abstinence. 


7 O.F. Robinson, Criminal Law of Ancient Rome (London: Duckworth, 1995), 61- 
2. 

9 The Digest, 48.40.2. 

9 P. Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1970), p. 182. 

10 A.D. Clarke, “Secular Practices of Christian Leadership, II; Beyond Re- 
proach”, Secular and Christian Leadership: A Socio- Historical and Exegetical Study of 1 
Corinthians 1-6 (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1993), ch. 6 and my “Criminal Law and Chris- 
tian Partiality”, After Paul left Corinth, ch. 3. 

'l See Plutarch, Moralia 37C-D. 

1? For evidence of the catch cry see my After Paul lefi Corinth, pp. 89-90. 

'3 Plutarch, Moralia 705C “those whose shortcomings are in eating and drink- 
ing and sexual indulgence". On the description of this unholy trinity see A. Booth, 
“The Age for Reclining and its Attendant Perils” in W.J. Slater, ed., Dining in a 
Classical Context (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1991), p. 105, and 
generally on the promiscuous behaviour of young men see e.g. E. Eyben, Restless 
Youth in Ancient Rome (E.T. London: Routledge, 1993), pp. 231-33. 
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If there is anyone who thinks that youth should be forbidden af- 
fairs even with courtesans, he is doubtless eminently austere, but 
that view is contrary not only to the licence of this age, but also to 
the custom and concessions of our ancestors.!* 


After the lengthy opening discussion in 1 Corinthians 15:1-28 the 
first injunction ‘eat and drink’ if death is the end, follows with a 
citation from Menander's Thais, ‘Bad company corrupts good mor- 
als’ which referred to a prostitute providing sexual favours.? The 
command that follows was ‘to wake out of drunkenness and sin no 
more’ (15:33-4). This was preceded by Paul’s revelation that in 
Ephesus he metaphorically ‘fought the beasts’—in his day this apho- 
rism was a standard analogy to struggling with sexual passions 
(15:32).!9 Paul also discloses that he ‘dies every day’ to them (15:31). 
The ethical injunctions (15:32-4) occur immediately before he pro- 
ceeds with an extended answer to the major objection concerning 
the nature of the resurrection body— but someone will say...’ (AAG 
pei tic), 15:35—in 15:35-57. They are an apposite conclusion to 
the opening discussion on the certainty of the resurrection of the 
body. 

The command (15:33-4) would also have applied to the behaviour 
of married men. Some, we learnt earlier, had sat down as a matter 
of a ‘right’ (£&ovoioa) to eat and drink in the idol temple and risen 
up to play; the evil they were warned against in the context of idolatry 
was immorality (8:9, 10:7-8). It was a civic right of Roman citizens 
in Corinth to attend the banquets given by the President of the 
imperial games in the court of Poseidon's temple at the Isthmian 
games complex.!’ Such great dinners also provided the services of 
prostitutes who were part of the travelling brothels that accompa- 
nied such important festivals. The catch-cry of those determined to 
exercise ‘this right" (£&ovoia) of theirs had been ‘everything is al- 


14 Cicero, Pro Caelio 20.48. 

15 A, Korte and A. Thierfelder, Menandri quae supersunt (2nd ed. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1964), p. 80 and T.B.L. Webster, An Introduction to Menander (Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1974), pp. 14, 185 for discussion of the setting of prostitution. 

16 AJ. Malherbe, “The Beasts at Ephesus”, JBL 87 (1968), pp. 71-80. 

17 See the inscription for Lucius Castricus Regulus who first presided over the 
Isthmian games when they were moved back to Isthmia after two hundreds ab- 
sence from the site and “gave a banquet for all the colonists [Roman citizens]”, 
Kent, Corinth VIII.3, no. 153. Plutarch, Moralia 723A records that the President 
of the Games “several times entertained all the citizens”. 
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lowed’ (navta éEeottv), (8:9, 10:23).!8 Their conduct was the same 
as that of young men at the private dinners where typically, along 
with an excess of food and drink, high-class prostitutes were pro- 
vided as the ‘after dinner’ entertainment (6:12).!9 The unholy trin- 
ity of eating, drinking and the effects of sex with a prostitute occurs 
in 15:32-34, just as it does in 6:13-15 and 10:7-8. 

The justification for sexual promiscuity was defended philo- 
sophically on the basis of a first-century Platonism in which the body 
was not the prison house but the soul’s house surrounded by the 
senses. Nature meant these senses to be enjoyed and this included 
sexual indulgence. It was argued that such pursuits could only be 
indulged in when one was alive and therefore should be unre- 
strained.?? 

Of the issues raised by the Corinthians Paul dealt first with 
marriage, stressing the temptation to immorality. It was because of 
this that each man was to ‘have’ his own wife and she her husband, 
(7:3).?! The society’s expectation was that married men would in- 
dulge in extramarital sex either with their slaves, high-class prosti- 
tutes or affairs but would preserve the certainty of the family line 
through his wife by her faithfulness in her conceiving only his chil- 
dren.?? The Corinthians were suggesting the possibility of sexual 
abstinence which Paul ruled was only to be exercised for prayer, by 
mutual consent and only for a limited period, lest they be tempted 
by Satan through lack of sexual control, (7:1-5). 

The second issue raised was about marrying or not marrying one’s 
betrothed at this present time. The problem was inappropriate con- 
duct between a young man and his future wife. As a result the fiancé 


18 The noun of the verb, &&gotw is e€ovoia. Liddell & Scott. 

19 Tacitus, Agr. 21 “The elegant banquet...along with the use of the /oga...are 
enticements of Romanization, to vice and servitude.” 

20 For a discussion of this verbatim account of their argument see Philo, Det., 
33-4 and my Philo and Paul among the Sophists, pp. 202-5, and D.T. Runia, Philo and 
the Timaeus of Plato (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 1986), pp. 306-8 on this canon of interpre- 
tation of the senses as guardians and courtiers of the soul. 

21 Éxew td = “have intercourse with someone”, J.N. Adams, The Latin Sexual 
Vocabulary (London: Duckworth, 1982), p. 187. 

22 Plutarch, “Advice to the Bride and Groom", 140B on that expectation in a 
speech delivered at the marriage bed of two young friends about to consummate 
their relationship. See L. Goessler, *Advice to the Bride and Groom", in ed. S.B. 
Pomeroy, Plutarch’s “Advice to the Bride and Groom” and “A Consolation to his Wife”: 
English Translations, Commentary, Interpretative Essays (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1999), pp. 111-20. 
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was full of sexual passion, and Paul comments, ‘thus it is bound to 
occur’ (ovtMs ó£iAet yiveoBat). The following verse contrasts and 
commends the conduct of the young man because he has fixed in 
his heart to behave appropriately towards his fiancée and therefore 
was under no necessity, having his sexual desires under control (7:36- 
De 

It is suggested that the remaining issue falling under the head- 
ing of compromise was that of the veiling of men with the toga in 
Christian worship. This was a pagan custom and well illustrated by 
the statue types of Augustus. There is a surviving example in Corinth 
which portrays the emperor with his toga pulled over the top of his 
head offering up a sacrifice as a priest. This office was normally 
undertaken by the élite in society and was being replicated in the 
church by Christian men praying and prophesying. They were 
thereby dishonouring their head, Christ, by drawing attention to their 
social status (11:3-4).?* Women, who had been convicted of adul- 
tery (which was a criminal offence under Roman law) and those who 
were prostitutes, did not wear the marriage veil.?? Paul argues that 
they should also have their hair cropped if they wish to appear as 
convicted adulteresses, for the cropping of hair was also part of the 
punishment (11:6).2° Here is an example of wives following the 
convention of those whom some ancient historians have designated 
the ‘new’ Roman wife whose economic, social or sexual liberation 
could result in adultery.?" The men and women who spoke to God 
in prayer and spoke to the congregation on God's behalf were copy- 
ing the Roman male and female customs; they are rebuked in this 


23 See my “Puberty or passion? The meaning of bxépaxpog in 1 Corinthians 
7:36", Tyn.B. 49.1 (May, 1998) 71-89 and summary in “The Present Crisis and 
the Consummation of Marriage”, After Paul left Corinth, pp. 246-9 

?* The view that covering one’s head to pray and prophesy finds its origins in 
a Jewish custom is rejected on the grounds that not only does Paul not recognise 
the practice and nor do any of the churches of God—a reference that includes 
Jewish as well as Gentile congregations. 

25 For a discussion of this little known provision in Roman Law see T.AJ. 
McGinn, Prostitution, Sexuality, and the Law in Ancient Rome, (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1998), p. 162. 

26 D.W,J. Gill, “The Importance of Roman Portraiture for Head-coverings”, 
Tyndale Bulletin 41.2 (1990), pp. 245-60 on the copying of this Roman custom. 

27 For a discussion of this, see my “New Roman Wives and New Rules” and 
“Contentious Christian Wives”, The Appearance of New Roman Women and the Pauline 
Communities: the Impact of New Rules and New Roles (forthcoming, Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2003) chs. 1 and 7. 
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passage for being contentious (11:16). Their behaviour represented 
a further compromise with the spirit of the age in Corinth. 

Here, then, is another cluster of ethical issues that reflect the 
pressure to compromise with the Roman culture of Corinth. On the 
basis of this analysis the major portion of the letter is taken up with 
issues of sexual and other ethical compromises which seriously en- 
dangered the future of some Christians and that of their commu- 
nity. Those who were unrepentant about having committed incest, 
fornication and adultery were threatened with exclusion from the 
community and from the Kingdom itself (6:9). 


Compromise situations in 1 Corinthians 


Lines Percentage Words Percentage 
incest (5) 43 3.36 219 3.38 
fornication (6:12-20) 25 1.95 172 2.5 
*marriage, etc. (7:1-24) 70 5.48 383 5.56 
*betrothal (7:25-40) 56 4.38 307 4.46 
*idol temple (8:1-11:1) 237 18.56 1164 16.90 
veiling (11:2-16) 43 3.36 237 3.3 
resurrection (15) 148 11.58 851 12.37 
Total 48.67 48.47 


This analysis indicates that 18% of the letter is devoted to compro- 
mise over idol meat and 12% to the issue of the resurrection of the 
body and the deeds done in the body, 10% to marriage/betrothal 
issues, while incest covers 3.5% and fornication 2.3%. Compromises 
that were over veiling involve 3.5%. 

From the statistical data it emerges that conflict issues comprise 
44.83% of the lines or 46.38% of the words written in | Corinthians 
with a combined average of 45.60%. Compromise issues occupy 
48.67% of the lines or 48.47% of the words with an average of 
48.57%. In round figures 45% of the discussion is occupied with 
matters relating to conflict and its effects in interactions between 
Christians in the life of the community. 48% of the letter is taken 
up with matters relating to compromise, primarily in the realm of 
sexuality.?? It is concluded that using a model of cluster issues rather 


28 The remainder of the issues in 1 Corinthians are taken up with varia. The 
thanksgiving (1:4-9) 14 i. 1.0996, 90 words 1.3%; the collection (16:1-4) 13 4. 1%; 
64 words .93%; travel plans (16:5-9) 12 W. .996, 61 words .88%; opening saluta- 
tions (1:1-3) 10 JJ. .93%; 61 words .88%; greetings (16:19-24) 10 4. .93%; 62 words 
.9%; and Timothy (16:10-11) 7 di. .5496; 37 words .54%. These items total 6.29% 
of the lines and 5.4396 of the words. 
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than discrete issues is the more appropriate approach because the 
underlying problems of conflict and compromise surfaced in vari- 
ous areas of the community and the personal lives of Christians. 


III. Implications 


‘Underlays’ in 1 Corinthians 


a. Conflict 

The cluster approach is appropriate because Paul does not always 
deal fully with one issue and then proceed to another, never to return 
to that problem. This is clear from the beginning of the letter with 
the opening issue (1:10-4:21). As the discussion unfolds the 
Corinthian’s boasting is about Paul and Apollos at the expense of 
the other (4:6), and has resulted in strife and jealousy (3:3-4). What 
comes as a surprise is that the Christians, or at least the influential 
ones, in the church have written asking for the return of Apollos. 
However, this fact does not emerge until the concluding section of 
the letter in which Paul deals with their request for his return—‘now 
concerning’ Apollos (epi 8& ‘AnoAA@), (16:12). 

However, the discussion of conflict does not end with chapter 4. 
The enmity of the parties manifested itself in vexatious litigation, 
played out in civil actions with the judge and jury awarding dam- 
ages (6:1-8). The decision handed down would indicate who was 
judged to be the most powerful of the parties. Even in insignificant 
matters a just ruling was unlikely.?? That decision created a new set 
of enmity relationships between the defeated and the members of 
the jury who voted against him. The interpersonal conflict could be 
unending and those connected with the respective parties would 
inevitably be required to take sides.?? 

The conflict over teachers and between fellow Christians natu- 
rally spilt over into the worshipping life of the church. At the Lord’s 
supper (11:17-34) Paul reported, ‘I hear there are divisions in your 
midst’ (11:18). In the exercising of spiritual gifts (chs. 12-14), wor- 
ship had also been affected by divisiveness where some were discrimi- 
nating in the care they bestowed on their own group to the exclusion 
of others (12:25). 


29 Garnsey, Social Status and Legal Privilege in the Roman Empire. p. 187. 
30 Epstein, Personal Enmity in Roman Politics, p. 90. 
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Is the final solution to the conflict issues in 1:10-21, 6:1-8, 11:17- 
34 to be found in aspects of the teaching about how members of 
the Christian community are to relate to one another in terms of 
ministry? The new concept of themselves analogous to different 
functions of a human body operating in a beneficial way for each 
other seems to suggest this will resolve conflict and secure its ant- 
onym ‘unity’ (12:12-27). If so, chapters 12-14 may not be simply 
about the importance of spiritual gifts but how the body of Christ 
is meant to function harmoniously and to the benefit of all its mem- 
bers in a way that it has not done so to that point. 


b. Compromise 

In the case of sexual compromise, issues such as fornication by young 
men who had received the toga virilis, and those attending the ban- 
quets at the Games appear to be separate units. However, the catch- 
cry of young men was on the lips of all the men involved in the latter 
event. The discrete approach can overlook the fact that the term 
‘right’ (€Govota) 8:9, 9:4, 5, 6, 12, 15, 18, is the noun for the verb 
‘it is permitted’ (€§eottv), 6:12, 10:23. The issue was, in effect, the 
same and both defended what they did by sheltering under the same 
aphoristic saying that Paul repeats in both verses. 

Given what is known about the first-century discussion of the 
relationship between the senses and the soul and the derivative ethical 
arguments from a Platonic/Epicurean anthropology (see p. 146), it 
comes as no surprise that Paul has to deal with the sexual misdeeds 
done in the body. Roman society regarded these as a matter of 
complete indifference because of its philosophical defence of hedo- 
nistic behaviour. It is for this reason that there are two sets of ethi- 
cal injunctions in 1 Corinthians 15. The first, the response to ‘the 
eating and drinking for tomorrow we die’ thesis with the command 
to ‘wake up out of drunkenness and stop sinning’, is connected to a 
lack of control of appetites for food and sexual intercourse (15:32- 
4). The other, preceded by a long argument on the nature of the 
resurrection body, is found in the final summing up with the posi- 
tive call to be ‘steadfast, immovable, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, knowing that your labour in the Lord is not an empty 
thing’. The implication is that if they continued to be unstable and 
open to current sexual mores with the present self-indulgent lifestyle 
(15:58).3! 


3! Paul uses ote to summarise ethical requirements at the end of the Lord's 
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Paul had already indicated how assiduously he worked to bring 
the gospel to them (15:10). By contrast he draws attention to their 
self-indulgence in order to shame them, because their lifestyle of 
drunkenness and sexual misbehaviour had deprived others of the 
knowledge of the truth (15:34). For the Corinthians it was actually 
a case of the insurrection of their bodies against the Lord's purposes 
for them as members of the Kingdom and as heralds of the gospel 
for others. They had been reminded that they were no longer their 
own and they must glorify God in their bodies (6:20).?? It is sug- 
gested that the extended discussion of the resurrection of the body 
was meant to remove the ‘underlay’ that had provided the basis for 
the sexual compromises of youth and older men which had been 
discussed earlier in 5:1-5, 6:1-11, 7:36 and 10:8. 


‘Underlays’ in Roman Corinth 


Do these findings confirm features of first-century Roman society? 
There were enormous pressures in society to conform to the cultural 
norms of one’s class. The constitutions of Roman colonies were drawn 
up by the Senate and reflected the imperial city’s ordering of soci- 
ety based on Roman law.?? Senators wore broad purple stripes, 
equestrians, plebes, and freedmen were likewise distinguishable, and 
gold rings were worn by men in the first two classes.?^ After a pe- 
riod of bonded service in Roman houscholds, even manumitted slaves 
were granted freedmen status along with Roman citizenship, but 
could acquire the privileged status of priests of the imperial cult of 
Augustus with a religious connection with the emperor.?? From the 
time of Augustus the class system was even more clearly defined and 


Supper, spiritual gifts and the resurrection of the body, 11:33-4, 14:39, 15:58. 

32 Paul was to subsequently write to the Corinthians (2 Cor. 5:10), “For we 
must all appear before the judgement seat of Christ, so that each one may re- 
ceive good or evil, according to what he has done in the body." 

33 J.A. Crook, Roman Life and Law, 90 B.c.-a.p. 212 (New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1967), pp. 7-8. For a treatment of this unique aspect of Roman society 
see my *Roman Law and Society in Romans 12-15", in P. Oakes ed., Rome in the 
Bible and the Early Church (Carlisle and Grand Rapids: Paternoster and Baker, 2002), 
ch. 3. 

34 For a helpful summary see M. Goodman, “The City of Rome: Social Or- 
ganization”, The Roman World 44 BC-AD 180 (London: Routledge, 1997), ch. 17. 

35 On the priests of Augustus see D. Fishwick, The Imperial Cult in the Latin West: 
Studies in the Ruler Cult of the Western Provinces of the Roman Empire (Leiden: EJ. Brill, 
1987-1993) vol. ILI., pp. 609-16. 
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one's legal persona (npóccmov) determined one’s place and privileges 
in society. 

There were two significant areas of social life in which rank and 
status in Rome were clearly seen. The first was in the theatre where 
seating was assigned according to social status, so that all were well 
aware of their place in society.?? As theatre-going was extremely 
popular with all classes in Roman society, this only heightened class- 
consciousness in public contexts. The other domain was at public 
banquets where the person of highest rank took his portion of food 
first, the remainder taking theirs in descending order. The same 
applied at private dinners where eating arrangements also draw 
attention to social status.” 

It was at private and public dinners that there was the pressure 
to conform to lax sexual norms. It was presupposed that young men 
would not be virgins on marriage although it was essential that their 
new bride should be, and husbands would be sexually unfaithful to 
their wives who themselves were not to be adulteresses. Social sta- 
tus also meant that those who were guilty of criminal offences could 
not be persecuted except by equals or superiors. 

Under such strong hierarchical and social pressures it is easy to 
understand how Christians capitulated to culturally acceptable norms 
and embraced their rights. So strong was the counter-cultural char- 
acter of much early Christian teaching on relationships that a hia- 
tus developed among Corinthian Christians. Social conformity and 
the pressure to justify compromise was a trap in which some were 
ensnared whether at a personal, communal or societal level. 

It is also well documented that first-century society was one in 
which conflict situations were endemic in social relationships whether 
in the city's ‘council and assembly’ (Bov xai €xKAnota), voluntary 
associations or social relationships generally.?? The causes of con- 


39 E. Rawson, “Discrimina ordinum: the lex Julia theatricalis”, PBSR (1987) pp. 83- 
114. 

37 J.H. D'Arms, Commerce and Social Standing in Ancient Rome (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1984). On the highly structured dinners, S. Ruden, 
"Roman Dinner Parties", Petronius, Satyricon: Translated, with Notes and Topical Com- 
mentary (Indianopolis: Hackett, 2000), ch. 6. On equal and unequal private din- 
ners in relation to the Lord’s Supper see my “‘Private’ Dinners and Christian 
Divisiveness (1 Corinthians 11:17-34)" in After Paul left Corinth, ch. 7. 

38 See generally O.M. Van Nijf, The Civic World of Professional Associations in the 
Roman East ( Amsterdam, Gieben, 1997) and on strife T. Seland, “Philo and the 
Associations of Alexandria” in ed. J.S. Kloppenborg and S.G. Wilson, Voluntary 
Associations in the Graeco-Roman World (London: Routledge, 1996), pp. 117-9 
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flict could be personal grievances, exclusive loyalty to patrons or the 
political élite, ambition, violations of trust and obligations, envy 
towards new people joining a group, and the power and influence 
of others in it. Conflict was promoted through relatives, friends and 
clients and was acceptable in society. 


The Roman politician was confronted with potential inimicitiae [en- 
mity] in every aspect of his political career, often extending into areas 
of hfe we consider strictly personal. Roman society was unusual in 
allowing inimicitiae to compete along with other more conventional values 
such as patriotism and humanity in guiding a public figure's conduct. 
A reputation for successfully pursuing inimicitiae [in court or the civic 
council or assembly] was a vital asset to a Roman politician seeking 
to establish and maintain an influential voice. 


Epstein goes on to note that Roman society was never very success- 
ful at defining the limits of acceptable behaviour or regulating con- 
duct.? Voluntary associations tended to replicate structures and 
relationships of the civic institutions and it has been argued that 
Jewish communities also did this.* It comes as no surprise that this 
socially acceptable ethical modus operandi should also emerge in the 
Corinthian church. 


IV. Conclusions 


This exploratory use of a statistical data approach to 1 Corinthians 
shows that alone it leads to misleading conclusions. However, that 
data used along an examination of the common problems present- 
ing themselves in different issues in the text of 1 Corinthians helped 
alert us to two important ‘underlays’ reflecting the dysfunctional 
nature of Corinthian society that were the root causes of the present 
problems in this nascent Christian community.*! 


39 Epstein, “The Causes of Inimicitiae", Personal Enmity in Roman Politics, ch. 3. 
Cit. pe. 62-3. 

40 On associations see n. 38. On synagogues see T. Rajak and D. Noy, 
“Archisynagogos: Office, Social Status in the Graeco-Roman World", JRS 83 
(1993), pp. 75-93, T. Rajak, “The Synagogue within the Graeco-Roman city” in 
S. Fine ed., Jews, Christians and Polytheists in the Ancient Synagogue: Cultural Interaction 
in the Graeco-Roman Period (London: Routledge, 1999), ch. 9. T. Rajak, “The Jew- 
ish Community and its Boundaries", in J. Lieu, J. North and T. Rajak, eds. The 
Jews among the Pagans and Christians in the Roman Empire (London: Routledge, 1992), 
pp. 9-28. 

*! For a full discussion of the influence of the secular ethics on the issues in 
1 Cor. see “The Influence of Secular Ethics" in my After Paul left Corinth, Part I. 
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The above investigation demonstrates that the discrete unit ap- 
proach with a sequential reading of 1 Corinthians does not allow 
us to see the spread of the two underlying issues. As a consequence 
it also cautions us against an approach that would seek to divide the 
letter into an exordium, narratio, probationes and the peroratio and then 
conclude that the full extent of Paul's arguments can be explained 
in each discrete unit, using deliberative or others forms of rhetori- 
cal classification.*? That form-critical straight jacket simply cannot 
account for the intensity and flow of the different arguments, or 
indeed the overall ethos of 1 Corinthians. The letter is a highly 
personal one when compared with those that were ‘masterpieces of 
rhetorical display, paeans to classicism'.? What is striking is that Paul 
makes his appeals on numerous occasions to the Christian commu- 
nity in familial terms addressing the recipients as brothers and sis- 
ters. His frequent use of this term reflects his view of Christians as 
the family of God who were in a primarily spiritual ‘sibling’ rela- 
tionship with himself.** There are no precedents in rhetorical hand- 
books for such a letter addressed to this particular Sitz im Leben. 

This present investigation is but the prolegomenon to exploring 
how Paul resolved the critical issues of conflict and compromise. It 
is not within the purview of this essay to determine how he would 
proceed to pull down every argument and philosophically or cul- 
turally entrenched position that determined the social mores of 
Corinth and which were contrary to the knowledge of God (2 Cor. 
10:5). 

The next step in determining how Paul sought to resolve the 
influence of these two ‘underlays’ is to pay close attention to the 


42 E.g. B. Witherington HI, Conflict and Community in Corinth: A Socio- Rhetorical 
Commentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians (Grand Rapids and Carlisle: Eerdmans and Pa- 
ternoster, 1995) See also e.g. M. Bünker, Briefformular und rhetorische Disposition im 
1. Korintherbrief (GTA 28; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1983), Margaret 
Mitchell, Paul and the Rhetoric of Reconciliation: An Exegetical Investigation of the Lan- 
guage and Composition of 1 Corinthians (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck]/Lou- 
isville: Westminster/John Knox, 1991) and A. Eriksson, Traditions as Rhetorical Proof: 
Pauline Argumentation in 1 Corinthians (ConBNT 29; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1998). 

55 P.A. Rosenmeyer, Ancient Epistolary Fictions: The Letter in Greek Literature (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), section IV, cit. on p. 343. 

4t Paul addressed them on 20 occasions as “brothers” and “sisters” in 1 Cor. 
and uses the term in another 17 instances as he appeals to them in their relation- 
ship with each other, himself and others. It appears to be part of his argument in 
seeking to resolve the pastoral issues. He uses it more in 1 Cor. than in any other 
of his letters. 
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nature of his argumentation and strategies in dealing with their 
pastoral problems. It is suggested that this requires a re-reading of 
the earlier sections in the light of what might be called ‘final’ solu- 
tions to conflict and compromise in chapters 12-14 in the case of 
the former and chapter 15 in the case of the latter. The overall task 
will involve a careful analysis of sentence structures and the all- 
important word order for emphasis in Koine Greek if we are to 
understand something of the intensity and flow of the arguments and 
their cumulative effect on cluster issues. Of course, in any such 
investigation the critical role that connectives play in Paul’s argu- 
mentative style must be included. Margaret Thrall’s scholarly, seminal 
work in this area remains both a paradigm of solid scholarship and 
an essential tool in this important endeavour of seeking to under- 
stand how the two major ‘underlays’ of conflict and compromise were 
to be resolved. 


“WHO ARE YOU FOR?" 1 CORINTHIANS 1:10-17 AS 
CHRISTIAN SCRIPTURE IN THE CONTEXT 
OF DIVERSE METHODS OF READING 


Clive Marsh 
The Corinthian Factions: A New Look at an Old Problem 


1 Cor. 1:10-17 offers itself as an ideal text for considering the value 
of a reader-response approach to the New Testament.'! Whoever is 
reading, a contemporary experience of division in a human com- 
munity is usually readily available and will be drawn upon by a 
reader. Whoever is reading the text in a Christian setting will have 
a contemporary experience of Christian division ready to hand. Go 
into any church and ask about ‘factions’ and you are likely to find 
some. Whatever else they may be held to be, churches are, after all, 
human organisations. Thinking only of the British scene in recent 
years, it is easy to list many types of factions which occur regularly 
in the lives of local churches. To name but a few: 
— those who welcome critical thinking in Christian faith and those 
who would prefer it not to be used 
— those who advocate ‘free worship’ as opposed to highly-struc- 
tured forms 
— those who put social and political action at the top of the 
Christian's agenda, versus those who mainly want to pray or 
worship in gathered congregations, or who primarily want to 
study 
— those who accept gay and lesbian relationships as equal to hetero- 
sexual relationships and those who don't 
— those who favour more recent music over classical hymnody 
— those who welcome contact and dialogue with those of other 
religious traditions, and those who favour distance or detachment. 


! A point readily picked up by commentators keen to look at the question of 
contemporary relevance and/or writing in a commentary series which looks for 
*points for preachers', see e.g. Richard B. Hays First Corinthians (Louisville: John 
Knox Press, 1997), 25-6. 
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Whether consciously articulated or not, such polarities and factions 
as these create the contexts out of which, and thus the groups of 
Christian readers within which, such texts as 1 Cor 1:10-17 are ac- 
tually read in churches today. Before anyone has asked a historical 
question about Apollos, Peter or Paul, a contemporary Christian 
group of any kind knows what it means to be divided. The recep- 
tion, then, of such a text as 1 Cor 1:10-17 (esp. v.12) sharpens the 
question of how reader, text, historical context (past and present) 
and the history of tradition interweave in the act of interpretation. 
The moment a hearer or reader of the text recognises that what the 
text is ‘about’ is division—or at least potential factionalism— within 
a Christian community, then the de facto existence of known con- 
temporary factions is unavoidable as a factor in reading. 

The analytical challenge, however, begins precisely here. What 
is to be done next? One could go in a number of different direc- 
tions. One could seek to use this experiential starting-point as a means 
of accessing the author's intention. On this view, the contemporary 
experience will ultimately be left behind, in the service of clarifying 
the original meaning: the nature of the division in Corinth. Alter- 
natively, one could be more positive about the contemporary access- 
point—this present church division really does matter—even whilst 
maintaining a controlling, normative function for the original mean- 
ing. The point here would be to see how the best available histor- 
ical reading of Paul's sense in 1 Cor 1:10-17 is to be made use of in 
clarifying and even resolving the contemporary situation. But the 
priority remains with the original meaning. If there is no real ‘fit’ 
between Paul's meaning and the contemporary situation, then Paul's 
words at this point simply do not help. To try and pretend that the 
meaning of a biblical passage could be ‘applied’ to a current dilem- 
ma might, in other words, be a misuse of the text. To suggest that 
Paul could be held to be talking here about those who think differ- 
ently about forms of worship may be permissible. (It would not be 
wholly unreasonable to suppose that Pauline, Petrine and Apollo- 
nian factions favoured different forms of worship, whatever their main 
emphases may have been.) But we are not likely to be able to prove 
it. So on this understanding, the contemporary situation may only 
really be addressed if there is an evident connection between past 
and present contexts. 

There is, however, a third alternative. This alternative prioritises 
a reader or reading community over any sense of an original meaning 
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of the text, or over any claim that we have grasped the author's 
intention in relation to a particular text, but it is one which nevertheless 
respects an author's evident interest in more general terms. The read- 
ing I shall offer of this passage of Paul by no means disregards Paul's 
apparent intention both in this passage and in the letter as a whole. 
Furthermore, it refuses to imply that hearers/readers can make of 
the passage what they want, even though the hearer's/reader's in- 
terests are paramount. But I propose that the experiential starting- 
point of de facto division amongst Christians be seen as decisive for 
the interpretation of this passage, and ultimately as more important 
than whatever historical conclusions that may be able to be drawn 
about Peter's, Apollos', Paul's or Christ's party. For only on this basis 
can the christological unity which Paul appears to want to empha- 
size be appreciated in real, concrete terms. If, in other words, the 
christological unity of the Church is perceived only in ideal terms, 
or only in the context of a discussion about past (first-century) divi- 
sions, then the theological import of this passage from Paul's letter 
is nullified. To prioritise the context of contemporary Christian divi- 
sion in the fact of interpretation becomes, somewhat ironically, the 
means by which Paul's theological emphasis is to be respected and 
repeated. To express the matter differently: the only meaning wor- 
thy of Paul's intention is a theological meaning, and the best way of 
getting at that meaning, is by beginning from the contemporary 
experience of Christian division, regardless of whether such division 
correlates easily with historical knowledge of the specific, Corinthian 
division to which Paul refers. The theological challenge is then to 
determine what sense can be made of Paul's call for attention to 
christological unity when Christian disunity is so evident, in the 
present as well as in the past. 


Being ‘true to Paul’: The Acknowledgement of Division 


The next stage of this exploration must be, then, to proceed from 
whatever form of Christian disunity offers an experiential starting- 
point for the reader and to read it in the light of the call for atten- 
tion to christological unity. What can it possibly mean to be reminded 
via rhetorical questions (1 Cor 1:13) that Christ has not been ‘ap- 
portioned out’, that Paul was not ‘crucified for you’ and that no one 
was ‘baptized in the name of Paul’? A concrete example is neces- 
sary. 
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A contemporary Christian community (church) has become divided 
over a seemingly trivial issue. The community is deciding whether 
to make a substantial purchase of a data-projector for projecting text 
and DVD material. The need to make a decision has opened up some 
deep divisions, which can easily be seen to relate to different em- 
phases within Christian faith and practice, and to divergent result- 
ing priorities. One group (let's call them, for sake of argument, an 
'Apollos group?) thinks that the purchase is clearly the right move 
to make. They use three main arguments: if the Church is to make 
its message relevant to contemporary culture, then it must do so in 
a contemporary form; as a local church, there have been many major 
discussions going on as to how better to equip the church to be 
serving the wider community, and possession of such equipment 
would not only be for the church's benefit; third, and most impor- 
tantly, the church has money available for such purchases and should 
be using some of it. 

A second group—shall we say the ‘party of Peter’?—also wants 
the equipment to be bought. Their reasons are not, however, pre- 
sented as coolly and rationally as the first party. They think the pur- 
chase is necessary because there's a Peter who's very good with 
modern technology, but cannot afford to extend his current range 
of computer hardware. But there are those in the church who see 
that here 1s someone with a particular background and skill which 
they think the church should help develop. 

A third group, however, is very aware of a broader context in 
which the question of the use of finance should be raised. Very 
conscious of the current financial squeeze on the whole denomina- 
tional structure in which this particular church sits, this group wants 
loyalty to the denomination as a whole to take priority over local 
needs or desires. They are, in other words, more conscious of the 
network of churches of which they are a part and want to respect 
the work being done by those who work across the many different 
communities. Perhaps it may be right to make such a purchase. But 
it would be wise, first, to check out whether such a purchase should 
be made by or for a group of churches, if it should even be made at 
all. Perhaps we might label this group a ‘Paul party’. 

The fourth group appeals to a broad context too. Unlike *the Paul 
party', however, this group thinks that all three other groups have 
got their priorities very skewed indeed. There is a real danger, in 
their eyes, that this particular church has lost its way. It is no long- 
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er focussed on Christ. How can it be when it is considering spend- 
ing so much money on equipment it does not really need? (It can, 
after all, loan most kinds of equipment from a local community group 
whenever it needs to.) For this group, prioritizing the teaching of 
Jesus within an awareness of God's preferential option for the poor 
answers in an instant the question of whether such an expensive 
purchase should be made. 

This case study could, of course, be worked through in a similar 
way in relation to any one of many similar current issues. It does, 
however, remind us of how such divisions actually come about, or 
at least how they surface. These divisions, which may in fact be 
theological at root, rarely surface in explicit forms or in terms of 
seemingly abstract theology. And yet what Paul appears to be con- 
cerned with when he speaks to the Corinthians relates directly to 
what is being talked about here, even if not in any simple ‘applied’ 
sense, or even via any mere merging of two horizons. Authorial 
intention clearly did not have the purchase of computer hardware 
in view. But authorial intention remains relevant, even if in a dif- 
ferent way from what may be expected. ‘Being true to Paul’, then, may 
entail less trying to tease out who the parties ‘really were’ in the Corinthian church, 
and more.a matter of being concerned, from a basis of contemporary Christian 
disagreement, with what Paul appears to do with such disagreements when they 
appear. And at such a point a strange alliance between a reader- 
response approach to the text (with what divisions in mind are readers 
actually reading?) and the concerns of the historical critic (but what 
did Paul have in mind here?) can be perceived. But first we must 
do some more digging in relation to the contemporary situation. 

The four groups, or ‘parties’, which have formed around this tricky 
decision about the data-projector may, of course, have formed for 
a variety of reasons: age, personality type, gender, degree of involve- 
ment at the core of church life. Theological differences may emerge 
and be able to be highlighted; but there may not be an explicit 
theological reason why a group formed.? The Apollos people may have 


? [t is interesting to note how commentators differ as to whether the Corinthian 
parties should be seen as theological/ideological in focus, or whether their exist- 
ence is much less programmatic. See e.g. Hays (‘The divisions at Corinth should 
not necessarily be understood to be clearly organized parties...it is not possible to 
assign a distinct ideological program to each of these factions’ p.22) as opposed to 
Nigel Watson The First Epistle to the Corinthians (London: Epworth Press, 1992): ‘Parties 
have formed around the names of various evangelists, thus reproducing within the 
church the rivalries that existed between different philosophical schools’ (p.6). 
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formed around a treasurer: one in possession of the facts about church 
finances. Or this may be a young, professional group wanting to move 
the church on in its use of modern technology, and clear about the 
processes of how you argue your case in relation to given budgets. 
Or it may be a group who simply know how committees work, see 
this as a useful project, and have gained support because they are 
known to be successful in the kinds of things that they do. 

The second group might have formed itself around a charismat- 
ic, pushy, or plainly gifted individual (who might equally, of course, 
be a combination of all three). Less concerned about the structural 
or financial aspects of how the church runs, this group will have seen 
a need and the pragmatic usefulness of identifying a person's gifts. 
The church's resources would be devoted to a highly practical cause, 
and the church and its mission thereby be better served locally. 

The third group could be a bunch of denominational tradition- 
alists who are especially loyal to the many churches of their confes- 
sion. But this need not be blind loyalty. There may be some very 
good reasons for it. They are concerned, for example, by the ten- 
dency amongst congregations— especially newer ones—to be rath- 
er self-preoccupied. They see these tendencies emerging in their own 
congregation. They notice that it has been happening for some years 
in their fund-raising and gift-giving habits. As a church, they now 
give a lower percentage of their annual budget to other bodies (char- 
ities, world relief agencies and the like). Not only that, questions have 
been raised by some other members of their congregation as to 
whether they should pay their full quota to the central church ad- 
ministration. To think of spending such a large amount of money 
on equipment just for their own use, when such other tendencies 
are being displayed too, 1s thus rather worrying for them. 

'The fourth group are the activists, but also the purists. They 
contain the newest members of the church, including those new to 
Christianity per se. They can see through the potential factionalism 
of the other groups more clearly than any, for they burn with a 
passionate loyalty to their saviour, and are much fresher in the way 
that they ask again and again how their actions relate to Christ. They 
are the ones who nag people with the question ‘What would Jesus 
do?’ They cause others discomfort, but are less able to see that they 
themselves are a group in their own right. 

The groups! differences could be characterized further, in explic- 
itly theological terms. There are obviously major differences in ec- 
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clesiology between the groups. The first two are more congregational 
in focus. The third looks more to a networked (or national or glo- 
bal) church as the primary corporate unit through which God speaks. 
The fourth group may deem that they are permitting Christology 
(or perhaps eschatology, via an emphasis on the Kingdom of God) 
to have priority over ecclesiology. ‘Church concerns’ are being put 
in their appropriate place through attention to Christ. 

Different understandings of the human being may be implicit in 
differences between the first and second groups. The first may prize 
rationality, and consider that the powers of argument entrusted by 
God to human beings should be used to the full as local churches 
work out how resources are to be allocated. By contrast, the second 
may be seeking to identify creative individuals. It may be through 
such creative individuals, indeed, that God especially ‘speaks’ today. 
Those entrusted with ministerial roles should perhaps even arise from 
amongst such creative people. 

The third group may, by contrast, be emphasizing the bonding 
role of the Holy Spirit which enables Christians to rise above their 
immediate social location, noting a connectedness with others po- 
tentially quite different from them. The fourth group, too, would 
look for a unity. This would, however, be a unity ‘in Christ? by which 
would be meant a unity of purpose and action, borne out in uni- 
fied, liberating conduct which demonstrated a clear commitment to 
the poor. 

It is highly unlikely that such theological differences would be 
articulated in such explicit terms. This would not, of course, mean 
that they were not present. Nor does it imply that still further theo- 
logical differences might not also be present. It is important simply 
to note that differences within Christian communities, however seem- 
ingly trivial, will almost always be related to theological divergences.’ 
People do not disagree for nothing. Even if psychological, sociolog- 
ical, economic or local historical factors may also come into play 
when Christians disagree, theologies play their part too. Theology 
is neither detached from such factors, nor reducible to them. It could 
not be otherwise in Corinth. It cannot be otherwise now. 


3 This will be true, furthermore, without it necessarily being possible to deter- 
mine whether theology precedes opinion or action. 
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Being ‘true to Paul’: Respecting a Past Historical Context 


I must, though, account for why I gave the four groups in the case 
study the same labels as the four ‘parties’ in Corinth. What am I 
suggesting by this? It could be held that the four Corinthian parties 
should be regarded as ‘types”*: the kinds of groups which are likely 
to exist in any Christian community. This is scarcely likely to have 
been Paul's intention in any direct sense. After all, Paul is dealing 
with detail which has been passed on ‘by Chloe’s people’ (1 Cor 1:11). 
But this may be how the resulting text is best received. 1 am, how- 
ever, not trying to suggest any direct equation between the charac- 
teristics of the four groups I sketched and the four groups in Corinth. 
Is not, then, the use of the four labels little short of misleading? Not 
quite; though no direct equation can be claimed between a summary 
of any contemporary situation and the circumstances in Corinth, 
value can nevertheless be gained from the historical exploration of 
what those Corinthian groups may have emphasized. But it is im- 
portant to recognize the Limitations of the historical enquiry, and 
therefore the direction of the resulting juxtaposition. As Fee notes: ‘the 
exact nature of this quarrelling and how it took shape in the com- 
munity are matters on which far more certainty is expressed in the 
literature than is actually warranted by what is explicit in the text’.° 
In other words, despite the many pages devoted to the topic in 
commentaries and monographs, we cannot really be sure who con- 
stituted these groups, or what their particular hobbyhorses were.? 

The informed guesses do, however, prove fruitful for the present. It 
is not difficult to move from scrutiny of any kind of Christian divi- 
sion in the contemporary Church to the kinds of educated hunch 
usually offered by scholars about the Corinthian groups. Apollos’ 
party may have had something to with reason, or the employment 
of wisdom or rhetoric. Peter’s/Cephas’ party may have been a Jew- 
ish/Jewish-Christian group, thus possibly focussing specifically on a 


* The ‘types’ argument goes back at least to F.C. Baur, who argued for two 
main ‘parties’ at work in Corinth, representing the fault-lines of early Christianity 
(a Pauline and a Petrine type). But even if there is some generalization here, it is 
unlikely that the parties in Corinth were anything but very concrete groupings. 

5 Gordon D. Fee The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1987), 55-6. 

6 For an extensive recent survey see Anthony C. Thiselton The First Epistle to 
the Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans/Carlisle: The Paternoster Press, 2000) 
120-133, esp. 123-133. 
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characteristic, gift or element in the background of an individual or 
particular individuals. Paul's party may have been one which looked 
to the ‘founder figure’ and was thus more conscious than others of 
a particular tradition or set of practices which people deemed should 
be standardized across the emergent Christian world. Christ's par- 
ty could well have been the first-century Jesus-people, the enthusiasts 
appealing to a minimalism which cuts through all the hassles of 
structurally-minded Christianity. These are all highly speculative 
constructions, but they are possible. 

Even so, the juxtaposition remains provocative, so long as we 
recognize which way we then move with it. These are possible ver- 
sions of the historical groupings, and no more than that. They at- 
tain a profound plausibility from the perspective of a real, contem- 
porary case study which brings them to life. When expounded around 
the decision about whether a data-projector should be bought, we 
see their plausibility all the more clearly. 

The point of offering the juxtaposition is to show how historical 
enquiry at the very least embroiders and embellishes the contem- 
porary situation and not the other way round.’ The historical pos- 
sibilities do prove instructive. There are, however, constraints at both 
ends. Though beginning with a contemporary experience of divi- 
sion enables a connection to happen between readers/hearers and 
the text, it could, of course, be argued that this would only ever work 
adequately with particular types of division. Either the divisions must 
be within an identifiable Christian group, or they must be within a 
group sufficiently concrete to be able to relate to aspects of the 
division which seem pressing in the Corinthian context. In other 
words, not any division will do. The point should also be made that 
use of the Corinthian correspondence is only likely to work in the 
context of a group or groups who think the letters of Paul might have 
something to offer them (be they Christian or not). You don't read 
things, or listen to things, unless you think they'll do something to 
or for you (whether this be entertainment, stimulation, education or 
whatever). 

From the opposite end—that of the context in Corinth—our sheer 
lack of knowledge is the most major constraint. Though historians 
of early Christianity and biblical scholars are scarcely likely to ad- 


7 [t needs to be taken as read that present contexts inform and embellish the 
task of history writing, otherwise history would not be possible. 
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mit the fact (for it would put them out of business), there remains 
the incipient danger that despite the evident reality of (social? eco- 
nomic? theological?) division in the Christian community in Corinth, 
overconfidence about what can be known can lead to too much 
'reading-in' and thus inappropriate controlling of later interpreta- 
tions.® Being ‘true to Paul’, then, may potentially happen best, when 
creative, playful—though not unruly, unchecked— speculation hap- 
pens with respect to both interpretative horizons, within a wider 
framework of meaning. 


Being ‘true to Paul’: Reading Corinthians as Christian Scripture 


I have, though, been implying thus far that the ‘wider framework 
of meaning’ must inevitably be the Christian church. An experien- 
tial starting-point of social division will undoubtedly work best, as a 
means of access to a possible reading of Paul’s text, if the division 
is seen to occur within an identifiable Christian community ‘then’ 
and ‘now’. Perhaps this whole approach only works when a com- 
munity reading the work as authoritative text (e.g. as ‘scripture’) 
brings its concerns to it. This may well be true. For who, in any case, 
would otherwise be reading the letter these days?? 

Even accepting the text as ‘scripture’, though, does not indicate 
in precise terms how, and with what level of authority, the text is 
being and should be read in any particular Christian community. 
Christians differ as to what 'reading the Bible as scripture' amounts 
to, even if almost all accept that this is what 1s happening, and should 
happen.!° One aspect of the current ‘Bible as scripture’ discussion 


8 There can, however, be little doubt how fruitfully historical speculation can 
inform contemporary experience-related, theological readings of the text. To cite 
an example: John K. Chow’s Patronage and Power: A Study of Social Networks in Corinth 
(Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1992) not only supplies useful socio-histori- 
cal insight as to the possible background to the Corinthian divisions. It invites 
contemporary reflection on the many ways that divisive patronage and its current 
equivalents operate in different ways in many cultures. In the context of the case- 
study I am using, those with local benefactors inside or outside the community of 
faith might offer to pay for the data-projector, with all the attendant complica- 
tions such patronage might cause. 

? Though for an example of a contemporary reading of the Corinthian cor- 
respondence from within ‘the literary community’, see e.g. the introduction to the 
epistles of paul the apostle to the corinthians (Edinburgh: Canongate, 1998), by the novelist 
Fay Weldon. 

10 To cite a simple, contemporary example from my own tradition (British 
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is, though, surely of crucial importance. That is the recognition that 
for texts to function authoritatively, note needs to be taken of the 
community or communities which regard and use them as author- 
itative. The Bible does not function as authoritative merely ‘as text’ 
and in relation solely to individuals. It functions authoritatively as 
a received text amongst a body of people (whether gathered or dis- 
persed) who attach weight to its contents and consider the task of 
interpreting it a necessary part of their life. 

Expressed in this way, the authoritative function of the Bible 
naturally appears most prominently in religious communities (the 
Hebrew Bible for Jewish communities, the two-Testament version 
for Christian communities). It should not, however, be assumed that 
the Bible has no authority elsewhere. In literary and artistic circles, 
in political settings, and in the academy, for example, for those that 
use them Bibles function authoritatively too. The only issue is what 
kind of authority is functioning. Artists who paint biblical themes and 
stories give the text some claim on their work. Politicians may be 
couching their references to Bibles within broader ideological con- 
cerns (but, then, who doesn't?), but still attach some weight to the 
text, be that moral or rhetorical, in using it. Academics—whether 
they are looking at the richness and significance of King James 
English, or the possible historical value of biblical texts—don't sim- 
ply start from the assumption that Bibles have nothing to offer them 
in their work. 

At issue, though, as post-liberalism in theology and literary theory 


Methodism): as one of the ways out of a tense and still unresolved discussion about 
human sexuality (with particular relation to homosexuality), the annual Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Church in Great Britain saw the need to work on the ques- 
tion of how the Bible was being understood and used in such discussions. The 
result was a study document A Lamp to My Feet and a Light to My Path (Peterborough: 
Methodist Publishing House, 1998). It considered the use of the Bible, and framed 
its discussion material within a consideration of the place and function of author- 
ity within the Church. Part of the study document was a presentation of seven 
different ‘models of authority’ according to which the Bible was being used. The 
follow-up report of 2001 drew upon responses received. It found the Church unable 
to rule out any of the models as possible ways of reading the Bible, even whilst 
acknowledging that some of the models could be held to stand in tension with the 
Methodist Church’s own doctrinal standards. The only position which could be 
excluded was any which deemed that the Bible had no place at all in the Chris- 
tian task of formulating a contemporary understanding of faith. Acknowledgement 
that the Bible functions ‘as scripture’, and even that as scripture it functions in 
some sense authoritatively, may not, then, actually tell us very much. It may sim- 
ply remind us that the Bible cannot be ignored by Christians. 
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in biblical and literary study have demonstrated so forcefully, is 
consciousness of the communities one belongs to as one reads a Bible. 
Reading the Bible ‘as scripture’ means at the very least that a read- 
er is consciously reading a biblical text from within a religious com- 
munity. It should not, however, be assumed that such a reading 
context excludes attention to the impact of all other reading com- 
munities. From this perspective, a contemporary reading of I Corin- 
thians 1:10-17 will not be able to exclude consciousness of many 
aspects of social, ethical, economic or political division—depending 
upon the social location of the reader—even whilst the starting-point 
or focal-point of an act of reading may lie elsewhere. 

To put the point differently: starting to read the first chapter of 
I Corinthians (and especially as Christian scripture) from the per- 
spective of local church discussions about whether or not to buy a 
data-projector may seem disrespectful, or plainly trivial. But this is 
an example of a real issue of division. And whether or not the di- 
vision can be held to relate in any identifiable sense to possible as- 
pects of the historical circumstances in Corinth, this contemporary 
reading context can be interpreted in the light of the many differ- 
ent reading communities out of which contemporary participants ap- 
proach the text.!! Christians disagreeing about the purchase of a data- 
projector not only read the Corinthian correspondence as Christians 
reading scripture. They remain voters (which in a British context 
means for the Labour, Liberal Democrat, Conservative, Green or 
some other party). Their ethical stances are informed by many dif- 
ferent life-experiences and choices. Their jobs—or lack of them— 
produce different levels of disposable income. Multiple communi- 


!! In other words, whether or not the economic aspects of the dispute about 
the purchase of a data-projector are initially made explicit, they cannot but fea- 
ture somewhere in the discussion. At this point the social, economic and political 
‘communities’ out of which the Christian readers (here, disputants) receive and 
read the text of I Corinthians become significant, even whilst the text is read ‘as 
scripture’. Again, the historical work undertaken in relation to the Christian com- 
munity in Corinth can be informative for the contemporary reading task, without 
necessarily proving determinative. Theissen’s identification of the social stratifica- 
tion of the Corinthian community can, in short, prove useful with respect to con- 
temporary readings whether or not it is in all respects demonstrably ‘historically 
true’; see Gerd Theissen “Social Stratification in the Corinthian Community: 
A Contribution to the Sociology of Early Hellenistic Christianity" in The Social 
Setting of Pauline Christianity (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark/Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1982), 69-119, esp. 94-99 and 106-110. 
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ties to which a scripture-reader belongs, in short, make claims when 
the act of reading takes place.!? 


Being ‘true to Paul’: Reading Corinthians in a Broader Pauline 
Framework 


I am, then, in this chapter prioritizing the reading of the (Christian) 
Bible as scripture, without wanting to see that task as in any way 
simplified by the recognition that the text functions ‘as scripture’. 
Nor do I want to pretend that reading the text as scripture, and thus 
reading it in relation to a religious community, excludes the fact that 
readers read a text simultaneously out of the context of other (non- 
religious) communities. In any single act of reading, communities of 
reading may collide.!? I have, however, carried forward in this 
chapter the insight that *..."being true to Paul”...may entail less 
trying to tease out who the parties ‘really were’ in the Corinthian 
church, and more a matter of being concerned, from a basis of 
contemporary Christian disagreement, with what Paul appears to do 
with such disagreements when they appear.’ It is now time to ad- 
dress this point. 

The insight contains two aspects, a historical and a contemporary 
theological aspect. Perhaps surprisingly, given the tenor of this chap- 
ter, the interest in ‘what Paul meant remains a leading concern. This 
constitutes the historical aspect of the insight brought forward. The 
contemporary theological aspect ultimately overrides it, but only in 
the sense that the point of becoming clear about what Paul may have 
been trying to say is to inform and shape contemporary thinking, 
believing and acting.!^ The theological question linking past and 
present, however, is undoubtedly what one is supposed to do when 


12 T have been greatly helped here by the work of Etienne Wenger Communities 
in. Practice: Learning, Meaning, and Identity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1998), who notes that ‘we belong to several communities of practice at any given 
time’ (6) and ‘can participate in multiple communities of practice at once’ (105). 

13 Though they may also agree! It is inaccurate to assume that simply because 
different communities read the same text their readings will automatically be radically 
different. Different Christian communities clearly disagree sometimes in their un- 
derstanding of biblical passages. Different communities (Christian and not) will 
sometimes (often?) agree in their reading of texts, biblical and not. 

14 "The point’ from the perspective of reading this text theologically, as Chris- 
tian scripture. Other reading communities would, of course, have other ‘points’ in 
reading. 
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faced with such division. What, in such a setting, might being ‘in 
Christ mean? What should such Christian unity amount to? How 
much division can, or should, Christians put up with? How do 
Christology and ecclesiology relate? Does, or should, one control the 
other and if so, which? Attention to Paul's ‘basic line’ here, if it can 
even be identified, may not, of course, solve the contemporary di- 
lemma. But, as with the historical circumstances of the division in 
Corinth, it may prove useful. So what does Paul actually do with 
these disagreements? 

Given the apparent Christocentrism of Paul's theology as a whole, 
it is not difficult to conclude that he undermines these disagreements 
christologically. The mocking rhetoric of 1 Cor 1:13 is both possi- 
ble and powerful because of the emphasis upon Christian unity in 
Christ to be found throughout Paul's letters. Difficult though it may 
prove to tease out in detail the nature of Paul's corporate Christol- 
ogy," there can be little doubt that disagreements which end up in 
division amongst Christians are to be seen as countered and crushed 
by the conviction of Christ's capacity to unite. Paul does not say 
‘whatever happens: do not divide’, though the thought may well have 
entered his head. The issue of actual, physical division is simply 
anathema. Christians are not to do that kind of thing.!? 

At this point, we could push the contemporary case study a stage 
further. A disagreement over whether or not to purchase a data- 
projector is not an issue to fall out over. This is even something that 
all parties may be able to acknowledge. But what of the deeper social, 
economic, political or theological reasons for the disagreements? Are 
they to be overcome ‘in Christ’? Perhaps the case study is merely 
one of many which highlight the kinds of disagreements which are 
regularly likely to arise. Such a scenario could certainly be borne 
out in the life-experience of most local churches. 


A Contemporary Christian Reader's Challenge to Paul 


Reading Paul this side of the early development of Christianity, the 
Great Schism, the Reformation, the Counter-Reformation, the Thirty 


15 See e.g. John Ziesler Pauline Christianity (rev. edn.; Oxford and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1990), ch.4. esp. 63-5, for one summary amongst many. 

16 Commentators seem to be in general agreement that, even despite 1 Cor 
11:18-19, the Corinthian community has not split, but may potentially do so. 
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Years’ War, the Enlightenment, the rise of modernism, missionary 
endeavours, colonial expansion, two World Wars and the emergence 
of late/post-modernism, it is difficult not to be left wondering whether 
Paul’s advice to the Corinthians quite works today. There really are 
quite a lot of Christians around, and many of them are very differ- 
ent from each other. We can perhaps receive Paul’s words more easily 
in relation to a particular Christian congregation—linking context 
to context in the most obvious way, for Paul was after all speaking 
to a defined, local Christian group—but the challenge remains to 
see whether and how his christological trump-card can still be played. 
Does Christ really still unite? If so, how does this work? 

At root, such questions take us well beyond the confines of this 
chapter. They invite us to reflect on what kind of Christology will 
be viable today. We shall need to reflect who the ‘we’ are who 
articulate it. More accurately, it will need to be recognized that we 
shall only be able to speak of Christologies. A contemporary Chris- 
tian reader’s challenge to Paul, then, must consist in a questioning 
of the ease to which an appeal to Christology enables Christians to 
handle not just diversity, but also disagreement and division. 

The challenge would press Paul for ultimately seeming to play 
down the concreteness of the living conditions in Corinth and the 
harsh realities of inequality even between Christians. He seems to 
commend instead a spiritualized Christology within which ideas and 
beliefs are in total harmony (1:10), and which runs counter to his 
undoubted emphasis on embodied existence both now and in the 
future resurrection (15:35-41).! If not a modern ‘idealist’, then has 
not Paul nevertheless so prioritized unity of thought and belief that 
he overlooks not only what the Corinthians will have to wrestle with 
concretely, but also what other Christians in congregations he is 
supporting (and then many other Christians down the centuries) will 
have to face? It is, in short, surely harder to maintain a unity ‘in 
Christ’ than Paul implies here. Which ‘real world’ does Paul think 
he is living in? 


17 Paul is, in other words, more socially and politically conservative than his 
theology suggests he should be. Such a charge is, of course, an old one, and ex- 
amples are ready to hand: e.g. he did not oppose slavery, but merely assumed that 
Christians had to live within it as an accepted socio-economic practice; despite his 
recognition that male and female are one in Christ (Gal 3:28), he can scarcely be 
regarded as an early champion of women’s rights. 
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Paul Answers Back: A Response from Paul the Unsystematic Systematician 


Guessing what Paul might say in response to a contemporary read- 
er’s challenge is an exercise in historical imagination. Christology 
would always surely be central for him. But it is quite clear that not 
any Christology will do. Being ‘in Christ’? means knowing oneself to 
be part of a body of believers to whom one is committed and with 
and amongst whom one works out one’s salvation in ‘fear and trem- 
bling’ (Phil 2:12). Such participation will be entered into through 
baptism (1 Cor 12:13), and kept ritually alive through appropriate, 
regular involvement in a shared, symbolic meal (1 Gor 11:23-6). 
There is a concreteness here which cannot be denied no matter how 
strong the reference to ‘Christ as Spirit’ in Paul’s theology. 

Perhaps, though, Paul’s Christocentrism gives way too easily to 
ecclesiocentrism at this point. In order to be concrete in his Chris- 
tology, he must point to bodies of believers where Christ is present 
(*...you are the body of Christ...” 1 Cor 12:27). Christ now zs the 
Church. For this very reason, the division of the Church, and of local 
churches, tortures the body of Christ himself. The case is compel- 
ling, but is still not the last word. For despite the concreteness and 
particularity of the presence of Christ in the Church, the gospel which 
it is Paul’s task to preach is more important, it seems, even than 
baptism (1 Cor 1:17).!? 

Paul’s Christology is unfolded, of course, in a distinctly soterio- 
logical direction. It is to do with ‘the cross of Christ’ which usurps 
the power claimed by ‘eloquent wisdom’ (1 Cor 1:17). The *mes- 
sage about the cross’ is the power of God ‘to us who are being saved’ 
(1:18). Is Paul’s Christology, then, crucicentric?; not quite. Ifit would 
be futile to argue for a simple balance between crucifixion and res- 
urrection in Paul’s understanding of Christ, the importance of ad- 
dressing both dimensions needs to be stressed nevertheless. 

Paul’s response to the reader’s challenge, then, amounts to this: 
~ in handling Christian disagreement, even division, Christ sum- 

mons us nevertheless to unity; 
~ such unity overrides our divisions; 


18 Paul may, of course, simply mean that, evangelism is more important in his 
own ministry. In addition, it can be argued that evangelism and the fostering of 
baptisms changed in their relationship as Christianity expanded. Paul’s view here 
is thus limited to the earliest phase of Christianity. 
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— such unity has to be ‘lived’, at the very least in ritual enactment; 

— ‘church’ is constituted by such enactment; 

— despite the evident significance of ‘church’, church is transcended 
by ‘gospel’. 


Admittedly, if we can say that ‘gospel’ transcends ‘church’ for Paul, 
then we are faced again with the prospect of a wholly spiritualized 
Christology: the folly of the cross does not simply create churches, 
it cuts through and beyond them in the light of an apparently deeper 
wisdom. 


The Question whether ‘being true to Paul’ Matters 


Why, though, should it matter whether or not contemporary read- 
ers are ‘true to Paul’ when reading his letters? In one sense, of course, 
it doesn’t matter. Or, more accurately, what ‘being true to Paul’ 
means will differ in accordance with the interests of readers. A his- 
torian’s desire to be ‘true to Paul’ will issue in the attempt not sim- 
ply to clarify as far as possible ‘what Paul meant’ but also what the 
circumstances were in which and for whom he wrote. A Christian 
believer or Christian theologian’s aspiration to be ‘true to Paul’ may 
include a historical interest. But it will go beyond this—within a 
working construal of the use of the Bible as scripture—to include a 
judgment as to how normative Paul’s theology can and should be 
for contemporary Christianity. 

The point of this chapter has been to explore the insight that ‘being 
true to Paul’ in relation to 1 Cor 1:10-17 cannot, though, be best 
achieved via mere historical criticism. The historian's interest may 
be satisfied by such an approach, but Paul and his text ask for more 
to be done with it than the historian requires. The text itself requires 
a theological reading, and invites the theological engagement of the 
reader/hearer. Paul himself demands that his words be read theo- 
logically. Theological interest is, in other words, not only created 
by the fact of reading the text in a church as scripture, even if an 
ecclesial context for reading frames the theological act of reading 
in a particular way i.e. by suggesting that a text be read within a 
distinct theological tradition. This chapter illustrates, then, the now 
widely-recognized insight that neither authorial intention nor text, 
neither past nor present context in itself supplies an answer to the 
question ‘what does the text mean?’ 
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We can, in fact, go further. The christological unity which Paul 
asserts in response to the emerging factionalism in Corinth needs 
to be grasped in some way in the present. But what does it actually 
amount to? Here, the tension which is apparent in Paul's own think- 
ing becomes creative. The concreteness of the division in Corinth 
and any present Christian context stands in tension with the assert- 
ed unity in Christ. Christ is even caught up in the factionalism 
(I belong to Christ’). Paul's appeal to unity in Christ will of neces- 
sity be repeated by any later Christian group. And it will be Christ, 
rather than Christology, who will be held in such contexts to unite. 
But Christians have to live with diverse christologies (and ecclesiol- 
ogies, and pneumatologies, and more), even if their diversity will not, 
cannot, be limitless. How, then, does Christ unite? How, then, do 
Paul's words carry meaning and power? 

They do so, I suggest, precisely because of the tension evident in 
Paul's own thought and practice between the concreteness of the 
division and the assertion of unity in Christ. God, it may be con- 
cluded, may not need division in order to be God, but God may 
well need difference. The contemporary case-study was used as more 
than a *way in' to 1 Cor 1:10-17, for, in truth, it 1s the decision about 
the data-projector which has to be made, and the divisive under- 
current which is prominent so often in the life of the local church. 
But it highlighted the fact that no one group was wholly right, and 
no one group was wholly wrong. In such a context, Paul's christo- 
logical undermining of Christian division makes a telling point. But 
it fails to help the groups in the present reach their decision, or deal 
with their differences. Concreteness has lost out. Perhaps Paul's 
insight has to be received differently from the way he intended. Christ 
is central: yes. Christ unites: yes. But Christ can only be known in 
the thick of tough, seemingly trivial, discussions about data-projec- 
tors. Christ can only be known in relation to decisions about how 
church communities are to be structured, to views about how 'church' 
relates to ‘world’, or to whether the poor matter in society. Paul 
knows all of this—hence his concern for very concrete issues in the 
Corinthian community. But he has perhaps left his assertion of unity 
in Christ, announced in the opening formalities of his letter, more 
abstract than is helpful. 

‘Being true to Paul’, then, ultimately means respecting the fact that 
God is the God of the ‘in-between’: between people, between fac- 
tions, between author, text, past context, present context and read- 
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er. Christ is not divided (1 Cor 1:13). But Christ is always being di- 
vided (1 Cor 1:12). And it will presumably always be thus. It is, how- 
ever, not merely human fallenness which brings this about. Diver- 
sity is the consequence of the self-expenditure of God: God has 
(‘foolishly’, we might say in the spirit of 1 Cor 1:18) so immersed 
Godself in the created order, that God chooses only to be known 
through the fragile, rich mix which is creation. Division is not the 
same as diversity. Paul is perhaps prone to play down the latter 
(1 Cor 1:10) because of understandable fear of the former. 


1 Cor 1:10-17 in the Real World 


l Cor 1:10-17 is read and studied as Christian scripture around the 
world in many settings: around kitchen-tables, in church meeting- 
rooms, in open fields, under the shade of trees. The case study I have 
used to examine the reception of the text comes from the context 
of the wealthy North West of the world. It is a limited example. But 
it has served a useful purpose. In considering the interplay between 
a historical-critical approach and the de facto reception of the text 
by Christian readers, a number of things have become clear. 

First, we are reminded that in both past and present Christian 
division runs deep, whilst often seeming trivial. In relation to Paul's 
own context, we simply have no hard evidence for the precise cause 
and nature of the factions in Corinth. Contemporary reception of 
the text teaches us that factions emerge over issues which may only 
be small, and create problems which are easily solved. Equally, small: 
issues may disclose major theological clefts within a community. 
Theological conviction is clearly entangled with the most mundane 
of matters. '? 

Second, a conversation with Paul suggests that the Apostle may 
well be too prone to play down the inevitable concreteness of the 
divisions that take shape. His theological viz. christological driven- 
ness does lead him to rush to assert the nature and significance of 
christological unity rather swiftly. 

Third, Christian readers belong to multiple communities. If Chris- 
tian readers may not be uniform, even whilst forming some kind of 
community, they are also not isolated, however much Christians are 


19 But, significantly, theology need not be held to be reducible to sociological 
factors. 
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also prone at times to ghettoize themselves in their Christianity. It 
is precisely the social aspect of reading, from the perspective of 
belonging to multiple communities and as an expression of the so- 
cial dimension of what it means to be human, which sharpens the 
tension which the reading of this text in the context of a real Chris- 
tian community exposes. 

What, then, in conclusion does this text do to and for you if you 
read it as Christian scripture, in the company of others? 

Participants who are willing to bring their experience with them 
and actually put it to use in the reading of such a text will gain much. 
Their experience cannot wholly control either the text or any com- 
munity's use of it. But nor can any community's use (even the com- 
munity of historians or biblical scholars) inevitably shape the use 
people make of their life-experience. Reading 1 Cor 1:10-17 could, 
of course, be used to justify all manner of divisions (‘we’re only like 
the Christians in Corinth’ *1 Cor 12 is something to be aimed for; 
it’s not the way the world is’). It must also nag Christians to critique 
their divisions. At its best, though, it seems to me, an historically- 
informed, experientially-led communal reading of 1 Cor 1:10-17 as 
Christian scripture invites Bible readers to press on to a more via- 
ble sense of what being ‘in Christ means than many of the senses 
often offered in Christian contexts. In the space between evident 
division and claimed christological unity, and in the knowledge that 
every reader of the Corinthian correspondence stands in multiple 
communities, is the invitation to consider what ‘living in Christ’ 
amounts to. It is a social, socio-psychological, ethical and political, 
as well as religious or theological, challenge to determine what is 
meant. Such a challenge becomes a good indicator of what Bible- 
reading, at its best, can achieve. 


BOOLEAN LOGIC IN THE CORINTHIAN 
CORRESPONDENCE 


Julie Renshaw 


There are three basic conditions in Boolean Logic, namely: AND, 
OR, NOT (inversion).! 


1)AND.  Thisis a condition whereby two or more events have to 
be correct forthe truth to be known. The logic symbol 


for this is: 
A 
C 
B 


Both conditions A and B have to be true, for C to be true. 


An example of where Paul uses this kind of argument is in Rom 1:2- 
4. Paul argues that Jesus is the means of salvation, by being human 
in the line of David AND through the power of the Holy Spirit he 
was also the Son of God. Both these things are true at the same time, 
so comparing this with the function of an AND gate: If Jesus was 
human alone, he would not have had the power of God to effect 
the Resurrection. If Jesus was God alone, he could not (on a hu- 
man level) bear the sins of humankind as a means of atonement. Jesus 
had to be fully human AND the Son of God at the same time for 
this righteous act of salvation to occur. 


2) OR. This condition is true when one OR another event is 
correct. 


a) An inclusive OR condition can have one event OR another 
! RJ. Simpson & TJ. Terrell, Introduction to 6800/6802 Microprocessor Systems. 


(Sevenoaks: Butterworth, 1982), 16-17. D.C. Green, Electronics, TEC Level I. (London: 
Pitman Education Limited, 1982), 118. 
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event true individually or at the same time. The logic 
symbol for an inclusive OR condition is: 


A 
C 
B 
Either A or B or A and B together must be good for C to be true. 


Paul uses an argument like this in 1 Corinthians 12. Here Paul 
describes the various kinds of spiritual gifts which are assigned to 
Christian believers. God bestows all believers with the Holy Spirit 
during their conversion and initiation into the Christian faith, and 
spiritual gifts are a part of this process. Some believers may proph- 
esy or heal or speak in tongues, but each has the same spirit. Some 
Christians may even have more than one gift at the same time but 
all spiritual gifts are part of the Christian experience. So the OR 
function is demonstrated here when one believer has one gift OR 
another, AND possibly more than one, but the Holy Spirit remains 
constant. Therefore there is an inclusivity in this condition, which 
is lacking in the exclusive OR gate considered next. 


b) In an exclusive OR gate it is one or another event, but 
not both at the same time, for the condition to be effec- 
tive. The logic symbol for an exclusive OR gate is: 


o rn 
oe 
Bi 
A or B must be true for C to be good, but not both A and B at the 
same time. 


Paul uses a similar argument whilst defending his position as a 
Christian believer to the Corinthians (2 Cor 11:16-33). Paul is ac- 
cused of being insane (v. 23) but he points out that he has suffered 
a great deal during his missionary journeys and all for the sake of 
preaching the gospel of Jesus Christ. Paul lists a number of occa- 
sions where he has been near to death, been imprisoned, whipped, 
stoned and shipwrecked, amongst many other hardships and mis- 
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fortunes. Now from a logical point of view, either Paul is mad OR 
he genuinely believes in his cause so much that he will endure ab- 
solutely anything to put his message across. The conclusion in this 
case is that Paul is one of the most diligent and hard working of all 
the apostles in preaching his faith but he is not mad. Yet the point 
is still being made that he is either insane, or so motivated by his 
love for the Lord Jesus that he is prepared to risk his life to preach 
about him, but not both those things at the same time! Madness and 
faith appear to be mutually exclusive. 


3)NOT. This condition gives the exact opposite or inverse of what 
one might expect in a given situation. The logic symbol 
for an inverter (NOT gate) is: 


—Á— 


B is always the exact opposite of A. 


The events surrounding the conversion of Paul create a ‘NOT sit- 
uation. Paul was previously known as Saul of Tarsus who, as a Jew, 
persecuted the Christians of the early church (Acts 7:54-59). Then 
came Saul’s miraculous conversion (Acts 9:1-19a), after which he 
began preaching the Christian faith (Acts 9:19b,20). 

This complete change around in Saul’s life, from persecuting Chris- 
tians to preaching their faith, must have been quite astonishing for 
onlookers and understandably perplexing for those who witnessed 
it (Acts 9:21,22). In fact it would have been the opposite behaviour 
to what they were expecting and thus have created a situation rep- 
resenting the NOT condition. 


Logic in the Pauline Epistles 


It is appropriate now to consider how logic is specifically used within 
the Pauline Epistles. Examples of the three main conditions of 
Boolean Logic, namely AND, OR, NOT, will be considered sepa- 
rately. 
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1) AND Condition 


a) Christ as Mediator (1 Cor 1:30) 


Paul in 1 Cor 1:17-31 has been contrasting human wisdom with 
divine wisdom. Christian believers, according to Paul, have the 
benefit of Christ mediating between themselves and God: 


Christian wisdom 


Righteousness All these things come to 
Sanctification believers from God 
Redemption through Jesus Christ? 


b) God’s Mystery (1 Cor 2:10) 


The mysteries of God are: 


Unseen 
Unheard The Spirit reveals the truths 
Unthought about God? 


c) Paul's Success as a Missionary, Proves his Apostleship (1 Cor 9:1 ff.) 


An example of Paul’s use of diatribe as a rhetorical device can be 
found in 1 Cor 9:1ff., and may be represented by an AND gate which 


combines a series of rhetorical questions: 


Am I not free? 

Am I not an Apostle? 

Have I not seen Jesus our Lord? 
Are you not the result of 

my work in the Lord? 


Paul’s success as a 
missionary proves his 
claim of apostleship 





Here Paul is giving the Corinthians evidence of his apostleship, that 
is a commission from the risen Jesus and his manifest success as an 
evangelist.* 


? C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians. (London: 
A. & C. Black, 1968), 59-60. 
3 Ibid., 74. 
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d) Resurrection (1 Cor 15:20) 

The AND condition is where two or more conditions work togeth- 
er to give a result. For example, it follows that if Christ has been 
raised from the dead, then his believers are also raised (1 Cor 15:20). 
So resurrection is not just for Jesus, but for believing Christians also. 


are to be 


Jesus 
and raised 


believers 


Logic is an important element within Paul's rhetoric and it is obvi- 
ously one of the stylistic devices which Paul employs to persuade his 
audience. In 1 Cor 15:1-58, for example, the power and logic of 
Paul's argument would have been enhanced by the fact that his 
hearers were used to the Graeco - Roman rhetoric of their culture. 
Boolean is a form of conditional logic, because all of its outcomes 
are dependent upon certain initial conditions being satisfied to reach 
a conclusion. 


e) Forgiveness of Sinners (2 Cor 2:6-11) 


If a member of the church sins and repents then the members are 
exhorted to forgive and comfort him so that he may not be over- 
whelmed by grief and remorse. Paul mentions that to be unforgiv- 
ing may result in “Satan taking advantage” and claiming Christian 
believers for his own.? 


Forgive Overwhelming grief 
and and remorse do not 
comfort sinners result 

so that 


4 Ibid., 200 ff. See also G.D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthians. (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987), 392f. 

? J.L. Bailey, & L.D.V. Broek, Literary Forms in the New Testament. (London: 
SPCK, 1992), 36. Paul’s logic in 1 Cor 15:12-34 is also dealt with in G. Fee., The 
First. Letter to the Corinthians, 737-8. 

6 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. (London: 
A. & C. Black, 1973), 91ff. 
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f) Light to the World (2 Cor 4:6) 


Paul sees his ministry as the means of bringing light to the world. 
The light which illuminates the world in a spiritual sense is knowl- 
edge. The knowledge of the glory of God includes his saving acts as 
well as his majesty, and this can be seen in the person (or face) of 
Christ. As the image of God, Christ is the location where God him- 
self, the invisible, can be known.’ 


Light 
and Reveal the glory of God 
knowledge 


g) Pauls Life as an Apostle (2 Cor 11:16-33).8 


Paul considered that it was by the grace of God that he was able to 
serve God so effectively. 2 Cor 11:16 - 33 gives a picture of Paul’s 
life and how he understood his apostolic vocation in terms of pio- 
neer missionary work.? Paul has: 





Worked harder 
Been imprisoned frequently 
Been flogged severely 

Been exposed to death 
Been beaten with rods 3X 
Been stoned 
Been shipwrecked 3X 










Paul’s apostolic 
mission continued 
despite all these 
threats to his life 


There were many dangers that Paul encountered on his Christian 
missionary journeys such as: 


7 Ibid., 135. 

8 cf. Gal 1:15,16,17. 

Paul did not mix with other men Therefore his revelation came from 
AND God. (With the consequence that 
He did not consult with the he could preach to the Gentiles). 


other apostles in Jerusalem. 
9 There are similarities in this passage with Cynic-Stoic diatribe, cf. C.K. Barrett, 
A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 295ff. 
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Robbers 
Bandits 
His own countrymen 
Gentiles 
In crowded cities 
In lonely countryside 
On the sea 
Among false brethren 









Paul expresses his 
union with Christ under 
these circumstances 


Paul has endured all these things so that the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
could be preached. 


So that the 
power of Christ 
may be made 
known 


He is weak 
Humbled 

In poverty 
Has an unimpressive appearance 






h) Eschatology (1 Thess 1:10)! 


The Thessalonians had a real expectation of the imminent Parou- 
sia and expected the return of Jesus in their lifetime. The behav- 
iour of some of the Thessalonians was less than honourable from a 
Christian point of view. So Paul later in the epistle encourages them 
to see that at the Coming of Jesus, his people would be expected to 
be blameless, holy (3:15; 5:23), sober, and filled with faith, love and 
hope (5:8f.). Waiting for the Parousia meant that Christians should 
seek to manifest these qualities, although their attainment of them 
might also be attributed to the power of God working in their lives. 
Therefore the Coming of Jesus was an incentive for moral behav- 
iour, not inaction and laziness. 


Faith 
Hope — > Expectation of the 
Love imminent Parousia 


Producing moral 
behaviour in Christians 


10 LH, Marshall, / and 2 Thessalonians. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983), 58. 
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i) The Armour of Christ (1 Thess 5:8) 


Paul likens Christian behaviour to soldiers in that they need the 
appropriate Spiritual armour for the battle in which they are en- 
gaged, namely the battle with evil. Vigilance concerning the Parousia 
is not dissimilar to a soldier on guard—duty. So Christians ought 
to put on the armour of Christ:- 


Faith 
Love — 2— Breastplate and helmet 
Hope of salvation 


This will result in salvation because 
God has predestined it to be so!! 


Other Pauline examples of the AND condition such as Gal 4:21- 
31; 5:1-12 can be found in Appendix 1. 


2) OR Condition 


This is the condition where one or another of opposing extremes is 
true. For example, you either believe in Jesus or not; you have faith 
in God or not; the Holy Spirit is working in your life or not. These 
examples are exclusive OR conditions because both cannot be true 
at the same time. The inclusive OR condition allows for situations 
where two or more conditions can be true at the same time, but also 
true individually, that is one or the other. 


Inclusive OR Conditions. 


Church Discipline (1 Cor 5:6-13). 

In the Corinthian church there appears to be a problem with dis- 
cipline amongst the members, especially with regard to sexual im- 
morality. Paul compares this situation with the analogy of bread. A 
small quantity of yeast is sufficient to impregnate a whole lump of 
dough and one corrupt member is sufficient to corrupt the whole 
church. The church should therefore exercise discipline in order to 
maintain its purity. In other words the Corinthians should avoid 
contact with those who have called themselves Christians but whose 
behaviour suggests otherwise.!? For example: 


!! LH. Marshall, / and 2 Thessalonians. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1983),138-9. 
12 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 127-131. 
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Fornicators 
(or the Sexually Immoral) 
Greedy 
Idolaters 
Slanderers 
Drunkards 
Robbers 









Christians should not 
even eat with any of 
these types of people 


Other examples of the inclusive OR condition can be seen in Ga- 
latians 2:9!? and also in Rom 6:1-23; Col 3:18 - 4:1. 


Exclusive OR Conditions 


A Christians Response to God 1s Exclusive (2 Cor 6:14-7:4). 

Paul encourages the Corinthians to consider their holiness of life in 
the fear of God. Paul urges them not to be yoked with unbelievers, 
and then makes a series of exclusive statements. It follows that if a 
person is in one state, then he or she cannot be in the other; the 
conditions are mutually opposite and exclusive to one another.!* 


Free association outside the church is permitted because God judges those outside 
the Christian community. Conversely, strict discipline within the church is nec- 
essary to show to the world a distinctive Christian character. G. Fee, The First Epistle 
to the Corinthians, 194-228. 

13 Pauls Christian Mission (Gal 2:9). 

Paul’s mission to convert people to the Christian faith is an inclusive OR situ- 
ation. It does not matter if Jewish converts have already been circumcised, nor 
does it matter if the Gentiles have not been circumcised. Their faith is equally 
acceptable to God. Both groups individually or collectively at the same time can 
have access to God’s salvation. (H.D. Betz, Galatians, 100). 


Mission to the Jews 
(presupposing circumcision) | — — Are equally valid 
Mission to the Gentiles conditions before God 


(presupposing uncircumcision) 
14 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 1921. 
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Righteousness 

Wickedness oes) 

Dad ——À 

Dark 


Faith in Christ A life of purity for the Christian 


Belial Many —— 39) has only one path, with the 
result that God lives amongst 

2 

Unbeliever 


them 
Temple of God 
Idols St aa) 


Obviously the opposite or negative states of being have nothing in 
common with Christians. Paul urges purity of life for Christians 
because the presence of God requires this as a necessity of self-edi- 
fication. !5 

Also see Galatians 2:5 for another example of an exclusive OR 
condition in use by Paul.!® 


3) NOT Condition 


In the 1950's Ernst Kásemann wrote an article!" in which he de- 
fined the structure and function of the two-part form found in the 
New Testament, for example 1 Cor 3:7 “If anyone destroys God's 


1? Ibid, 200. 

!* In the Galatian Church there were a number of opponents to Paul's “law- 
free" gospel. These "false brothers" denied that the Gentile Christians were saved 
solely by God's grace. Paul's response was that salvation through Christ was not 
achieved by submission to the "circumcision/law gospel" of the Jewish Christian 
faction centred in Jerusalem, but by God's grace alone. (H.D. Betz, Galatians, 90- 
6.) Obviously these opposing views are mutually exclusive. Either salvation is by 
God's grace alone or has other prerequisites such as circumcision. 

Gospel of circumcision ey) Which is true to the Christian 

Gospel of uncircumcision Gospel? 

The Jerusalem Council had to decide the issue of whether circumcision was a 
necessary part of salvation or not. Both options could not be true together and at 
the same time. Either a gentile is circumcised as a prerequisite condition of his 
faith or he is not to be circumcised as it is not necessary. A person can not be in 
both states at the same time; it is a mutually exclusive situation. 

'7 E. Kasemann, New Testament Questions of Today. (London: SCM, 1969), 66. 
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temple, God will destroy that person." Kásemann proposed that these 
pronouncements had well-defined features, that 1s, a conditional logic 
that reflects an understanding of retributive justice. 

Despite criticism of Kasemann’s observation (for example, Aune 
defines this as a two-part statement dealing with men's activity and 
God's response)? Kasemann's definition is useful in identifying types 
of conditional logic in Pauline literature. 


a) Gospel as Foolishness or Salvation (1 Cor 1:18,19) 


The Gospel is foolishness The Gospel is salvation for 
to those on the way to ——[»— those who recognise it as 
destruction God's power 


From a sensible point of view it is absurd to find the truth about 
God in the crucifixion. Wisdom might suggest otherwise. 1 Cor 1:19, 
turns reason on its head: “I will destroy the wisdom of the wise, the 
intelligence of the intelligent I will frustrate.” Fee argues that this 
point is crucial to the whole letter. Human dependence on wisdom 
and devices has ended. The Gospel stands in divine antithesis to such 
things.!9 


Human wisdom and Christian wisdom or 
intelligence | >o God’s power 


are in opposition to 
b) Contrast of Natural Man with Spiritual Man (1 Cor 2:14) 


In this verse Paul contrasts natural man with spiritual man. Natu- 
ral man has not received the spirit of God and therefore cannot 
comprehend spiritual truths. Spiritual man has received the spirit 
of God, which is the spirit of Christ crucified. 


18 D. Aune in J.L. Bailey, & L.D.V. Broek, Literary Forms in the New Testament. 
(London: SPCK, 1992), 58. 
19 G.D. Fee, The First Epistle to the Corinthian, 66-9. 
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Natural man — M Spiritual man 


is in contrast to 


c) The New and the Old Covenant (2 Cor 3:3-14) 


The Corinthians were ministers of the new covenant converted by 
the Spirit of the living God. The old covenant was represented by 
the Law and written on tablets of stone. But the Gospel which stands 
over and against the Law is written in men’s hearts through the 
Spirit.?? 


Old Covenant } {New covenant 

Torah (law) } {Spirit of the living God 
Written on tablets of stone } {Gospel written in men’s 
In Christ this has been abolished {hearts 


d) The Work of Satan (2 Cor 11:13-15) 


Paul’s response to the false apostles in Corinth was to point out that 
their deception and disguise were the work of Satan. Paul may also 
have been thinking about the deception of Eve, where Satan was 
disguised as an angel of light. Paul regarded the opposition of his 
work to be of Satanic origin, in direct opposition to God.?! 


Work of Satan — Mo God's work 


in direct opposition to 


The existence of Satan opposing God's work is also an issue in | 
Thessalonians 2:18;3:5. It was common New Testament teaching that 
leading a Christian life would inevitably involve suffering and per- 
secution (cf. Matt 5:11f.; Acts 9:16; 1Cor 4:12; 2 Cor 4:9). This 
situation is the opposite of what one might expect. Being a Chris- 
tian does not guarantee an easy passage to eternal life. Ouite the 
opposite. Paul's theology expresses the view that Satan will frustrate 
the plans of those aspiring to lead a Christian life. 


20 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 108-9. 

See also J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of Paul the Apostle. (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1998), 147-148. 

21 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 286. 
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€) Paul's weakness/ Power of Christ (2 Cor 12:10) 


Paul contrasts weakness by human standards with the inner strength 
he gains from the power of Christ which rests within him. So when 
Paul is persecuted and is in anguish and distress, he endures his 
sufferings on behalf of Christ because the power of Christ gives him 
inner strength.?? 


Weakness by human Strength in the power of 
standards b : Christ 


f) Diatribe 


Graeco—Roman diatribe was used orally in public preaching by 
Cynic and Stoic philosophers, but also appeared in written form in 
the New Testament letters (for example Rom 1-11; 1 Cor 15:29- 
41). The dialogical style of diatribe makes frequent use of imaginary 
opponents, hypothetical objections and false conclusions. The ques- 
tions and objections of the imaginary opponent are answered with 
a response of censure and persuasion. The diatribe style is a teach- 
ing style that he used in dealing with issues relating to the churches 
he wrote to and preached to. This style appears especially in Ro- 
mans and occasionally in 1 Corinthians and Galatians and is also 
in James.” This drawing to a false conclusion can easily be reflect- 
ed by the Boolean logic condition ‘NOT’, where the opposite of what 
you would expect is true. For example Romans 3:3-4 asks the ques- 
tion *What if some did not have faith? Will their lack of faith nul- 
lify God's faithfulness? Not at all!” 


Lack of faith — Do God's faithfulness 


does not nullify 


Further examples of the NOT Condition may be found in Rom 5:12- 
21; 8:1-17; Gal 1:1; 1:6-10; 1:23;6:14; 1 Thess 3:8. 


22 Ibid, 317. 
23 D.E. Aune, The New Testament in its Literarary Environment. (Cambridge: James 
Clarke, 1988), 200-201. 
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Conclusion 


As we can see from the examples laid out in this study, it does seem 
possible to make connections between Boolean Logic and the Pauline 
theological arguments found in his epistles. Consideration here has 
concentrated on the Corinthian Epistles but many particular ex- 
amples can also be found in the other Pauline letters. Undoubtedly 
Paul was influenced by his Jewish Pharisaical upbringing in a Hel- 
lenistic environment. This not only meant that Paul was extremely 
familiar with the Jewish Scriptures, which he used and freely quot- 
ed in his wriüngs and preaching, but he also used argumentation, 
logic and rhetoric equally well. These skills which are to be found 
in the culture of the Graeco-Roman world in which he belonged 
were deployed by Paul in order to convert his listeners to Christianity 
and to strengthen their faith. Given that the Cross was such an 
unlikely means of salvation, Paul probably needed all the powers of 
persuasion available. 


APPENDIX 1 
FURTHER EXAMPLES OF THE AND CONDITION 


a) Unity (Rom 15:1-6) 


Endurance Produce hope and unity of 
AND Christian people in love to the 
encouragement glory of God?* 


b) Allegorical Interpretation of Scripture (and Typology) Gal 4:21-31 


An example of Paul’s use of an allegorical interpretation of Scrip- 
ture (and typology) can be found in Galatians 4:21-31. The Gentile 
Christians are the offspring of Abraham’s free-born first wife Sarah, 
rather than the slave wife Hager.?? Stylistically Paul uses this pas- 
sage like a Hellenistic diatribe where one part of the letter is assumed 
to be a dialogue with another, in order to get a point across to Paul's 
audience.?? 


?* C.K. Barrett, The Epistle to the Romans. (London: A. & C. Black, 1991), 247- 
8. 

?5 H.D. Betz, Galatians. (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1979), 238. 

°6 Thid., 241. Paul contrasts the epochs of before and after Christ here, with 
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Summary of associations with Hagar are: 


Son of the slave woman is Ishmael 
Represents the “flesh” 
Represents the old covenant 
Mount Sinai 
Present Jerusalem 
Slavery 

Life according to the flesh 










Combine to 
represent 
Judaism 





In contrast, the associations with Sarah are: 


Son of the free woman is Isaac. 
Represents the “promise” 
Represents the new covenant. 
Heavenly Jerusalem 
Freedmen 
Life according to the Spirit 








Christianity 





c) The Jewish Torah (Gal 5:1-12) 


Galatians 5:1-12 has a series of ethical exhortations which warn 
against the acceptance of the Jewish Torah. Man’s freedom was lost 
when Adam transgressed and sin was introduced into the world. Since 
Adam, humankind has been living in a state of imprisonment 
through the power of sin, that is, in a state of deprivation of free- 
dom. Paul describes the human situation outside what Christ did for 
us as one of slavery by the evil elements dominating the world. The 
freedom granted to Christians based on God’s redemption in Christ 
is an experience enabled by the gift of the Spirit.” 


Promise and Law representing the two covenants. J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology of 
Paul the Apostle, 146. 
27 H.D. Betz, Galatians, 253-6. 
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Adam 

and sin/imprisonment/ 

transgression state of evil 
introduced 

until 

The Christ—event occurred 

and T D» freedom/liberation/ 

the gift of the Spirit redemption 
produced 







Evil in the world 
Slavery under the law and sin 





Death Liberation by 
Ignorance of God means of the 
Superstition Spirit 


Social oppression 
Christians participate in Christ's redemptive act of liberation:- 


Share his crucifixion 
and his resurrection. 
Are liberated from the law 
and from the flesh with its passions 


They become a 
new creation 
free and 
liberated 






d) Christian Life (1 Thess 1:3) 


The outward and visible signs that someone has been converted are 
work, labour and steadfastness. These are the three basic charac- 
teristics of Christian life inspired by the spiritual reality of a con- 
version.” 


2 LH. Marshall, 7 and 2 Thessalonians, 50ff. 
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Work 

(from faith) 

Labour Visible manifestations 
(from love) of Christian life 
Steadfastness 


(from hope) 
€) Encouragement (1 Thess 5:12 - 24) 


1 Thessalonians ends with general encouragements from Paul to the 
Thessalonians about life within the church.?? 


Respect leaders 
Peace among yourselves 
Care for weak 
Be good to one another 
(i.e. do not repay evil with evil) 
Rejoice always 
Pray unceasingly 
Give thanks 
Do not quench the Spirit 
Do not despise prophecy 
Test all things 
Hold fast to good 
Avoid evil 



















These things 
lead to 
sanctification 
given by the 
God of peace 


29 ILH. Marshall, 7 and 2 Thessalonians, 11544f. See also J.D.G. Dunn, The Theology 
of Paul the Apostle, 585. 


PART THREE 


THEOLOGY IN THE LETTERS 


1 CORINTHIANS 7:1-7 REVISITED 


Gordon D. Fee 


When the New International Version first appeared in 1978 I was 
stunned to find that in 1 Corinthians 7:1 the translators had glossed 
the euphemism “not to touch a woman” as “It is good for a man 
not to marry.” When this was singled out by one reviewer! as a good 
change from the traditional, more literal rendering, I wrote to the 
committee urging that they change the NIV to something that more 
closely resembled the consistent meaning of this idiom in Greek 
antiquity: “not to have sexual relations with a woman.” When the 
committee responded negatively, despite the data, I chose to go public 
and point out how singular without lexical support this translation 
was.” This was followed up by a full rehearsal of the data and the 
place of this verse in its context in my commentary in the New In- 
ternational Commentary on the New Testament? 

With the appearance of many new or updated English transla- 
tions* and of several new commentaries? in the last decade of the 


! L, Ryken, Christianity Today 23 (October 20, 1978), 16-17 [76-77]. 

? *| Corinthians 7:1 in the MV,” JETS 23 (1980), 307-14; reprinted in G.D. 
Fee, To What End Exegesis? (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 2000), 88-98. It should 
be pointed out that this rendering had appeared earlier in such translations as the 
Twentieth Century (1898), Weymouth (1903), Goodspeed (1923), Williams (1937), Ampli- 
fied (1958), Living Bible (1962), TEV (1966). It should also be noted that in the 1984 
edition of the NIV, the translation *not to have sexual relations with a woman" 
appeared in a footnote. This translation now appears in the text of the TNIV (2002) 
without a note. 

3 The First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Eerdmans, 1987), 271- 
286. Since this commentary was based on the NIV, I sought for and received 
permission to make some changes to the MIV in the actual lemmata of the com- 
mentary. Thus the passage was altered to “It is good for a man not to have relations 
with a woman," a change that now appears in the TNIV, but with the addition of 
"sexual" before "relations," and thus a total removal of the euphemism. 

* See e.g., REB (“to have intercourse with a woman); The NET Bible (“to touch 
a woman sexually”), TNIV, ESV (“to have sexual relations with a woman”); The 
Message (“Is it a good thing to have sexual relations?”); curiously the NRSV chose 
to stay with the Greek idiom. 

5 E.g., G.F. Snyder, First Corinthians: A Faith Community Commentary (Macon, GA: 
Mercer University Press, 1992); C. Blomberg, The NIV Application Commentary: 1 
Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1994); W. Schrage, Der erste Brief an die Korinther 
(EKKNT 2; Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Verlag, 1995); B. Witherington, Conflict 
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previous century, it seemed as if the meaning of the Greek idiom 
had finally won the day. It was therefore a matter of moderate 
surprise a few years back to read C.C. Caragounis's contribution to 
The Corinthian Correspondence? where he has taken some exception to 
this apparent ground swell and has offered a vigorous defense of the 
more traditional position, but with some new twists regarding the 
meaning of nopveia in verse 2 and ovyyvóyun in verse 6.’ Since I 
am equally as anxious about a new “consensus”® as I am about earlier 
ones, I am glad for the opportunity to take a Berean stance toward 
this matter ("to see whether these things are so") and to offer this 
reevaluation of the data in honor of Margaret Thrall, one of the keen 
interpreters of the Corinthian correspondence in our day. 


1 


Perhaps the best way to get at the issues is to walk through the struc- 
ture of the paragraph (7:1-7), indicating how the argument works, 
and thus also pointing out the areas of agreement and disagreement. 

Verse | is the presenting statement, which in some way is related 
to what the Corinthians have written: kaAóv àvOpomo yovatkóc nr) 
antec8ar (“It is good for a man not to touch a woman"). This state- 
ment is then immediately qualified in verse 2 (by an adversative 8€), 
with the contrasting statement: “However, . . . let each [man/hus- 
band] have (£yéxo) his own wife and let each [woman/wife] have 
her own husband." The reason for this qualifier comes at the be- 


and Community in Corinth: A Socio- Rhetorical Commentary on 1 and 2 Corinthians (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995); R.B. Hays, First Corinthians (Interpretation; Louisville, 
KY: John Knox, 1997); R.H. Horsley, / Corinthians (AbingdonN TCommentaries; 
Nashville: Abingdon, 1998); R.F. Collins, First Corinthians (SP; Collegeville, MN: 
Liturgical Press, 1999); M.L. Soards, / Corinthians (NIBC; Peabody, Mass.: Hen- 
drickson, 1999); A.C. Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIGTC; Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000). : 

6 This is the collection of papers read at the Leuven Conference by this title 
held in 1994, edited by R. Bieringer (BEThL; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 
1996); Caragounis's paper, “‘Fornication’ and ‘Concession’? Interpreting | Cor 
7,1-7," appears on pp. 543-59; hereinafter cited in the notes as “C.” 

7 Although it must be pointed out that C.'s view is anything but "traditional" 
on several other matters, as will be pointed out below. 

8 Cf. Thiselton, First Epistle, 498 (“an increasing consensus"); see notes 79 and 
80 for a list of those who have espoused this view. This excellent commentary is 
notable for the author's thorough interaction with the secondary literature on almost 
all issues—much more than I intend to do here, because my focus is so singular. 
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ginning: tà tag nopvetaç (“because of the sexual immoralities”). This 
qualifier is then followed up with two sentences that are intended 
(note the asyndeton) to elaborate on verse 2: that each husband 
should “pay” what he “owes” his wife, as should the wife to her 
husband (v. 3); and that the wife does not have “mastery/power of 
control” (e€G0vo1aet) over her own body but her husband does, and 
likewise the husband lacks “mastery” with regard to his body, but 
rather his wife has it (v. 4). 

Next (v. 5a) comes a prohibition with regard to (apparently) all 
that was said in verses 2-4, namely that in the matter of sexual re- 
lations they are not to “defraud/deprive” (uj Gnootepette) one an- 
other. This in turn is followed by a concession (v. 5b) unless perhaps, 
on mutual agreement, they abstain for a set time; but they should 
then come back together again lest Satan tempt them because of lack 
of self-control. 

This is followed (v. 6) by 10010 8& Aéyo Kata ovyyvóunv où Kat’ 
£nuaynv (“now/but I say this as permission/concession, not as 
command"), with a final reflection (v. 7) on the concession (and 
probably the whole paragraph) that he could wish all men/people 
(avOpaonovg) were “as I myself also am," which in turn is followed 
by yet another concession to reality: “Each person has their own gift: 
one of one kind, another? of a different kind." 

At issue between the “traditional” view and the present “con- 
sensus" view are four basic matters regarding some of these parts: 

1. Whose point of view is expressed in verse 1b, Paul's or (some) 

Corinthians’? All other matters under discussion stem in some 
way from this one. 

2. The meaning of the opening prepositional phrase in verse 2: 

dia tàs nopveiag 

3. The meaning and force of the verb £xéto, which appears twice 

in verse 2. 
4. What is the ovyyvounv (“concession/permission”) in verse 6? 


On these matters the "traditional" view has it: 
1. The point of view is Paul's, and he is “conceding” marriage in 
verse 2. 


? On the probability that this refers to the differing yapiopata, not persons, 
see Fee, p. 272 n. 22. ` 
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2. The reason for concession to marriage is 51d tag mopvetas, which 
is usually interpreted as a generalized plural, referring to the 
alleged!° enormity of the problem in Corinth. 

3. The combination tiv Eavtod yuvaika £yéto is understood to 
mean “take a wife” = “get married so as to have his own wife.” 

4. There is no unanimity in the traditional view regarding the 
“concession.” Usually it is taken to refer to verse 2, sometimes 
to verses 3-4, and less often to verse 5. 


Caragounis brings his own twist to the traditional view: 

I. He contends for the tradition, suggesting that “to touch a 
woman" is a metonymy for marriage; he also offers a consid- 
erable argument against the possibility that Paul is quoting the 
Corinthian letter. 

2. Recognizing the difficulty with the traditional view of the prepo- 
sitional phrase, he argues that it is a metonymy for “lustful 
thoughts." 

3. He argues for the traditional view of the meaning of £yéto. 

4. Basically he rejects altogether the meaning of “concession” for 
ovyyvóyun, arguing instead for either “pardon” = “pardon me 
for intruding into your private life like this" or for "I am say- 
ing this with your permission.” 


It should be noted that Caragounis begins his paper with an ener- 
getic denunciation of both interpretations as being driven “by the 
assumption that the Corinthian Christians were uniquely lascivious 
and that this characteristic is present in Paul’s mind as he pens ch. 
7” (p. 544). Since he includes me in his denunciation, a few words 
are in order about this matter at the outset. 

Although Caragounis has quite misread me on this matter (n. 10), 
that is not my concern here, which rather is twofold. First, in con- 
tending against this traditional view, he downplays the issue of sexual 
immorality in this church altogether; indeed, although not condon- 


10 In an unfortunate misquoting of my commentary, C. (p. 545 n 6) asserts 
that “Fee . . . in spite of his caution that ‘This aspect of Corinthian life, however, 
has tended to be overplayed by most NT scholars' (p. 2), still goes on to speak of 
*the prevalence of sexual immorality in Corinth . . . the enormity of this evil in 
Corinth’ (p. 277)." But in both of these instances I was representing not my own 
view, but the traditional view. The full quote in the first instance, for example, 
reads: "Traditionally it [v. 2] has been held to be a condescension to marriage 
because of the prevalence of sexual immorality in Corinth." I thought my point 
would be clear, so here I hope to clarify by the addition of the word "alleged." 
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ing their sins, he asserts on this matter, “the Corinthian Christians 
would seem to have been very ordinary Christians, of the sort that 
have populated Christian Churches throughout the centuries” 
(p. 544). But to get there he must (a) temper the issue in chapter 5 
(“a unique instance for this church”) and (b) surprisingly, ignore the 
issue in 6:12-20 altogether. 

At the same time, second, he alleges that all former interpreters, 
by focusing on Corinth’s alleged propensity for sexual immorality, 
have thus come to this passage “with . . . a pre-understanding . . . 
which is prejudicial to the Corinthians, and thus a hindrance to a 
correct understanding” (p. 545). Furthermore, such interpreters are 
also at fault for interpreting chapter 7 in light of chapters 5 and 6, 
since beginning with 7:1 Paul is now done with those matters (p. 545). 
But Caragounis’s own deliberate softening of this dimension of a clear 
“problem” in this church seems just as prejudicial. No one can claim 
a lack of “pre-understanding” when coming to this text; but the way 
forward from an extreme position is not to assume another extreme. 
Caragounis’s deliberate toning down of sexual misconduct in this 
church is to deny the vigorous rhetoric with which Paul takes on 
Corinthian misconduct in both 5:1-13 and 6:12-20. The life of the 
church is at stake on these matters, even if they are not the by-product 
of the well-known “gross immorality” of the earlier Greek city.!! 
Roman Corinth, after all, was one of the wealthiest cities in the 
empire, and one of the busiest “port” cities on the Mediterranean. !? 
This combination makes sexual immorality—from a Jewish or 
Christian point of view, of course—much more accessible,!? including 
a generous amount of prostitution, than one would find, for example, 
in a “backwater” city like Philippi. The importance of this matter 
will emerge when we reconsider the meaning of verse 2 below. 


1! That is, as pointed out in my commentary (pp. 2-3) this common assess- 
ment was based mostly on data from the Greek city, which was destroyed by the 
Romans in 146 &.c.E.; the city to which Paul came ca. 50 c.E. and to which he 
wrote this letter was founded by Julius Caesar as a Roman colony in 44 B.C.E.. 

12 Not because it was an actual port city itself, but because as Strabo remarked 
(Geog. 8.6.23), it held the “keys” to so much commerce: all overland commerce 
north and south, and, through its eastern and western ports (Lechaion and 
Cenchrae), much shipping commerce east and west. 

13 So also with Thessalonica further north; sexual immorality is the first be- 
havioral issue taken up in | Thessalonians (4:1-8). 
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II 


In embracing the traditional view of verse 1, Caragounis makes two 
points. First, he contends vigorously against the view that “it is good!* 
for a man not to touch a woman" is anything other than Paul's own 
view; second, he suggests that the phrase yvvatkóg pì änteoðar is 
best understood as a metonymy “to signify marriage" (p. 547). 

1. I register a degree of confusion regarding the first point. All of 
Caragounis's energy has gone into one issue: whether the grammar 
of verse 1 can support the option that Paul is actually quoting their 
letter verbatim. It seems clear that he also believes that if this gram- 
matical point can be proven beyond doubt, he has thereby also rung 
the death knell to the present "consensus" view, especially as that is 
represented in my commentary.'? 

But in making this point, Caragounis seems clearly to overstate 
the case. He has rightly called attention to the grammar that seems 
to be stretched just a bit if Paul is intending to cite in either a modern 
or ancient sense. That is, the passage has no “marks” that indicate 
actual quotation.'® But at issue in calling this a “quote” from their 
letter is not whether Paul is actually “citing” them verse and line; 
rather at issue 1s whether the content of this clause represents Paul's 
own position or that of the Corinthians. 

What Caragounis seems to argue is a threefold chain that goes: 
(a) there is no grammatical justification that Paul is citing the 
Corinthian letter; (b) thus “the clause constitutes Paul's own word- 
ing" (italics mine); (c) therefore this is Paul's perspective, not theirs. 
But this "logic" 1s suspect, since items (b) and (c) do not necessarily 
"follow"—and especially so since Caragounis earlier allows that *it 
is quite probable . . . that in their letter the Corinthians had given 
expression . . . to some such idea as we find expressed in vs. 1b” 
(pp. 545-46). At issue, finally, 1s not whether this is an actual quote 


14 He also argues (p. 546), correctly I think but not “beyond possible doubt,” 
that koAóv in this kind of gnomic sentence should be understood to mean “bet- 
ter." On this cf. G.F. Snyder, “The Tobspruch in the New Testament,” NTS 2 (1976), 
117-20. 

15 Some caution is needed here, since one is not always sure about some of 
C.’s expressions, which may be due in part to an issue of second language En- 
glish; but it is obviously a crucial matter for him, since he picks it up again in an 
additional note (p. 559) and presses for it even more strongly. 

'6 In comparison with 8:1 and 4, e.g., where the combination oïðapev dt 

. . Ot seems to justify quotation marks as such. 
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from their letter, but whether it ultimately reflects his or their sen- 
timent (or perhaps both?). But more needs to be said about the 
“grammar.” 

Caragounis's case is predicated on all of verse 1 being a single 
sentence, all in Paul’s wording, and therefore reflecting Paul’s own 
perspective. This is based primarily on the lack of any verbal signal 
that he might be quoting them. But what Caragounis fails to show 
is how one can make good sense of the sentence from this perspec- 
tive. What kind of syntactical relationships are involved in a sen- 
tence that reads: nepi 6& àv Eypdwate, kxaAóv àávOpóno yvvatkóc 
yì Gateo8a1? For if one were to diagram this sentence grammatically, 
where would the opening prepositional phrase be positioned (as a 
modifier) in relation to the main clause (KaAóv xtà.)? The point, of 
course, is that the sentence qua sentence could be diagrammed all 
right (the preposition would modify the suppressed “is”), but in fact 
such a sentence makes no sense at all. Thus, to argue from grammar 
on this issue appears to be a dead end, since the sentence as its stands 
is a non sequitur. 

In this regard a more careful look at all six occurrences!’ of this 
formula (7:1, 25; 8:1; 12:1; 16:1, 12) in 1 Corinthians reveals some 
interesting data. First, in the next five instances the object of the 
opening preposition has specific content (“the virgins,” “food sacri- 
ficed to idols," etc.). Second, in three instances the beginning phrase 
modifies a first person singular verb (7:25: 12:1; 16:12); and in one 
instance a second person plural (16:1). In 8:1, and its resumption in 
8:4, it modifies a first person plural verb; but in this case it is ot8apev 
öt, where almost everyone is agreed that Paul is indeed citing from 
their letter.!? Thus its first occurrence in 7:1 differs from the others 
in two significant ways: (a) the object of the preposition is not case 
specific; rather it begins the series by referring to their letter; (b) it 
is followed by a nominal sentence that has all the appearance of a 
maxim of some sort. So the grammatical issue is ultimately a red 
herring. At issue is whether the maxim is Paul's own, which he will 
then qualify, or theirs, which he will in effect reject altogether in 
terms of where some of them want to go with it—and this can only 
be decided, it would seem to me, in conjunction with a careful look 
at the qualifying sentence in verse 2. 


17 Seven, if one were to include the repeated, slightly altered, formula in 8:4. 
18 See the discussion in this regard in Thiselton, First Epistle, 498-99. 
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2. On the second matter,!? the idiom ánzteo001 yovarKds, 
Caragounis agrees that it is a euphemism (p. 546); his point of con- 
tention is my claim that “the expression always ‘without ambiguity 

. refers to having sexual intercourse” (p. 547). I can be faulted 
for saying “without ambiguity”; if a text can be taken another way, 
then of course there is a degree of ambiguity. But Caragounis goes 
further. In a brief look at three of the eight texts, he concludes that 
the phrase “is not a set expression for having sexual intercourse, as 
Fee seems to suppose" (p. 547 n. 15). His reason for this, however, 
does not seem to be lexical; rather he makes these demurrals be- 
cause he wants to take the phrase as a metonymy for marriage—a 
view that presents its own set of problems. The best way to engage 
this conversation is to list again—and comment on—each of the texts 
(in roughly chronological order): 

1. Plato Leges 8.840a: “During all the period of his training (as the 
story goes) he never touched a woman (yvvaiKds tjwato), nor yet a 
boy." (LCL 11.162-63) 

[This first known appearance of the phrase is an obvious euphemism 

for sexual relations.] 


2. Aristotle Politica 7.14.12: “As to intercourse with another woman 
or man, in general it must be dishonourable (uy káAov) to be known 
as antopevov (“touching” = “participating in sexual relations) in it 
as long as one is a husband. 
[Granted that the corresponding genitive does not occur, but this use 
of the verb is clear.] 


3. Gen 20:6 LXX (of Abimelech with Sarah): *That is why I did 
not let you touch her (G@xtac@a1 athe). 
[The context indicates that we dealing with sexual relations, as Josephus 
(#7 below) makes clear by his paraphrase.] 


'9 There is actually a third as well; but it seems to be something of an irrel- 
evancy. C. argues (p. 547) that had this been a Corinthian slogan that Paul is citing, 
and had it to do with abstention from sexual relations within marriage, then they 
would have used the specifying avip (“husband”) rather than the generic áàvOpóno 

*man"). But this seems to miss the point being made by the “emerging consen- 
sus," that some Corinthians (esp. women) were arguing precisely from the gen- 
eral (a broader theological perspective, that abstention is always to be considered 
a better option than engaging in sexual relations) to the particular. 
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4. Ruth 2:9 LXX: “I have told the men not to touch you” (anteo8ai 

oov). 
[In the original paper I appended this to the former one with a “cf.”. 
This is the first one Caragounis objects to, asserting, “Ruth 2,9 has 
nothing to do with sex; the term refers to molestation (cf. vv. 15-16).” 
This is the one passage which could indeed be ambiguous, which is why 
I appended it rather than listing it separately. But despite verses 15-16, 
it seems altogether possible that the language here could just as easily 
be intended as instruction not to try to have sex with her.] 


5. Prov 6:29 LXX: “So is he who sleeps with another man's wife; 
no one who touches her (6 àntópevoç atrio) will go unpunished.” 
[If the phrase was ambiguous in the Ruth text, the parallelism of this 
passage makes it certain that it stands in for “have sexual relations.” 


6. Plutarch Alex. M. 21.7-9: *But Alexander . . . neither laid hands 
upon these women, nor did he know any other before marriage, 
except Barsine. This woman . . . was taken prisoner at Damascus. 
And since she had a Greek education, . . . Alexander determined . 
. . to attach himself to a woman (&r1a60at yvvaikóc) of such high 
birth and beauty." (LCL 7.284-85) 
[Here Caragounis argues that this one “is a little problematic, inasmuch 
as Alexander did eventually marry Barsine.” But how is that an objec- 
tion, one wonders? The context is full of euphemisms for sexual rela- 
tions (“lay hands on,” “know,” “touch a woman”), and the euphemistic 
English translation gets at what Alexander has chosen to do before 
marriage; can one seriously doubt that Plutarch intended this to be taken 
sexually? ] 


7. Josephus Ant. 1.163 (referring to Gen 20:6): “The King of the 
Egyptians . . . was fired with a desire to see her and on the point of 
laying hands on her (Gyao@a1 tig Záppac). But God thwarted his 
criminal passion.” (LCL 4.8-81). 
[Caragounis strangely objects that this “is merely a reference to Gen 
20,6, having no corroborative value of its own.” It would seem that quite 
the opposite is true: that the very explicit paraphrasing of the passage 
so as to include Abimelech’s passion for Sarah makes it abundantly clear 
what the idiom means!] 


8. Marcus Aurelius Ant. 1.17.6: “That I did not touch Benedicta or 
Theodotus (uite Beveótktng artacbat pte Ogoðótov), but that even 
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afterwards, when I did give way to amatory passions, I was cured 
of them." (LCL, pp. 22-23) 
[Again, as in most of these cases, this is an unambiguous reference to 
sexual relations, in this case with men.] 


Thus we may conclude that this idiom, occurring as it does over a 
span of at least seven centuries and in many parts of the empire, is 
a common euphemism for sexual relations. 

At the same time, I stand by my earlier assertion, despite Cara- 
gounis's objection, that “it cannot be extended or watered down to 
mean ‘It is good for a man not to marry'."?? Moreover, there is 
especially good reason to reject the phrase as a metonymy for 
marriage. For the phrase in all of the known passages is a euphemism, 
pure and simple, and in some cases it sits alongside other such 
euphemisms that people of many cultures have coined for "sexual 
intercourse." At issue, then, in terms of human discourse, is why an 
author would choose to use a euphemism for sexual relations as a 
metonymy for marriage, when that could only lead to misunderstand- 
ing. How could the Corinthians possibly know that this is what he 
intended? And such a usage is even more problematic if the “me- 
tonymy" is alleged to come from Paul and not the Corinthians, since 
in this very chapter Paul uses verbs for *marrying" several times 
without the need to use a euphemism as a metonymy.”! 

But the issue still remains, whose point of view is being expressed 
here? To answer that we need to proceed to the two issues present- 
ed to us in verse 2. 


III 


All interpreters of 1 Corinthians 7:1-7 must wrestle with the mean- 
ing of the prepositional phrase (51a 8& tfjg mopveiac) which stands 
at the head of Paul's immediate qualification of the maxim in verse 
1. By all counts, including Caragounis's (in a very moderate way), 


20 Fee, First Corinthians, 275, cited by C. on p. 547. 

?! Thus C.’s own conclusion seems highly problematic at several points: “Since 
vs. lb. can under no circumstances be regarded as a quotation in its present context —the 
construction would then constitute an unprecedented barbarism—one has no longer 
any grounds for denying the metonymical use of &neo901 yuvatkds to signify mar- 
riage. Indeed, this is the most natural and satisfactory meaning of the statement" (p. 547) 
[emphases mine, pointing out the more problematic dimensions of this conclu- 
sion]. 
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this stands at the head of sentence as the reason for whatever it is 
Paul is urging, by way of contrast, in the rest of the sentence. But 
what does it mean? 

The word itself, of course, ordinarily means what all English trans- 
lations take it to mean—some form of “unlawful sexual intercourse” 
(BDAG)—and thus it is seen as the reason why Paul qualifies the 
maxim in verse la.** The point of contention between the “tradi- 
tional" and “consensus” views is over whether this plural with its 
attendant article—which seems plainly to mean something like 
“because of the cases of sexual immorality"—can ever be stretched 
to mean something more generic, such as the abundance of sexual 
immorality in the surrounding culture.?? This latter view seems to 
stand behind the KJV’s “to avoid fornication” or the NIV’s “since 
there is so much immorality” (cf. REB’s “in the face of so much 
immorality”*"). 

With a circuitous series of objections to both of these views, 
Caragounis argues for yet another metonymy—that the phrase stands 
in for “the sexual urge, or the desire for sex” (p. 551; italics his). The 
singular support for this option is found in a passage in Tobit 8:7, 
where before consummating his marriage with Sarah, Tobias has 
her join him in a prayer which includes the affirmation, “I am now 
taking this kinswoman of mine, not because of lust (51d mopveiav), 
but with sincerity” (NRSV). But here it is not a metonymy, but an 
extended meaning of the word; that is, the relationship they are about 
to enter into is not based on what causes others to commit fornica- 


22 Even C. admits to “the seeming reasonableness of this position” (p. 549); 
but from his perspective “certain details have been overlooked” that create “in- 
superable” problems. 

23 Perhaps one should use more caution here, since this more generic under- 
standing of the plural is supported by Danker in the new BDAG (“the pl. points 
to the various factors that may bring about sexual immorality”), which he bases 
on PJ. Tomson, Paul and the Jewish Law: Halakha in the Letters of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 106. But this seems to be an unfortu- 
nate reference, since Tomson merely glosses the phrase “in view of the dangers 
of unchastity,” without discussion or supporting evidence; cf. the ESV's “but be- 
cause of the temptation to sexual immorality”! If the word were singular, this would 
almost certainly be the universal understanding of the phrase; but how does one 
justify such a translation of this plural? 

?* Thiselton (First Epistle, 501) cites this with qualified approval; this must be 
a matter of how one hears what is being said. I would consider both the NIV and 
REB to be saying the same thing, and to be suggesting not actual instances of 
sexual immorality, as the phrase seems clearly to imply, but the more general 
problem facing the Corinthian church. 
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tion (thus “lust”), but on a sincere following of God's own command 
(v. 7, based on Gen 2:18). What makes Caragounis's view seem 
untenable is his assertion following the quote from Tobit: Tobias 
use of 81a mopveiav (singular and [anarthrous) is £o all intents and 
purposes an identical construction with the one under consideration" 
(p. 551; italics mine). And so by fiat one removes the obstacles of 
the article and the plural! 

But that will scarcely do, nor will it do to dismiss the content of 
6:12-20 so easily as Caragounis does (p. 549). For in the immedi- 
ately preceding sentences?? Paul explicitly refers to a man as “join- 
ing himself to a prostitute, so as to become one body with her” 
(6:15-16); and it is hard to believe that in an oral culture they would 
not have heard the pickup from nópvng (6:15), tópvn (v. 16), and 
ilv Topveiav/O nopvevov (v. 18) to the Stà tag mopvetac of this sen- 
tence. But besides objecting to reading the text this way, Caragounis 
sees two matters stand in the way of our understanding the present 
phrase as in any way related to 6:12-20. 

First, if this phrase were to refer to actual (or at least implied) cases 
of sexual immorality on the part of a married man, then *the causal 
element would have been uovyetag (‘adulteries’), not nopvetas (‘for- 
nications’)” (p. 549). But this is simply to assume more precision to 
mopveia than the evidence allows. There is no question that potyeia 
always and only refers to actual adultery. But in fact, in the Greek 
Bible adultery is also understood as an expression of nopveta, when 
sexual sin is more broadly conceived (see Sir 23:23; Matt 5:32), or, 
as in 6:12-20, when the nopveia takes the specific form of consort- 
ing with a nópvn—whether this was done by an unmarried or mar- 
ried man. 

Second, Caragounis urges that other views present “an insuper- 
able problem" that *no commentator has ever touched upon" (p. 
549, and n. 21): since Paul urges, on the basis of this prepositional 
phrase, that both partners in a marriage should fulfill their marital 
obligations to one another (vv. 3-4), this should mean, under the view 
espoused by the “new consensus,” that the Christian women of 
Corinth also “either were wont to or were in danger of going to the 


25 Tt would be of some interest to know how people read and understood texts 
that lacked our markers, not only for major divisions, but also for paragraphs, 
sentences, and words. It is certainly arguable that Paul for the very reason that 
they might be heard together in such a reading has juxtaposed these two items. 
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prostitutes” as well (p. 549), a view that he sees as “clearly absurd.” 

But this seems to be an altogether unnecessary assumption. Un- 
der no view of the presenting issue from Corinth?? is there reason 
to think that the “cases of sexual immorality” involve the women. 
In the “traditional view,” the women are the beneficiaries of Pauls 
admonition (they get to be married, which at the same time will hope- 
fully stave off the men's going to the prostitutes); In the “emerging 
consensus," they are themselves the cause of the problem (by deny- 
ing sexual relations to their husbands, the latter satisfy their sexual 
needs elsewhere). This option seems so clear to proponents on both 
sides that it is no wonder that “no commentator has ever touched 
upon this problem." 

So we may assume that either of the positions Caragounis stands 
over against can make a reasonable case for their reading of these 
first two issues, although in either case one will still argue for a given 
position as having the better of it in terms of the “why” questions. 
But these two views part company altogether on the rest of verse 2; 
and here Caragounis rejoins the tradition. 


IV 


'The third major issue in interpreting this passage is the meaning of 
€xétw and the force (and reason for) the emphatic &avto/4óv tvov. 
'The bone of contention 1s whether or not a verb which very often 
refers to people as “being married,” is also used to mean "get mar- 
ried." Here in particular Caragounis has raised strong objection to 
my contention that there is no known evidence to support the lat- 
ter sense. By contrast he asserts that the verb "can certainly be used 
of ‘marrying a wife’ as well as ‘having a wife’, i.e., of being married 
or living in the state of marriage" (pp. 547-48). Here again it is a 
matter of exegeting the available evidence. 

On this matter Caragounis limits himself to the biblical evidence 
only. But his argument seems to be flawed considerably. He begins 
by pointing out that the LXX translators twice render the Hebrew 
220 with a form of £yo, where it is a euphemism for “rape” (Deut 
28:30; Isa 13:16), and admits that this evidence is irrelevant to the 


?6 That is, either getting married to avoid cases of sexual immorality (the “tra- 
dition") or cases of sexual immorality because of the denial of sexual relations on 
the part of some women. 
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present context. He then turns to the translation of NW) in 2 
Chronicles 11:21, where the LXX translator rendered it with the 
imperfect eiyev. But then he argues what appears to be an irrel- 
evancy, namely that the Hebrew word ordinarily means “to take wife," 
so here the Greek should also be understood to mean, “[Rehoboam] 
took [i.e., got married to] eighteen wives and sixty concubines.” But 
in this case, the LXX translator was simply doing what an English 
translation like the NIV has done: turned the Hebrew into a Greek 
equivalent for the fact that Rehoboam simply “had” all these wives 
and concubines, in the same way that one would speak of his “hav- 
ing so many treasures in his palace." Thus the NIV (rightly) has it: 
“In all he Aad eighteen wives and sixty concubines,” a sentence that 
follows the comment that the daughter of Absalom was his favorite. 
So this hardly counts as an instance of using €yw with yovv to mean 
"get married." And the same is true of all the other examples brought 
forward (Ezra 9:12, 17, 18; Isa 54:1; Tob 3:8); in each case the verb 
is used to refer to someone who is, or has been, married, not to 
someone heretofore unmarried who is going to “take a wife." More- 
over, in the case of Isaiah 54:1, which Paul cites in Galatians 4:27, 
the emphasis lies specifically on the present state of being married, 
not on having gotten married. 

Perhaps the most problematic of all is the analysis of the LXX of 
Exodus 2:1. Here the LXX translator has literally rendered the verb 
mp? as óc £Aafev (Ek tov Ovyatépwv Aevi) but then adds xoi éoxev 
aotriv. This is interpreted as the translator supplying the verb phrase 
Kai Eoxev aùthv instead of the more common “as a wife,” and thus 
he intends us to read, “Who took from the daughters of Levi and 
married her." If this is the case, then it stands alone in the Greck 
Bible with this meaning. But it seems far more likely that in this 
instance the translator did not supply the ordinary “as a wife” be- 
cause the prepositional phrase makes it unnecessary, and that the 
additional phrase is not a form of “take a wife,” but means “and 
had her [as a wife]." And thus it serves as the lead in to verse 2: 
"And he had her [as a wife] and she became pregnant and gave birth 
to a son." Thus it is not a lone exception to the rule (so that in any 
case Homer nods), but in fact is being used in a very ordinary way.? 


27 On this usage see further BDAG, 2a and 2b, where it is assumed under the 
heading *to stand in close relation to someone," and includes the several NT 
examples where it means to *be married." 
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Thus my point remains. When Paul, or other Biblical writers, talk 
about someone who is already married they often use a form of £xo, 
which means either to be in a married state, as elsewhere in 
l Corinthians 7 (vv.12-13, 29; cf. Gal 4:27; John 4:17-18), or to be 
engaged in ongoing sexual relations with one's spouse or partner (1 
Cor 5:1). When they wish to speak about “getting married,” they 
use either the verb itself (1 Cor 7:28, 33) or the idiom similar to ours 
in English, “to take a wife” (Mark 12:19-21 and //’s; cf. the v. l. in 
1 Cor 7:28 as a substitute for yaunons). There is simply no compel- 
ling reason to think that the language here has anything other than 
its normal usage: “let each man continue in relations with his own 
wife and each wife continue in relations with her own husband.”*8 

Finally, it is right at this point that the emerging consensus has 
so much to commend it over the traditional view. The problem with 
the latter—and Caragounis has hardly overcome this—is threefold: 
(a) It has to fly full in the face of the ordinary meanings of the words 
and phrases because of a prior commitment to an understanding of 
what the whole chapter is about. (b) It can make almost no sense as 
to why Paul continues on in verses 3 and 4 to elaborate verse 2, 
especially with the emphasis on mutuality. Here also is where 
Caragounis's misguided objection to the appearance of both hus- 
band and wife in verse 2 comes in. The reason for Paul's concern 
that each “owes” the other his/her due most likely is that the men 
are going to the prostitutes precisely because the women are reject- 
ing the marriage bed at home. (c) The traditional view can make 
almost no sense at all of verse 5; indeed it stands as something of 
embarrassment to the tradition. For if verse 1b were Paul’s own 
position on marriage, one could make some sense of the “tempo- 
rary abstinence from sex.” But why, under any circumstances, would 
he begin that allowance with the strong prohibition, “do not defraud 
one another on this matter”? 

Thus verses 2-5 continue to be the Achilles’ heel for the traditional 
view. 


28 That this verb means “take a wife” becomes especially problematic for the 
second half of the clause. The idiom “to take a wife” occurs with some regularity 
in both Hebrew and Greek; but I am aware of no instance where a “woman takes 
a husband.” The woman appears as the subject of the verb yauéo (e.g., 1 Cor 
7:28, 34), but not of the idiom to "take a husband" (note that this textual varia- 
tion occurs only with the man in v. 28). 
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V 


The final point of interpretation of this passage that needs some 
discussion is the meaning and role of verse 6 in the whole argument. 
Here is the other "Achilles" heel” for the traditional view, namely 
both the “what” and the “why” of Paul's saying, todto 8£ Aéyo Kata 
ovyyvounv où Kat’ énitayńhv. The “what” has to do with the mean- 
ing of ovyyvaunv; the “why” has to do with what is being qualified 
in what has preceded. None of the views offered has anything to 
commend it: if it refers to verse 2 only, then what does one do es- 
pecially with the clear “concession” in the latter part of verse 5?; it 
is hard to find reasons for limiting it to verses 3 and 4;?? and to make 
it refer to all of verse 5 makes little sense, because this verse begins 
with a clear *command." So in the end, the single clear concession— 
in verse 5b (ei urjtt äv = “except perhaps” as NRSV, TNIV)—also 
happens to be what immediately precedes the todto of verse 6. So 
why would one look elsewhere? 

But Caragounis does look elsewhere; but now the issue is not with 
the “new consensus," but with his own new twist on the traditional 
view, in which he has downplayed the whole passage as not speak- 
ing to a real issue in the church in Corinth. He begins by pointing 
out (correctly) that whatever kata ovyyvóunv means, it must stand 
over against the following où Kat’ &nayriv, which in light of verse 
25 must bear the sense of a binding regulation. Since in his view 
nothing that has preceded could conceivably take the form of an 
&nwayr, he feels compelled to look elsewhere for the meaning of 
ovyyvoun. So by means of a careful analysis of the word, he decides 
on what had come to be a common meaning, namely to seek “par- 
don” from someone. What Paul is doing, he argues, is asking their 
pardon for speaking so plainly into a somewhat delicate, personal 
matter (that people should get married and have regular sexual 
relations). Thus Caragounis opts for either *Pardon me for intrud- 
ing; [that is], I just wanted to help. I have only given you advice, 
not a command,” or “But I am saying this with your permission, 
not as a command!” (p. 558). And with either of these, he can then 
make it refer to all of verses 1-5. 

But it is hard to imagine that the Corinthians could have been 
able to extrapolate all of this out of a mere Kata ovyyvóunv, espe- 


29 A point also made by Caragounis, p. 555. 
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cially since the two xatá phrases must be read together as qualifi- 
ers of A€yw, and therefore must move from Paul's direction toward 
them, not ask them to pardon or be indulgent toward him. 

On the other hand, one can make perfectly good sense of this 
sentence if something close to the *new consensus" is what is going 
on. In this view Paul has first of all insisted, over against the stance 
of some, that wives and husbands continue in a fully conjugal mar- 
riage, both as "obligation" to the other and as an expression of 
submitting “mastery” over one's own body to the other. Indeed, he 
insists (v. 5a), they must not deprive/defraud (perhaps *stop defraud- 
ing”°°) one another; but then he softens the impact by (barely) al- 
lowing a concession to their perspective—but only briefly, by 
agreement, and for the purpose of prayer! 

Verse 6 then carries a whiff of slight irony. In conceding this much 
to them, Paul is not going to allow someone to turn his “concession” 
into a “command.” So he concludes by pointing out precisely what 
he himself has done. Thus he is not seeking their pardon, but offer- 
ing them a sop—allowing their point of view only as a very circum- 
scribed concession. 


Finally, therefore, when all factors are considered, Caragounis's 
objections to the "emerging consensus" are simply not substantive 
enough to cause a change of mind on the significant issues in this 
passage. While one can appreciate his considerable contribution to 
our overall understanding of ovyyvóyn, the application of his find- 
ings to our passage appears less than satisfactory. Indeed, I would 
argue that the “emerging consensus" has become so because it does 
justice to all the details and in the end seems to make the most sense 
of all the data. 


30 C, takes some exception to my suggesting that here is a case were the present 
aspect could well carry this sense (p. 553), but my point was not "the present vis- 
à-vis the aorist," but simply that the present tense could carry this sense. It could, 
of course, well carry the sense of promoting a lifetime principle; this is a matter 
of interpretation, not of using verb aspect to make a point. Cf. now Thiselton, 
First Epistle, 507. My main point still remains, that this is a very strong verb for 
simply denying sexual relations to one's partner; cf. 6:8, where it clearly means 
“to defraud/cheat" another. 


KE®AAH AND THE THORNY ISSUE OF HEAD 
COVERING IN 1 CORINTHIANS 11:2-16 


Linda L. Belleville 


While a fair amount of effort has been spent on determining the sense 
of kepad 8& yuvawkóc 6 àávrjp (1 Cor 11:3) and 8tà 10010 odetrer 
N yov) £&ovotav £yetv Ext tic ke$oAfg Sià todc ayyeAous (1 Cor 
11:10), far too little attention has been given to how these two clauses 
fit into the broader context and argument of 1 Corinthians 11:2- 
16. This is because Paul's overriding concern quite often has been 
reduced to that of flaunting social conventions thought to be unre- 
coverable due to ignorance of local Greco-Roman customs.! Yet, 
current socio-historical data indicate that a breach of social etiquette 
is not really the core issue. Paul's line of argument suggests instead 
that the concern is theological and that gender based forms of worship 
are what is in question. If this is so, then it is actually 66a, and not 
KegaAn, that provides the key to understanding Paul's train of 
thought. 

The exegetical issues in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16 are many. None- 
theless, the clear features of the passage are not to be overlooked. 
Paul's matter-of-fact mention of the prophetic and intercessory ac- 
tivity of women and men at Corinth points to mutual gender roles: 
TAG AVP xpocevuxónuevog Tj NPOONTEVOV . . . Taoa SE yuvri npooevxo- 
uévn fj mpoontevovoa (1 Cor. 11:4-5). This accords with Greco- 
Roman religious practice. Intercession and prophecy were primary 
activities of cult priests and priestesses. Prayers and invocation were 
daily rituals. Prophecy, though common, was more localized. ‘Two 
of the most prestigious cult sites were the oracular shrine at Delphi 


* The translation throughout is the author’s. 

! See, for example, R. Williams, who talks of Corinthian worship leaders be- 
ing perceived by outsiders and unbelievers as shameless women (“Lifting the Veil: 
A Social-Science Interpretation of 1 Corinthians 11:2-16," Consensus 23 [1997] 53- 
60); Richard Hays, who evokes “social deacorum" and “a particular cultural code” 
to explain Paul’s teaching in this pericope (First Corinthians [Louisville, Kentucky: 
John Knox Press, 1997] pp. 188-189), and Gail Paterson Corrington, who speaks 
of subversion of the social order (“The ‘Headless Woman’: Paul and the Language 
of the Body in 1 Cor 11:2-16,” Perspectives in Religious Studies 18 [1991] 224. 
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and the Olympia Dodona.? More, women are affirmed by Paul as 
equal to the task as liturgical leaders: Exatvad 6& Duds ötı návta pov 
uéuvno0ge .. . Kab rapéóoka úV, TÅG RAPASdGEIS KATEXETE; 
1 Cor 11:2). This too corresponds with Greco-Roman practice. For 
example, during the time of Paul’s correspondence with the Corin- 
thian church, Iuliane served as high priestess of the imperial cult in 
Magnesia (Magn. 158) and Menodora as priestess of Sillyon JGR 
III, 800-902)? There is also every evidence that men and women 
served as liturgical co-ministers. Although women tended to offici- 
ate the cults of female deities and men the cults of male deities, by 
the second century B.c. there was a growing number of priests and 
priestesses who served side-by-side. This was especially the case for 
imported cults such as Isis.* 

The language throughout 1 Corinthians 11:3-16 evidences gen- 
der parity and mutuality.? Both male and female bear the image of 
God—the former explicitly, the latter implicitly: Avnp èv yàp . . . 
£ikóv xai 606a 0£00 dndpywv: T] yovi è 665a dvópóg otuv (v. 7). 


? Priests and priestesses generally served a particular sanctuary with a com- 
plex of buildings. They were responsible for its maintenance, its rituals and cer- 
emonies, and the protection of its treasures and gifts. Liturgical functions of officially 
recognized priests and priestesses included ritual sacrifice, pronouncing the prayer 
or invocation, and presiding at the festivals of the deity. Prophecy was obtained 
from oracular shrines such as Apollo's at Delphi and the Olympia Dodona. Sec 
Ross Kraemer, Her Share of the Blessings (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992) 
and The Oxford History of the Classical World, edited by J. Boardman, J. Griffin, O. 
Murray (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986) 266-267. 

3 Inscriptions dating from the first century to the mid-third century place a 
female high priestess in Ephesus, Cyzicus, Thyatira, Aphrodisias, Magnesia and 
elsewhere. See R.A. Kearsley, “Asiarchs, Archiereis, and the Archiereiai of Asia,” 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine Studies 27 (1986) 183-192. 

^ The Egyptian goddess, Isis, is credited with putting women on the same plain 
as men: "I invoke thee, who . . . didst make the power of women equal to that of 
men; ..." (P. Oxy. 1380 c. a.D. 100). Six of twenty-six cultic inscriptions name 
women as priests of the highest rank. See S.K. Heyob, The Cult of Isis Among Women 
in the Greco-Roman World. (Leiden: Brill, 1973) 81-86. 

> This is over against those who claim that a patriarchal viewpoint is undeni- 
able. See, for example, J.B. Hurley, *Did Paul Require Veils or the Silence of 
Women? A Consideration of 1 Cor. 11:2-16 and 1 Cor. 14:33b-36," W7F 35 (1973) 
190-220; Bruce Waltke, “1 Corinthians 11:2-16: An Interpretation," BibSac 135 
(1978) 46-57; John P. Meier, “On the Veiling of Hermeneutics (1 Cor 11:2-26)," 
CBQ 40 (1978) 217-219 and, more recently, Hays, / Corinthians, 184. 

9 Morna Hooker is surely correct in saying that Paul makes no explicit men- 
tion of woman in the image of God not because it is unacceptable to him but 
because it is irrelevant to his purpose ("Authority on Her Head: An Examination 
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Both were created to be dependent on one another: nAjv ovte yuvn 
yaopic àvópóg oŭte dvüp xepig yovatkóg £v kopio (v. 11). Both 
historically find their origin in each other. The first woman's physi- 
cal origin is by virtue of creation €& àvópóg (vv. 8, 12), while all men 
subsequently come 61d tfjg yuvatkóg: (v. 12). And both men and 
women are called on to behave responsibly: 'Avrp pèv ob« óóeiAet 
KataKxaAbrtec@ar tiv KEdaATv... be... 51a 10010 ddeiet T] yuvr 
£Eovoiav éxyew Eni tig kepang (vv. 7-10). The language of obliga- 
tion assumes that women and men could and would do so. 

Part of the obligation was that women in liturgical roles wear a 
head covering (and men forgo one). Whether this head covering was 
hair or clothing is much debated. Some think that the issue is one 
of hairstyle. The Corinthian men were letting their hair grow long, 
while the women were cutting theirs into boyishly short, unruly locks.’ 
Or the men were aping the upswept feminine fashion and the women 
were loosing their plaited buns or braids and letting their hair hang 
down.® However, neither of these fits first century Roman styles and 
customs. The plaited bun was actually a later hairstyle, and the male 
youth hairdo was more restrained.? Also, long and short hair in public 
were perfectly acceptable under certain circumstances for both men 
and women.!? 


of 1 Cor. XL10,? MTS 10 [1963] 411). The creation of both male and female in 
God's image is a familiar part of the Synoptic tradition (Mark 10:6; Matt 19:4). 

7 See, for example, Raymond Collins, First Corinthians (Sacra Pagina Series 7; 
Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1999) p. 407; W.J. Martin, “l 
Corinthians 11:2-26: An Interpretation," in Apostolic History and the Gospel: Biblical 
and Historical Essays Presented to F.F. Bruce on his 60th Birthday, ed. W.W. Gasque and 
R.P. Martin (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1970) 231-41; M. Gielen, “Beten 
und Prophezeien mit unverhülltem Kopf? Die Kontroverse zwischen Paulus und 
der korinthischen Gemeinde um die Wahrung der Geschlechtsrollensymbolik in 
] Kor 11,2-16," ZNW 90 (1999) 220-249. 

8 See for example, Richard and Catherine Kroeger, “An Inquiry into the 
Evidence of Maenadism in the Corinthians Congregation," SBL Seminar Papers 1978, 
2.331-36; Elisabeth Schüssler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological 
Reconstruction of Christian Origins (New York: Crossroad, 1984) 227; F.F. Bruce, 1 @ 
I Corinthians (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1971) 105; Gordon Fee, The 
First Epistle to the Corinthians (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1987) 496-97; 
Hays, First Corinthians 185-86; Hurley, “Did Paul Require Veils,” pp. 197-200; 
Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, “Sex and Logic in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16,” Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 42 (1980) 488-489; Corrington, “The ‘Headless Woman’,” 223- 
231. 

? See Cynthia Thompson, *Hairstyles, Head-coverings and St. Paul: Portraits 
from Roman Corinth," Biblical Archeologist 51 (1988) 109-110. 


10 For example, Roman men grieved by covering their heads while women 
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The trend setters at this time were the emperors and their wives.!! 


First century portraiture shows that fashionable hairstyles for women 
involved either twisting the hair into a roll at the top of the head 
and then looping it to form a raised, lopped ridge or parting it in 
the middle and winding it into a knot at the back of the head while 
framing the face with soft waves; the hair on the crown of the head 
was typically set off by a filet tied at the center-back of the head. !? 
Men had short locks combed forward to frame the forehead.'? The 
face was typically clean shaven.!* Youths had slightly curved locks 
combed forward to frame the forehead. A headband was commonly 
worn to keep the hair in place.!® 


let their hair down without any covering. Greek men grieved by letting their hair 
grow long, while women cut theirs short. See Plutarch, Quaest.Rom. 267A-B. In 
fact, Plutarch and Paul employ the same Greek infinitive, tò keipeo@ar. (Ibid., 
267B; 1 Cor 11:6) Also, Dio Chrysostom notes that farmers, most barbarians, 
sophists, and devotees of deities such as Zeus and Apollo wore their hair long (The 
Thirty-fifth Discourse 11-12). Long hair became more the style in the A.D. second 
century. See, for example, the a.D. 150-160 sculpture of a youthful male with locks 
of long hair extending from the bottom of a close-fitting Attic helmet, over the 
neck, and around the brow. Vierneisel-Schlórb 1979, 178-87, no. 16, figs. 80-84; 
Munich, Glyptothek 212._http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/ 

!! The general public aped the hairstyles of the emperor and empress. See, 
Ibid., 99-115; compare David Gill, "The Importance of Roman Portraiture for 
Head-Coverings in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16," Tyndale Bulletin 41 (1990) 252. 

12 See, for example, the Humphry Ward Head, Paris, Musée du Louvre , Louvre 
Ma 3106, Marianne Hamiaux, Les sculptures grecques. I. Des origines à la fin du IVe 
siècle avant J.-C. (Paris: Musée du Louvre. Département des antiquités grecques, 
étrusques et romaines, 1992) and Olympia West Pediment, Fig. B (Old Woman; 
late addition) Olympia, Archaeological Museum, ca. 100 B.c.—ca. a.D. 100. Upper 
class women had the leisure to have their hair done in ever more elaborate ver- 
sions of these two styles. http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/ 

13 See the Della Valle-Medici relief (Claudian era) in The Cambridge Ancient History, 
edited by S.A. Cook, F.E. Adcock, M.P. Charlesworth, vol. of plates IV (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1934) and Ibid. p. 102. 

4 Hairstyles changed with a change of emperor in subsequent centuries. So it 
is important not to go beyond the apostolic period. Emperor Hadrian, for instance, 
grew a beard to conceal facial scars. He also wore a bow and tied ribbons that 
dangled down the back of the neck (a.p. 117-138). See John Matthews, “Roman 
Life and Society,” in The Oxford History of the Classical World, edited by J. Boardman, 
J. Griffin, O. Murray (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1986) 744-45. Emperor 
Augustus, on the other hand, “never neglected the razor” (semper usus est; Pliny, 
Nat.Hist. 7.59.211) 

15 See, for example, the A.D. 90 head of Ares Ludovisi, Munich, Glyptothek 
272. Vierneisel-Schlórb, Klassische Skulpturen des 5. und 4. Jahrh. v. Chr. Vol. 2 of 
Glyptothek München. Katalog der Skulpturen (Munich: Beck, 1979, 424-29, no. 
38, figs. 206-209. http://www.perseus.tufts.edu/ 


16 See, for instance, the Ist century A.D. head of a Volubilis youth, Munich 
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The stigma of loose hair in public has been exaggerated. There 
were occasions, such as weddings, funerals, and religious rites, when 
it was perfectly acceptable for women to wear their hair down in 
public." In particular, the commonly cited connection between loose 
hair and prostitution or the worship practices of cults such as 
Dionysius, Cybele and Isis has been overstated. The excavation of 
the Villa of the Mysteries outside Pompeii uncovered Dionysiac rites, 
where the majority of women are portrayed with their hair tied up.!® 
Also, women devotees of Isis near Corinth are described as having 
their hair “anointed and wrapped in a transparent covering" (illae 
limpido tegmine crines madidos obvolutae; Lucius Apuleius, Metamorphosis 
11.10). 

A commonly overlooked difficulty with hair as a covering is that 
Paul takes issue with worship leaders, not all congregants. And there 
is simply no cultural parallel in antiquity for requiring long hair on 
a priestess, liturgist or other cult leader. It is also a misconception 
that women covered hair and head in public. Public statuary of 
women in Corinth and elsewhere are typically shown bare headed. 
This indicates that the lack of a head covering was socially accept- 
able in Paul's day.!? Further, there is the question of language. If a 
covering of long, human hair were in view, Paul surely would have 
used the standard Greek term Koya, rather than the oblique Kata 
Kegadis £xov.?? More, hair as a covering does not fit Paul's flow of 
argument. | Corinthians 11:6 demands something else: £i è aioypóv 
Yovaiki tò Keipacbat Tj £upácOat, xatakaAvmtéc0o assumes cloth- 
ing distinct from long, cutable tresses (v. 6). “A woman ought to have 
£&ovoia ¿mì tfj; keonA fig" in verse 10 also calls for something other 
than hair. Regardless of whether €&0vota nì tfj; keQaAfjs is *author- 


GL 457; Vierneisel-Schlórb, B. 1979, 490-501, no. 44, figs. 237-41. http:// 
www.perseus.tufts.edu/ 

17 See Thompson, “Hairstyles,” 112. 

'8 Livy does mention women in Rome, who had their hair unbound and di- 
sheveled at a Bacchic cult celebration (39.13). But, as Livy himself notes, this 
occurred c. 200 years prior to Paul's ministry and was subsequently outlawed by 
the Roman Senate (39.19) 

19 The Cambridge Ancient History, edited by S.A. Cook, F.E. Adcock, M.P. Charles- 
worth, vol. of plates IV (Cambridge: University Press, 1934) 164-171. Compare, 
Gill, *Roman Portraiture," pp. 251-252. 

20 Kopf is the hair of the human head; @pié is the hair either of a person or 
of an animal (Louw & Nida, Semantic Domains, 8.12-14). 
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ity upon” or “power over" her head, there is nothing in the litera- 
ture of the day to connect hair with either one.?! 

There is much, however, to connect Kata KedaAtc £xov (vv. 4-5) 
and yvvr| £&ovoiav £xg Eni tfj xedoAng (v. 10) with the conven- 
tional toga. Socio-historical research has shown that both Roman 
clergy and laity covered (not veiled) their head with their toga, while 
performing liturgical functions.? Roman portraiture confirms that 
this was the case for both genders.?? The protocol for religious and 
state functions was to pull up the toga to the middle of the ear (e.g., 
Súconuov xpi tov eov GveAduBavov to iuátiov; Plutarch, Roman 
Questions 266D).?* A first century statue of Augustus making a sac- 


?! The interpretations of ó$eíAei ù yvvr] £&ovoíav exer ém tis Kemadtc bia 
tods ayyéAouc. though many and varied, can be grouped around the meanings, 
“power,” “freedom,” and “authority.” The wearing of a head covering symbol- 
izes a woman’s (1) subjection [to men], (2) power [to ward off the attacks of evil 
spirits or angels]), (3) need for protection as the weaker sex or during spiritually 
vulnerable moments (e.g., during ecstatic experiences), or (4) rightful claim to in- 
fluence and honor. See, for example, Robert, “Power on the Head," Expositor 4th 
series, 10 [1894] 139-149; Leon Morris, 7 Corinthians, (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
21985) 154. Usage of &5ovoia elsewhere in 1 Corinthians encourages us to con- 
sider “freedom” over her head" (e.g., Thomas Shoemaker “Unveiling of Equal- 
ity: 1 Corinthians 11:2-16," Biblical Theology Bulletin 17 [1987] 60-63), “power” to 
do with her head as she wishes (e.g., David Hall, “A Problem of Authority," The 
Expository Times 102 [1990] 39-42) or *equality of status in Christ" (e.g., Sheila 
McGinn, “é&ovciav éxetv éni tig Kegadtc: | Cor 11:10 and the Ecclesial Au- 
thority of Women," Listening, 31 [1996] 91-104). Compare BAénete è wh noc n 
£Eovoia wó aŭt npóokoppao yévntar toic Go8evéow. (1 Cor 8:9); ook &xpnoóue0a 
th £&ovciq tavt (1 Cor 9:12). The traditional suggestion is that women wore a 
head covering to symbolize their subjection to men. Greek syntax indicates just 
the opposite. To have &&ovoía is not to be in subjection, but to possess “author- 
ity” or “freedom.” See Hooker, “Authority,” 415. 

?? Veiling was not a Roman style of clothing and limited in Paul's day to frontier 
posts along the eastern border of the Empire. See Matthews, *Roman Life and 
Society," 743-44; compare Thompson, *Hairstyles," 112-113. An appeal is some- 
times made to Greek and Jewish customs of hair or dress. But this overlooks the 
fact that Corinth was a Roman colony and provincial capital. Moreover, the trend 
setting elites of the day were Roman. David Gill rightly calls into question the 
relevance of such an appeal (“Roman Portraiture,” pp. 245-46). 

?3 For a discussion of the first century custom of using the toga as a head 
covering, see Richard Oster, “When Men Wore Veils to Worship: The Historical 
Context of 1 Corinthians 11.4," New Testament Studies 34 (1988) 495; Mark Black, 
“1 Cor. 11:2-16-A Re-investigation,” in Essays on Women in Earliest Christianity, edited 
by Carroll Osborn, vol. 1 (Joplin, MS: College Press, 1993) 201-02; Thompson 
“Hairstyles,” 112; Gill, “Roman Portraiture,” 246-253. 

24 This would indicate that Roman men and women typically left their head 
uncovered in public. Greco-Roman statuary confirms this. http://www.perseus. 
tufts.edu/ It is also important to keep in mind the inseparability of Roman reli- 
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rifice has his toga framing the face with a fringe of curled locks 
combed forward on the forchead.?? This is the same for Empress 
Livia.?? It is an image that is also found on statuary and coins for 
subsequent emperors.? 

The connection of the toga and the phrase xatà Kegadts Exov is 
readily found. Caesar is said to have "pulled his toga down over his 
head" (€etAkvoato Kata kepahñç TO iwdtiov) after being stabbed 
(Plutarch, Caes 66.12.4) Scipio did the same, while walking down the 
streets of Alexandria (€BpddiCe Kata keéaAfig Éxov tò iuátov; 
Plutarch Moralia 200F). In a cultic context, the gesture was clearly 
a religious one. A statue at Pompeii of the priestess Polyaena with 
her toga pulled up over her head has the following inscription:?? 


To Polyaena, daughter of Marcus, priestess of Victory. The high priest 
[Publius] Licinius Priscus Junventianus, [while still living, (set up this 
monument)] with the official sanction of the city council to (this) ex- 
cellent woman 


This matches Paul's language in 1 Corinthians 11:4-16. Church 
protocol for women was xavakaAónteo0a: tv keQaATv (vv. 4-7). The 
fact that the outer garment draped the head at about the same point 
as long hair explains how it is that Paul can argue that kaya (“long 
hair") is nature's equivalent to a head covering (à kón àv 
neptfoAaitov 8é80tat, v. 15).7? Once the toga (tò ipátiov) is pulled 
up, it is said to be €ni tig Kedadtic Exovtec (Plutarch The Roman 


gion and the Roman state. Civic life was essentially religious in nature and func- 
tion. Each city had its patron deities, sacrifice and prayer accompanied civic 
meetings, tax dollars supported the cults, and the civic calendar was thoroughly 
religious in observance. See Linda Belleville, Women Leaders in the Church (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2000) 32. 

25 Ara Pacis Augustae, Rome (13-9 s.c.) in The Cambridge Ancient History, S.A. 
Cook, F.E. Adcock, M.P. Charlesworth, eds., vol. of plates IV (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1934) 146-149. Thompson (*Hairstyles," p. 101), Oster 
(“When Men Wore Veils,” p. 495 n. 6) and Gill (“Roman Portraiture,” p. 247) 
note that the religious symbolism of Augustus’ covered head would have been 
unmistakable. 

26 The Cambridge Ancient History, vol. of plates IV, 169. 

27 Ibid., 153 (Tiberius); Thompson, “Hairstyles,” 103 (Nero). 

28 The toga was also pulled up over the head during liturgical prayers. See, 
for example, Plutarch, Roman Questions 266D. 

29 For dvti + the genitive to denote equivalency, see BAGD s.v. TIepifóXotov 
is anything that “covers around” such as clothing, a bedcover, a chariot-cover, a 
covering for the feet, and a dressing-gown—and not a veil per se. See LS s.v. 
and Moulton-Milligan 5.v. 
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Questions 266C; identical to Paul's yov £&ovotav exer £ni tfj; 
x£$aAfic, v. 10).30 

Given this socio-religious practice, the truly surprising aspect is 
not Paul's directive that female liturgists cover their heads but his 
dictum that the uncovered head of a male liturgists is “shameful” 
(v. 4). Even within Paul's own Judaic-priestly circles, a head cover- 
ing was the norm. Mosaic Law stipulated a linen turban (Exod 28:4; 
28:37-39; 29:6; 39:28, 31; Lev 8:9; 16:4), a practice that continued 
well into exilic times and beyond (Ezek 44:18; m. Yoma 7.5). Some 
attempt to deal with the cultural discrepancy by positing a Pauline 
interpolation.*! Others try to reconcile the discrepancy by defining 
the concern as marital, rather than liturgical. “Every man who prays 
and prophesies” becomes “every husband’ and “every woman who 
prays and prophesies” becomes “every :wfe."?? Head covering then 
is construed as a wife’s public act of submission to her husband’s 
“headship” (kegaAn 6& yovarkos ó avip, 1 Cor 11:3) and authority 
(Sià 10010 ObEtAEL fj yuvr) £&ovoiav éxerv Eni ts KEdaATs Sta touc 
ayyéAous (1 Cor 11:10). The net effect is to bring these verses un- 
der the umbrella of the NT Haustafeln pericopes (Eph 5:21-6:9; Col 
3:18-4:1; Tit 2:1-9; 1 Pet 2:18-3:7). 


3° Jerome Murphy-O'Connor is, therefore, wrong in saying that £yew éni + 
the genitive tfj kepaàfç demands a hairdo piled up on the head, as opposed to 
clothing that covers the head (“Sex and Logic,” 485-486). Compare Plutarch, 
Quaest. Rom. 266C-267B, where the preposition ém appears six times. The root idea 
of “rest upon” fits either hair piled “upon” the head or clothing “over” the head. 
See Murray Harris, “Prepositions and Theology in the Greek New Testament” 
in The New International Dictionary of New Testament Theology, edited by Colin Brown, 
3 vols. (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 1975) 3:1193. 

3! See, for example, W.O. Walker, “1 Corinthians 11:2-16 and Paul's View 
Regarding Women,” JBL 94 (1975) 94-110; L. Cope, “1 Cor. 11:2-16: One Step 
Further,” JBL 97 (1978) 435-36; G.W. Trompf, “On Attitudes Toward Women 
in Paul and Paulinist Literature: 1 Corinthians 11:3-16 and Its Context," CBQ 42 
(1980) 196-215. Alan Padgett suggests reading verses 3-7b as the Corinthians' beliefs 
and verses 7c-16 as Paul's critique and opposition (“Paul on Women in the Church. 
The Contradictions of Coiffure in | Corinthians 11.2-16," 7SNT 20 [1984] 69- 
86). The difficulty is that Paul introduces vv. 3ff with a stereotypical phrase signaling 
the impartation of new information: Ogh% 8€ twas eióévat öt. Also, there is nothing 
in the text that signals Paul's citation of a contrary opinion. 

32 See, for example, Corrington, “The ‘Headless Woman," 225; James A. 
Walther, 1 Corinthians (Anchor 32; New York: Doubleday, 1976) 259; J. Duncan M. 
Derrett, “Miscellanea: A Pauline Pun and Judas’ Punishment,” ZNW 72 (1981) 
131-133; Craig Blomberg, 7 Corinthians (NIVAC; Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 
1994) 209-210; Gill, “Roman Portraiture,” 251-56. Jason BeDuhn maintains that 
Paul begins with husband and wife but broadens it to men and women by verse 
7 (Paul’s Anthropology in 1 Corinthians 11,” JBL 118 [1999] 300-301). 
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To be sure yuvn and a@vip can mean “wife” and “husband” (as 
well as “woman” and “man”; BAGD s.v.). But Paul normally adds a 
possessive or reflexive pronoun or adjective for clarity. He is pre- 
cise about this elsewhere in 1 Corinthians: “A man is to have tv 
£avto) yovaika” (1 Cor 7:2; cf Eph 5:25, 33); a woman is to have 
tov idtov üvópa" and they are to consult with 100g ióíoug ávópac 
(1 Cor 7:2; 14:34; cf Eph 5:22; 1 Pet 3:1). Also, the context does 
not support “husband” and “wife.” Praise is given for holding to the 
transmitted ecclesial traditions and there is a command to follow “church 
practice" (not marital; vv. 2, 16). The focus of the pericope is theo- 
logical. Prayer is to God, the churches are God's, and everything is 
from God (10:32; 11:11, 16), and the topics are liturgical (prayer, 
prophecy, and the Lord's supper), not marital (11:2-34). Paul's ap- 
peal throughout is to the creation of humankind as male and female 
(not as husband and wife). “The two shall become one flesh" and 
*a husband shall leave his father and mother and cleave to his wife" 
(Gen 2:24), which figure so prominently in the NT Haustafeln, are 
conspicuously absent here. Instead, Paul appeals to God's intent for 
gendered humankind as male and female created in his image (v. 
7; cf Gen 1:27) and for mutual dependence: này otte yuvr| xopic 
àvõpòç oŭte àvrp xapic yuovatkóc £v xvpto (v. 11). The basis for 
the latter is a symbiotic relationship: Gonep yap n yuvi EK Tod avdpdc, 
00106 kai ó dvp Sta Tig YovalKdG tà 6€ návta Ek TOD Beo (v. 12). 
It is sometimes argued that virtually all women were married in the 
first century so that 6 àvfjp can readily be understood as “her hus- 
band.” But this overlooks the many women in the early church who 
were virgins, widowed or divorced at the time of writing. It also 
discounts Paul’s statement four chapters earlier that these women 
do well to remain unmarried (7:8, 11, 25, 40).33 

The key issue, therefore, becomes the ecclesial relationship between 
male and female that requires women to cover their heads and men 
not to do so. Some focus on Paul’s citation of Genesis 2:18 
(3:2 WY 02-802). and read the relationship along hierarchical 


33 Although the Roman government made every effort to encourage—and even 
legislate—remarriage (and so increase the critical mass of adult males), univira was 
the popular ideal. It cut across rank and social standing. The tombstones of an 
upper-class woman named Cornelia, a slave named Tabia, and a freedwoman named 
Aurelia equally extol the fact that they were once-married. See M. Lightman and 
W. Ziesel, *Univira: An Example of Continuity and Change in Roman Society," 
Church History 46 (1977) 21-25. Paul, of course, went even further and encouraged 
*never-married' for the sake of expanding the Kingdom. 
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lines (1 Cor 11:9). Creation 61a tov ávópa is thought to be a state- 
ment about female subordination with head covering as a symbol 
of subjection.?* Yet, this misrepresents both Genesis 2:18 and Paul's 
use of it. It assumes that the idea of subordination is implicit in 
“TID Tp -TWYN (e.g., NIV, NASB, NKJV, RSV, GW, YLT, JB 
“helper”) Recent scholarship has pointed to the fatal flaw in this line 
of thinking. All of the other nineteen occurrences of WY in the OT 
have to do with the assistance that one of strength offers to one in 
need (i.e., help from God, the king, an ally, or an army). More, fifteen 
of these nineteen references speak of the help that God alone can 
provide (Exod. 18:4; Deut. 33:7,26,29; Pss. 20:2; 33:20; 70:5; 115:9- 

1 (3x); 121:1-2 (2x); 124:8; 146:5; Hos. 13:9). Help given to one in 
need fits Genesis 2:18 quite well. The male's situation was 7129; and 
God's evaluation was 210-89 (Gen. 2:18; 20). Therefore, a strong 
“partner” (NEB, REB, CEV)—and not an “assistant” or “helper”— 
accurately captures the sense of the Hebrew. This also fits with the 
woman's creation 15212—"in correspondence to" and not “suitable” 
(NASU, TEV, CEV, NIV, JB), “fit” (RSV) or “right” (GW). She is 
created as a personal counterpart— equal and adequate to himself" 
(BDB 14.55.2.a). 

The question then is why a head covering is proper for a woman 
but shameful for a man. First, it is important to notice what Paul 
does not say. He does not say that the presence of a head covering 
stigmatized a male in the eyes of society. What he does say is that 
such an action shames Christ «ijv Kegadnyv avtod (v. 4) and that a 
woman's uncovered head shames the male tv KEgaATy atie (vv. 
5, 7). This indicates that the concern is primarily theological, rather 
than sociological; it is when a woman prays to God that a head cov- 
ering is called for (v. 13). Paul's appeal to creation suggests the same. 
A woman ought to cover her head because of her origin €& àvópóc: 


34 For a classic statement of this position, see Bruce Waltke, “1 Corinthians 
11:2-16: An Interpretation," Bib$ac 135 (1978) 46-57. William Martin goes so far 
as to argue that long hair is a woman's “visually distinctive mark of womanhood” 
and “a gesture of subordination” (“I Corinthians 11:2-16: An Interpretation,” in 
Apostolic History and the Gospel, edited by Ralph Martin and Ward Gasque [Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Eerdmans, 1970] 239). Joseph Fitzmyer states unequivocally 
that 1 Corinthians 11:2-16 treats “woman’s subordination to man according to 
the Genesis account of creation” (“A Feature of Qumran Angelology and the Angels 
of 1 Cor. XL10," NTS 84 [1957-58] 51). 

35 Even those who take thv KedaAi literally, acknowledge a secondary anaphoric 
use of the article. 
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(vv. 7-9) and because 1 $961c ati) 6166 oket Duds that women and 
men are to coiffure themselves differently: 611 àvrp uév Edv xong 
ATLA aot otv, yov 6$ £àv Koud 666a avti otw; (v. 14). 

‘H $9016 aùtÌ and £& àvópóc suggest that a blurring of creation- 
based gender distinctions is at issue. One thing is clear, however. 
There is nothing in the pericope to indicate that these distinctions 
are functional in nature. Paul decidedly approves of both women 
and men praying and prophesying (vv. 4-5). What they have (or do 
not have) over their heads as they engage in these liturgical activi- 
ties 1s the concern. This means that the mention of woman coming 
£& dvõpóç and created tà 10v ávópa is not an attempt to subjugate 
women. Paul is equally at pains to show from creation that male 
liturgists should not cover their heads. Creation in the £ixàv xoi 
9650 of God excludes it (v. 7) and f| $901; countermands it (v. 14). 

The distinction between male and female is rooted in the term 
56€a. It appears twice in Paul's rationale for a woman's head cov- 
ering and the lack thereof for a man: The parallelism is important 


(vv. 7-9): 


'avip uev yap... eik@v xai Sóća Geod onápyov: 
où yap éotw åvůp £x yvvatkóc 

Kai yàp ovK £xtío0n avnp dia trjv yvvaika 

ý yovi 6& óó£a avdpdc £ouv 

GAAG yuvi £& avdpdc 

AAAA yuvi (£xtio0n) dia tov dvópa. 





The male, by virtue of formation from the stuff of creation, reflects 
the 56€0 of God (Gen 2:7 TAY niNZ-DN OOS my ^x" 
MATNI 712); the female, by virtue of creation && &võpóç and 8tà tov 
ávópa, reflects the 868a of the male (vv. 7-9). This idea is clearly 
present in Jewish theology. Men were fashioned to glorify God: 
TEÜZ-N VAIS? PART "0227 (Isa 43:7); and women bring glory 
to men: Kai adtat noio001v SdEav toic GvOparorg Kai où Sbvavtar 
oi GvOpwnor eivat yopic tàv yuvowóv (1 Esdr. 4:17). 

The thrice repeated dishonor in verses 4-6 (katatoxvvet 2x; 
aioxpóv) shows that 66§a in verses 7-8 has the vernacular meaning 
of “praise” or “honor,” (BAGD s.v.). The woman brings honor to 
THY KEOOATV aùtiç (ò Gvip) by virtue of her creation €& avdpdc and 
dtd tov ávópa. The difficulty in public worship, though, is that all 
honor and praise is to go to God. Commentators too often lose sight 
of Paul’s theological focus. ‘The object of worship 1s God, not man. 
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Paul underlines this point five times. “Whatever is done, is to be done 
so as to glorify God” (10:31), “a man who prays or prophesies with 
his head uncovered glorifies God” (11:7), “everything comes from God 
(v. 12), and every act of worship is to be directed to God (v. 13). If 
a woman uncovers her physical head, in-so-doing she draws atten- 
tion to her creation £& dvdpdc. And this is wholly inappropriate in 
God’s churches (v. 16). She must cover herself so that all attention is 
focused on God. 

Ava tovs ayyéAoug also points to a theological (versus sociologi- 
cal) concern (v. 10). 1 Corinthians highlights the place of angels in 
the affairs of the world and the church. *We have become a spec- 
tacle to the world, both to angels and to human beings” (1 Cor 4:9); “Do 
you not know that we will judge angels? (1 Cor 6:3); “If I speak in the 
tongues of mortals and of angels” (1 Cor 13:1). This accords with Jewish 
tradition, which places angels at the creation of humankind (e.g., 
Philo, De OpifMund: 24 [#72-75]; De ConfLing 35 [#179]) and at com- 
munity worship. In LXX Psalm 137:1 David sings praises to God 
évavtiov ayyéAwv and God's people. A similar idea is found in 1QSa 
2.3-11, where *the Angels of Holiness are [with] their [congrega- 
tion]” (compare 1OSb 4.26 “May you attend upon the service in 
the Temple of the Kingdom and decree destiny in company with 
the Angels of the Presence in common council [with the Holy Ones] 
for everlasting ages).°° This same thought is present in early-church 
tradition. According to 1 Timothy 5:21, the angels function to pro- 
vide witness and accountability: *I solemnly charge you in the pres- 
ence of God and of Christ Jesus and of [His] chosen angels , to 
maintain these [principles] without bias" (1 Tim 5:21). The Church, 
in turn, reveals “God’s manifold wisdom to [angelic] principalities 
and powers" (Eph 3:10). 

It is within this context of gender-distinct worship that KedaAn 6 
yvvow c ó dvip is to be understood. Although some are quick to 
assume that kedaAn means “authority over,” it is a conclusion drawn 
more from English usage and a Western mindset than from Greek 
linguistics and exegesis. Virtually all English translations render 
KEgaAr as “head.” Yet, it is difficult to translate it this way without 
suggesting the idea of dominance. 


99 See Fitzmyer, “Qumran Angelology” pp. 48-58. See also, Beduhn's novel 
interpretation of 8tà toùç dyyéAovg as Paul attributing gendered humanity to the 
flawed, creative act of angels (“Because of the Angels," 308-313.) 
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The simple fact is that xeqoAr| rarely means anything other than 
the physical head of a body (human or otherwise).*” In the case of 
non-literal, first-century uses (and earlier) of kegaAn, the vast ma- 
jority have to do with prominence—such as the top of a mountain (e.g., 
Gen. 8:5), pride of place (e.g., Deut. 28:13; Jer. 38:7; Isa 7:8-9), the 
foremost position in a column or formation (e.g., Job 1:17), the 
capstone of a building (Ps. 117:22), or the end of a pole (e.g., 2 Chron. 
5:9). Kegan is also used to denote “beginning,” “source,” or “ori- 
gin"—such as the progenitor of a clan (e.g., Philo, De Congress 61 keooAn 
ó& Qc 660v rávtov TOV AgxO£vvov uepóv ó yevápyng £otiv ’"Hoat,), 
the beginning (Orphica Fragmenta 6.13-14 Ze xeQaAr, Zed péooa, 
Aióc 8' £x návza tétvKTAL), the source of evil (Life of Adam and Eve 19:3 
enOvpia yap £ouv kepad nácng åuaptiaç.) and the starting point 
or origin of a river (Callimachus Aetia 43.44 (3rd B.c.] oióa l'éAa 
NOTALOD kepa £Émi keipevov Gotv Aivõoðev apxyain [o] giur 
[tóuevo]y yeve[t; Heroditus, Hist. 4.91.2 Tedpov xotauo9 kepalai 
VdaP GPlotdv TE xai kàAAtotov TAPEXOVTAL NAVTOV TotTALavV’). There 
are also a few passages where xeoaA1 appears to mean “leader” (e.g., 
Plutarch, Cicero 14.6-7 ti yap” Eon “npdttw dSerov, £i Svoiv copatov 
Óvtov, TOD LEV LOXVOD Kal KaTEdOLVNKOTOG, exovrog bE KEMAATV, TOD 
© axeddrov uév, ioxupot 8& Kai ueyóAov, tooto KEdAATV ADTOG 
£nvt onu ;). 7? 

There is no evidence in first century (and earlier) extra-biblical 
Greek literature or papyri of kepaàń with the meaning “master” or 
“ruler.” Neither Liddell-Scott-Jones’ Greek-English Lexicon nor Moulton 
and Milligan’s The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament Illustrated from the 
Papyri and Other Non-Literary Sources give examples of kegaan with this 
meaning.” The LXX appears to use KegaAr to mean “master,” but 


37 In some instances, Kedadn can stand for the whole person (e.g., Judg. 5:30) 
or for the "self" (e.g., Isa. 4:34). In Luke 21:28 éxdpate tag keparag ouóv (literally 
"raise up the head") is an idiom for demonstrating courage in the face of danger 
or adversity. The phrase can also mean “to be proud” or “to try to take precedence 
over others.” In Acts 18:6 tò aipa ouóv ém tv Kedadiv ouv: is an idiom for 
accepting responsibility for wrongdoing. In Romans 12:20 dv@paxac rvpóc owpevoers 
Eni tijv keQaAnv avtod. (literally “heap coals of fire on the head”) is an idiom for 
causing someone to be ashamed or embarrassed. See Louw and Nida, Semantic 
Domains 25.160, 199; 37.102. 

38 See Judges 11:11, where Jephthah is chosen to be the leader of the people 
of Gilead; 2 Samuel 22:44 and Psalm 18:43, where David is said to be the leader 
of the nations (cf. Jeremiah 52:31). 

?? There are also no examples of xepaàń with the meaning “ruler” in F. Preisigke's 
Wörterbuch der griechischen Papyrusurkunden (4 vols. and suppl.; Berlin: Gelbstverlag 
der Erben, 1925). 
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not in a positive sense. Israels ke$aAaí are her foes (Lam. 1:5 
£yévovto oi OAiBovteg atv Els KEdAATWV Kai Ot £x0poi atf 
evOnvovoay). 

Four New Testament texts speak of Christ as the kegaAn of the 
Church. In each case, the primary idea is source. The language 
throughout is physiological. As KkegaAn tig £kkAnotag (no article) 
Christ is the source of the church’s existence and avtdc ootrjp 100 
o@patoc (no article; Eph 5:23). The absence of an article with the 
nouns KeoaaAn and owtip indicates a descriptive, not titular use. 
Christ brings forth the church from himself as his “fullness” (Col. 
2:10) and his body (uéAn £ouév 100 c@patog avtov; Eph. 5:23, 30- 
31).? The language is more than analogical. It is a “mystery.” Where 
there had been “two” there is now “one” (oi úo Eig oópka Liav 
[citing Gen. 2:24]). Christ is also the source of the church’s health 
and growth. He feeds and care for the church (€xtpéget kai Odne 
atv; Eph 5:29).*! It is £& oô that the whole body, is supported and 
held together by its ligaments and sinews and grows as God causes 
it to grow (Eph 4:15; Col. 2:19). 

Two texts have Christ as the Kean vis-à-vis the powers that be: 
The Colossians have been given fullness in Christ, who is ù ke$aA 
núáonç apxnic Kai £&ovotac (Col. 2:10). God placed all things under 
Christ's feet and appointed him to be xeóaAnv onép návta tH 
ékKAnoig, which is his body, the fullness of him tod ta návta èv 
nóow nzÀnpouuévou (Eph. 1:22). Despite the lack of linguistic sup- 
port, it is often assumed that Kedar in these pericopes refers to 
"rule." Christ as Lord of the Church certainly has a place in the 
Pauline tradition. It is explicit in Paul's standard greeting, “the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ." But that lordship is what is meant by the 
term KegaAy is dubious given the lack of linguistic evidence for this 
usage. 

Stephen Bedale in his 1954 study is undoubtedly correct in as- 
signing KE€gaA1) its most common non-literal meaning of “pre-emi- 
nent" or “foremost.”*? Christ as the pre-eminent member of the 


40 The nominative case of both phrases makes it clear that egalh ts ExKANoiag 
and avtdc cotüp tod cópatoc are in apposition and, hence, parallel ideas. 

^! See Ceslas Spicq, Theological Lexicon of the New Testament, translated by James 
D. Ernest (Peabody, Mass.: Hendrickson, 1994) 2:184. 

42 Stephen Bedale, "The Meaning of Kegadn in the Pauline Epistles,” 775 5 
(1954) 211-215. See also Andrew C. Perriman, “The Head of a Woman: the Meaning 
of Kegaan in 1 Cor. 11:3," JTS 45 (1994) 602-622. 
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relationship fits quite nicely. He is the beginning, the first-born from 
the dead in order that he might be pre-eminent in everything (Col. 
1:18). God seated Christ ongpávo nóong apyiis kai £50ovoiag Kai 
Svváuewç Kai kupiótntoc and placed all things 9nó toùs ró60G avtov 
(Eph. 1:21-22) so that he is kepaàń or “preeminent, supreme." 

The theo-logical focus of 1 Corinthians 10:31-11:16 encourages us 
to understand keoaAn in verse 3 as “pre-eminent part" as well. When 
a woman uncovers her head in the worship service, she draws in- 
appropriate attention to her "foremost" part—the man. But when 
a man uncovers himself, he draws attention appropriate to his “fore- 
most" part—God. Is this not, after all, what Paul means when he 
says that the man is the 66€a of God (v. 7)? Perhaps comparison 
with the top or “head” of a mountain is not far afield. All attention 
is draw to the highest of its snow-covered peaks. Kepa and 605a 
then are really two sides of the same coin: 


Kepa 6€ yovatkóg ó àvnp 

1| yovr| 8€ 008a avbpdc Eotiv 
The female is the glory of the male by virtue of her creation €§ àvópóg 
and tà tov ávópa (verses 7-9)—not by virtue of an act or gesture 
of subordination (such as covering the head). And the male has “pride 
of place” by virtue of the female coming €§ àvópóc and being cre- 
ated 514 tov dvópa—not by virtue of having authority over the 
female. A woman therefore must cover the male's glory, so that all 
worship and praise go to God, the Creator, and not to the male, 
the creature. Paul makes a similar point in Romans 1:21-25: 


81611 yvóvteg tov Ogóv ovx Gc Bedv E5dEacav fj noxapiotnoav, GAN 
... NAAagav tiv S6Eav tod aoOdptov goo £v Ouo1mpatt £ikóvog 
o8aptod dvOponov Kal reteivÓv Kal tetparóðwv kai EPMETAHV. .. . 
OitivEes uetnAAaSav tv GANnBELaV trod Oeod Ev t Wevdel xai £oepóc0- 
noav kai £Aótpevoav Ti KTIGEL Napa tóv kticavta. 


It is commonly assumed that kepad 6& yovarkdg ó avnp denotes 
hierarchy. Too often a Western understanding of “head” as “the 
person in charge” has been uncritically read into the biblical texts, 
despite the lack of first century supportive examples. Plus, the or- 
der in verse 3 does not really support it. Instead of God 
Christ>man—woman, we have Christ>man—-woman—God. 
There is also the difficulty of explaining how exactly God rules over 
Christ. Further, there lacks any notion of male rule or authority in 
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the verses that follow. Indeed, nowhere in Scripture is the male 
commanded to “rule over" the female. 

The male as the source of the woman has a better claim. The idea 
is present in verse 8: yov ë àvópóc. But the connection is not one 
of identity. While man as KegaA1 results from being the physical 
source of the woman, one is hard pressed to say the same of Christ 
as the kegaAn of the man. Neither in this nor in any other New 
Testament letter is Christ k£$0À| as a result of being the literal and 
physical source of the male. This actually is the relationship between 
Christ and the Church (Eph 1:22; 4:15; Col 1:18; 2:19). The Church 
is “bone of his bones and flesh of his flesh” (Eph. 5:30). 

Part of the difficulty stems from the interrelatedness of the notions 
of “prominence,” “origin,” and “leader.” For instance, privileges 
often accompany being the first or origin of something. And stature 
can easily follow from being the progenitor of a clan. This interre- 
latedness explains why scholars have reached different conclusions 
about the non-literal uses of kepaàÌ in various NT texts. 

It should finally be noted that kegan Sè yuvatkóg 6 àviip is a 
new idea (v. 3). The opening phrase O£Ao 5€ Duds eió£vat óu is a 
stereotypical formula for introducing new information. It is wrong, 
therefore, to connect (as some do) k£$aAr| è yovatkds ò àávp with 
the apostolic tradition passed on to all the churches (v. 2). 


Conclusion 


To treat such matters at length—as Paul does here—leads one to 
think that some sort of sexual identity confusion lurks in the back- 
ground. It may be that the Corinthians took “in Christ there is not 
male and female" (ovk €vt Gpoev kai 67Av") to mean that they should 
seek to do away with gender distinctions (Gal. 3:28). In a culture 
where dress signalled maleness and femaleness, cross dressing would 
certainly be a step in that direction. Mosaic law prohibited it: “A 
woman must not wear men’s clothing, nor a man wear women’s 
clothing, for the Lord your God detests anyone who does this” (Deut 
22:5). Cross-dressing in Greco-Roman culture was equally offensive. 


43 Ephesians 5:30 in the Western and Byzantine families of manuscripts, versions 
and Fathers from the second century on reads, “For we are members of his body, 
of his flesh and of his bones.” Even if this is not original, it nonetheless reflects a 
post-apostolic theological understanding of uéAn eopev tod oópatoc avdtod. 
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This may well be what Paul has in mind five chapters earlier with 
the vice uaAakoi. A papyrus text dating around 245 s.c. seems to 
use the Greek term in this way: “Send me also Zenobius the effemi- 
nate (10v pañarxóv) with a drum and cymbals and castanets, for he 
is wanted by the women for the sacrifice; and let him wear as fine 
clothes as possible" (P. Hib. I. 54). 

Jerome Murphy-O'Connor may not be far off the mark when he 
supposes that Paul is concerned that the Corinthians! actions would 
be read by outsiders in a homosexual light.** It may be that Paul 
felt Roman religious practice blurred the sexual distinctions implicit 
in the creation order of Genesis 1-2. It is significant that what car- 
ried a stigma was a woman who cut her hair short or shaved her 
head (1 Cor. 11:6), a woman praying with her head uncovered (v. 
14), a man praying with his head covered (v. 4), and long hair on 
a man (v. 14). 

Whatever meaning we attach to Paul's statement, the context rules 
out male superiority—be it personal or functional. The female may 
be 56&a of the man by virtue of her creation €& avtod, but she is 
also the image of God (vv. 7-8). And she may have been created x 
the male but all men have come 616 her from that point on (v. 12). 


** *Sex and Logic," pp. 485-486. 


FROM GOD'S FAITHFULNESS TO OURS 
Another Look at 2 Corinthians 1:17-24 


Morna D. Hooker 


In an earlier article, I suggested that 2 Cor. 1:17-22 lent some sup- 
port to the view that the phrase miotic Xpiotod referred primarily 
to the faithfulness of Christ.! I argued that Paul's defence in this passage 
against the charge of vacillation is based on an appeal to the faith- 
fulness of God himself (v.18), a faithfulness that is embodied in the 
person of Christ, who is the ‘Yes’ to all God's promises (v.19). Since 
Christians have been ‘made firm’ (v.21), and this verb is qualified 
by the phrase iç Xpiotóv, Paul is clearly claiming that he shares in 
this faithfulness through his incorporation into Christ. The logic of 
his argument is that he is reliable because God himself is reliable. 
'[H]e is not guilty of vacillating—of faithlessness—because he shares 
in the faithfulness of God himself; and he shares in that faithfulness 
by his incorporation into Christ, who is the embodiment of God's 
faithfulness’.* Since some, at least, of those involved in the ongoing 
debate about the meaning of nion Xptotod have failed to under- 
stand my point,’ it seems worth exploring this suggestion in greater 
depth. 

The situation which Paul addresses in this passage is some kind of 
misunderstanding between the Corinthians and himself. He has. 
changed his original plans about revisiting them (vv.15-16), and they 
have accused him of fickleness. He has behaved, they suggest, ‘in a 


! TITZTIX XPIZTOY’, Presidential Address to SNTS, 1988, NTS 35, 1989, 321— 
42, reprinted in M.D. Hooker, From Adam to Christ, Cambridge: CUP, 1990, 165- 
86. 

? ETIE XPIZTOY’, 334—5/178. 

3 E.g. James D.G. Dunn, in “Once More, MIZTIZ XPIZTOY", in Elizabeth 
Johnson and David M. Hay, eds., Pauline Theology 4 (Atlanta: Scholars, 1997), 61— 
81, reprinted as Appendix | in Richard H. Hays, The Faith of Jesus Christ, Grand 
Rapids MI/Cambridge UK: Eerdmans, 20027, 231-48. Dunn's comment, 77/ 
267, n.69, is puzzling. He writes: “The same is true of 2 Cor 1:17—22—a refer- 
ence to God’s faithfulness, not Christ's (pace Hooker, “niong Xpiotov,’” 177-78), 
though we might speak of God's faithfulness incarnated in Christ’. This, of course, 
is precisely what I myself had said! 
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worldly fashion'* (v.17), and so clearly cannot be relied on. We might 
perhaps have expected Paul to respond immediately to these accu- 
sations with the explanation he gives for his actions in v.23: it had 
been to spare them that he had decided not to visit them again. The 
truth of what he says there is affirmed by the introductory oath: 
‘I call on God as witness against me’. Although this explanation is 
enigmatic—since Paul thought it unnecessary to tell the Corinthians 
what they were being spared by his absence—it does at least offer 
some kind of reason for his change of plan. Vv.18-22 offer no such 
explanation. Rather they maintain that the charge of fickleness is 
clearly inappropriate, since what Paul is and does is determined by 
the faithfulness of God himself. 

Paul's argument begins with an appeal to the faithfulness of God: 
Ti010G È 6 Oedc. Some commentators suggest that this should be 
understood as an oath-formula.? Others point out that the various 
forms of Paul's oath-formulae are quite different from this. One of 
these formulae is, of course, used a few verses later, to introduce the 
argument in v.23. Those who argue that the clause is not an oath- 
formula suggest, instead, that it should be interpreted as a statement 
from which the rest of the argument will be developed.’ The two 
interpretations are not, however, mutually exclusive. Thus Furnish, 
who concludes that ‘[i]t should be interpreted ... as an oath formula’, 
nevertheless argues that Paul ‘is saying, in effect, “Trust God! His 
promises have been fulfilled in Christ, and our own faithfulness in 
dealing with you has been assured by our preaching of Christ to you.””8 

If this is indeed an ‘oath-formula’, then the question we should 
be asking is why Paul has chosen to use this particular formula, rather 
than make his usual appeal to God as his witness (as he does a few 
verses later, in 2 Cor. 1:23), or employ, as he does elsewhere, the 
phrase ‘God knows’ (2 Cor. 11:11, 31) or ‘before God’ (Rom. 9:1; 
Gal. 1:20). The relevance of the theme of God's own faithfulness to 


* Thrall’s translation. See Margaret E. Thrall, A Critical and Exegetical Commen- 
tary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians, ICC, Vol. 1, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1994, in loc. 

5 Among them, '[w]ith some hesitation’, Thrall, 2 Corinthians, 144. 

6 E.g. Alfred Plummer, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Second Epistle of 
St. Paul to the Corinthians, ICC, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1915, 34-5. See Rom. 
1:9; 2 Cor. 11:11, 31; Gal. 1:20 for examples. 

7 E.g. Plummer, 2 Corinthians, 34-5, quoting Chrysostom in support. 

8 Victor Paul Furnish, Z Corinthians, Anchor Bible, New York: Doubleday, 1984, 
135 and 145. 
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the argument that follows is sufficient explanation of its occurrence 
here. In other words, whether or not the clause is in fact an oath- 
formula, its significance lies in the integral relationship between God’s 
faithfulness and Paul’s own trustworthiness. 

A comparison with other occurrences of the statement that ‘God 
is faithful’ reveals that they, too, link God’s faithfulness with the 
implications for believers’ own steadfastness. In 1 Cor. 1:9, Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘God is faithful; by him you were called 
into the fellowship of his Son, Jesus Christ our Lord'. And because 
it is God who called them, he will, as Paul has already explained in 
v.8, ‘strengthen you to the end, so that you may be blameless on the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Similarly, in 1 Cor. 10:13, he assures 
them that ‘God is faithful, and he will not let you be tested beyond 
your strength, but with the testing he will also provide the way out 
so that you may be able to endure it.’ A similar link is seen in 1 
Thess. 5:23-24. Because God is faithful, he can be relied on to keep 
the Thessalonians whole and blameless. It is found again in 2 Thess. 
3:3: those who have faith (unlike those who have none) rely upon 
God (v.2), for *the Lord is faithful; he will strengthen you and guard 
you from evil.’ It is hardly surprising, then, that the same statement 
is the basis here for an argument about the character of Paul's 
behaviour: if God is faithful, he can be relied upon to make Paul 
himself firm.? 

The accusation brought against Paul is that his word cannot be 
relied upon: he says both ‘yes’ and ‘no’, and the Corinthians do not 
know what to believe. !? Paul insists that the accusation is unfounded: 
his word cannot be inconsistent, since God himself is faithful. But 
how does he argue from what God is to what he himself is and to his 
own actions? The answer, as always for Paul, is through his relationship 
to Christ. Here, the link is provided by the word Aóyoc, which ap- 
pears to have a double meaning, since ‘our word to you’ is not just 
his own proposal to visit the Corinthians, but the ‘word’ which *we'— 
ie. “Silvanus and Timothy and I'—proclaimed among them, and 
that word was ‘the Son of God, Jesus Christ’ (v.19). The reliability 


? God's faithfulness—together with his righteousness and his truth—are seen 
as the guarantee that his purpose will be accomplished in Rom. 3:3-7. See also 
Rom. 1:17a, where £x miotews may refer to God's faithfulness, now revealed in 
the gospel. 

10 The most likely meaning of v.17b is that Paul is charged with inconsistency. 
For a discussion of the possibilities, see Thrall, 2 Corinthians, in loc. 
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of this word—the word of the gospel—is supported by the number 
of witnesses: it was proclaimed by Silvanus and Timothy, as well as 
by Paul. Its true guarantee, however, lies in its content, for what was 
proclaimed among the Corinthians was Christ. 

Christ himself is clearly reliable, for he is the Son of God, and so 
shares God's faithfulness. There can be no suspicion of ambiguity 
here, no suggestion that this word is both ‘yes’ and ‘no’; on the contrary, 
in him there is only a ‘Yes’. That means that in him there is a ‘Yes’ 
to all the promises of God. 

But what has that ‘Yes’ to do with Paul and his co-workers? What 
is the logical link between his statement concerning Christ—ov« 
£yéveto vai xai oo—and himself—ovx éottv vai kai ot? Paul's words 
about Christ in v.19 deliberately echo the charge laid against him- 
self in v.18. Moreover, the gospel of the Son of God was preached 
through Paul and his companions—6v nev ... Sr £go (v.19)—and 
their preaching was thus the ‘Amen’ to God's ‘Yes’(v.20). Commen- 
tators interpret this ‘Amen’ in various ways, but the repetition of 
ôr Mev links it with v.19. The ‘Amen’ is pronounced by those who 
preach the gospel—6v huðv—but they are enabled to do so through 
the agency of Christ—àv avtod. The argument assumes, as Thrall 
points out, that Paul is ‘Christ’s ambassador through whom God 
himself speaks (5.20) and Christ speaks (13.3)'.!! 

The reliability of Paul's word, then, is guaranteed because it is 
the ‘Amen’ to God's ‘Yes’. This link is clearly set out in v.20: 

£v AVTO TÒ vat. 

&6 xai 81 avtod 

TO ünv TH Oeó npóc 56Eav 

dv quay. 
The proclamation and acceptance of the gospel are the ‘Amen’ to 
what God has done, in Christ, and redound to God’s glory. But this 
Amen, too, is pronounced 61 avtod. 

‘The proclamation and acceptance of the gospel’. Although the 
‘through us’ refers to what God is doing through the missionaries, 
the ‘Amen’ is clearly echoed by those who accept their message. Not 
surprisingly, then, Paul includes them in his next words: ‘For God 
confirms us, with you, into Christ’ (v.21). Though the word was pro- 
claimed among the Corinthians by Paul (v.19), those who accepted it 
are also ‘in Christ’, as he himself is. The significance of the parti- 


11 Thrall, 2 Corinthians, 147-8. 
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ciples used in vv. 21-22 has been much debated. Is the language 
baptismal? Are BeBatav, oopayvoópevog and 6006 tov åppaßóva all 
legal terms?!? The language may well be taken from the world of 
legal transactions, since that provided appropriate metaphors, and 
it may well have been used in connection with baptism, since that 
signified the relationship of the believer to Christ, but it is with this 
relationship itself that Paul is primarily concerned here, not with 
baptism. The unexpected use of the phrase cic Xototóv with BeBarav 
reminds us that it is only by being transferred ‘into’ Christ that believers are 
‘confirmed’ or ‘guaranteed’. The use of the present tense suggests that 
God continues to keep Christians firm,!? and so takes us back to the 
accusation made against Paul. 

The remaining participles in vv. 21-22 are aorists. They refer to 
something that has been done and cannot be undone. Most inter- 
esting is the first, ypioac. Following closely on the phrase eig Xptoxóv, 
it is clearly intended as a play on words. Those who have been put 
‘into Christ’ share what he is, and have therefore been ‘anointed’, 
as he was. Paul, ever conscious of the true meaning of the term ‘Christ’, 
is probably thinking here of Christians being made members of the 
messianic community. As Messiah, Jesus embodies the qualities that 
should belong to the whole community. The fact that Christians have 
been sealed and given the Holy Spirit as a ‘deposit’, guaranteeing 
more to come, is yet further proof of the faithfulness of God, for it 
is he who has done and is doing all these things. 

The accusation brought against Paul was that he had changed his 
travel plans. His use of the word Aóyogc has enabled him to argue 
that his word is reliable, since the word he proclaimed to them was 
Christ himself. If the Corinthians were still feeling contentious, they 
might well have accused Paul at this point of using a verbal form of 
sleight of hand! How, they may have wondered, can he equate the 
word of the gospel with his message about his movements—espe- 
cially when his plans were in fact changed? The answer is found in 
his conviction that he, like the Corinthians, is continually ‘confirmed 
into Christ’. Paul's ‘Amen’ to the gospel is spoken ó1à Xprotod. But 
everything he does or says is now experienced in and through Christ. 
Even if his plans were changed, he himself is faithful. 


'2 See the discussion in Thrall, 2 Corinthians, in loc., and in C.K. Barrett, The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians, Black’s New Testament Commentaries, London: A. 
& C. Black, 1973, in loc. 

15 So Thrall, op. cit., 159. 
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Paul's conviction that his whole life is lived ‘in Christ’, and that 
his mission is part of God's purpose for the spread of the gospel, 
dominates the early chapters of 2 Corinthians. Paul has already used 
this argument that all he does is experienced through Christ in the 
opening verses of 2 Corinthians, where he has explained that, be- 
cause he has shared in the sufferings of Christ, he has also experi- 
enced consolation 616 tod Xpiotoóo (v.5)-—sufferings and consolation 
which are, in turn, experienced by the Corinthians (v.7). He will use 
it again in spelling out how he understands his ministry (2 Cor. 3:1— 
6:13). It is set out most clearly in 5:16-21, where he speaks of the 
new creation that takes place in Christ, through whom God has 
reconciled the world to himself, and has entrusted Paul with the Aéyo¢ 
of reconciliation. Just as Paul shares in the consolation of God through 
Christ in 1:3-7, the life of God through Christ in 1:8-11, the glory 
of God through Christ in 3:1—4:6, and the righteousness of God 
through Christ in 5:16-21, so in 1:17—24, Paul shares in the fazthful- 
ness of God through Christ. 

It is because Paul understands Christian life to be lived in and 
through Christ, that he commonly appeals to statements of the gospel 
and to theological principles when offering advice about Christian 
behaviour;!* here he does the same in justifying his own behaviour. 
His first, and theological, defence against the accusation of vacillat- 
ing is to appeal to the faithfulness of God himself —a faithfulness which 
was manifested in Christ, and which is now shared by those who 
are in him. [n vv. 23-4, however, he deals with the accusation in a 
much more down-to-earth manner. 

He begins, nevertheless, by calling God to be his witness—the God 
already declared to be faithful—so affirming the truth of his own 
testimony. He changed his plans, he tells the Corinthians, in order 
to spare them: whether he wished to spare them further discipline 
or sorrow (the two would presumably have been linked) he does not 
explain: perhaps sorrow (or pain) is primarily in his mind, since that 
contrasts with ‘joy’ in v.24, and Xóm is in fact the subject of 2:1. 
His intention, he says, is not to control their faith (a comment prob- 
ably occasioned by another Corinthian accusation!), for his concern 
is their joy.!° ‘For you’, he says, ‘stand firm in faith’. The two ref- 


14 See, e.g., Rom. 14:9; 15:3; 1 Cor. 8:11-12; 2 Cor. 8:9. 
15 The phrase ovvepyot gopev tig xapág ojóv is ambiguous. Does it mean 
‘fellow-workers with you for your joy’ or ‘fellow-workers with Silvanus and Timo- 
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erences to riot in this verse echo the theme of the previous sec- 
tion. Is this final niote in v.24 instrumental?!® But why, it is asked, 
should the Corinthians be reminded that the basis of the Christian 
existence is faith? Is it local?!" But why, others ask, should the 
Corinthians be told here that they are standing firm in their faith? 
The answer to both these questions points us in the right direction. 
What Paul is affirming is that it is faith—or faithfulness—that makes 
the Corinthians stand firm, just as he himself does. 

In the previous section, vv.17—22, Paul has argued that God him- 
self is faithful, and that he has demonstrated his faithfulness by say- 
ing ‘Yes’ to all his promises in Christ. The apostle and his fellow- 
preachers said ‘Amen’ to that by proclaiming Christ, and God 
‘confirmed’ the Corinthians, with them, into Christ. If they stand 
firm ‘in faith’ it is because they are in Christ. Paul is not dominating 
the Corinthians, but enabling them to say the same ‘Amen’ as he 
himself has given to the gospel. Christian faith is the response to God’s 
faithfulness, but it is also a sharing in Christ’s faithfulness. Believers 
share in Christ’s faithfulness because, like him, they trust in God, 
and because they trust in God, who is faithfulness, they themselves 
stand firm. 

Paul’s defence against the accusation that he is fickle is that he 
cannot be, since God himself is not fickle. If he shares in God’s 
faithfulness it is because he, like all Christians, has been transferred 
‘into Christ’ and now lives in him. It is through Christ that he shares 
the faithfulness of God, and it is zn Christ that he ‘stands firm in faith’, 
trusting in God to confirm him. 2 Cor. 1:17—24 spells out one as- 
pect of what Paul means when he says that God acts £x niotews eic 
niotiv (Rom. 1:17).!® It supports the view that the phrase níotig 
Xpio109 refers primarily to the faithfulness of Christ—the embodi- 
ment of God’s own faithfulness—and consequently, to the faith or 
faithfulness of those who are ‘in Christ’ as well. 


thy for your joy’? The fact that the words follow the plural kuptevopev supports 
this second interpretation. Whichever we choose, Paul’s own concern is clear. 

'6 So Barrett, Corinthians, in loc. 

17 So Furnish, Z Corinthians, in loc. 

18 The phrase £x miotews in Rom. |:17a has been variously interpreted as 
referring to (1) God's faithfulness (2) Christ's faithfulness and (3) the faith of be- 
lievers. Since Paul is speaking of the way in which God's righteousness is revealed 
in the gospel, however, (3) is excluded. On the meaning of this phrase, see the 
discussion in Douglas A. Campbell, “Romans 1:17—A Crux Interpretum for the Hiottg 
Xpiotod Debate”, JBL 113, 1994, 265-85, and literature cited there. 


TIME OF RECEIPT OF THE RESURRECTION BODY— 
A PAULINE INCONSISTENCY? 


Paul Woodbridge 


I am delighted to have been invited to contribute to this book of 
essays for Dr. Margaret Thrall. I had the privilege of having Mar- 
garet as my PhD supervisor in the late 1970s and early 1980s, as 
well as being taught by her while I was doing a BA in Biblical Studies 
at the University College of North Wales (as it was called then), 
Bangor. I found her to be an inspirational teacher while an under- 
graduate, and students recognised her thorough scholarship and 
attention to detail. She was also someone who laid great emphasis 
on the importance of good exegesis. I recall her saying something 
like ‘You should feel free to disagree with commentators, whoever 
they are, if you think, on the basis of good exegesis, that they are 
wrong!’. As a student, I benefited from her wise comments on nu- 
merous occasions, as she gave freely of her time and guided me 
through all the rigours of research. Her two volumes on 2 Corinthians 
in the ICC series are models of precise, discerning exegesis, and 
evidence of the sort of detailed, conscientious work that characterised 
her teaching and supervisions. She is a notable scholar and a 
Festschrift is a fitting tribute to her life as an academic teacher and 
writer. 


1. Introduction 


When did the apostle Paul believe that a Christian believer would 
receive their resurrection body? Two passages which appear to give 
information on this question are said by some scholars to be incon- 
sistent. Thus it seems clear from 1 Cor. 15 that the believer does 
not receive the resurrection body until the Parousia—see verse 22- 
26 (the order for the resurrection of the dead taking place is first 
Christ, then at his coming, £v tì napovoig avtod, those who belong 
to Christ, v.23), 50-52 (it 1s at the last trumpet, at the coming of 
Christ, that the resurrection body will be given). From v.50 in par- 
ticular, it would seem that the material elements of the two bodies 
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are not identical; therefore the passage from one to the next requires 
that special act of God which is associated with the Parousia. Ac- 
cording to this argument, Christians who die before the Parousia 
have not yet been resurrected, and in this chapter this resurrection 
of all believers takes place at the same moment, at the Parousia. 
Compare also 1 Thess. 4:15-17—1it is at the Parousia that the dead 
in Christ will rise and then would take place the transformation of 
the living. 

However in 2 Corinthians 5 there seems to be a different answer 
to this question.! Verse 1 is said to show that it is at the moment of 
death that the heavenly body is received—there is no gap between 
death and the Parousia during which the believer is disembodied— 
when the believer's earthly tent is destroyed, and one has (note the 
present tense—£xoyev) a building from God. It is only by receiving 
the resurrection body at death that this state of nakedness will be 
avoided (v.3). The believer longs to receive this clothing so that what 
is mortal may be swallowed up by life without any interval of being 
unclothed (v.4). So the ‘clothing upon’ (éxevdvca08a1) with ‘our 
heavenly habitation’ (v.2, tò oixntrptov fiiv tò £5 obpavod) is some- 
thing that follows immediately upon the dissolution of ‘the earthly 
house of our tabernacle’ (v.1 ^j £ntyeiog rjv oikia tod oKHVvovc). 
So for individual believers, it is at death that they will receive the 
building that God has provided as soon as their present physical body 
is destroyed. On this understanding, there is no interval between 
death and resurrection, as there appears to be in | Cor. 15. 

Thus Paul appears to give quite different answers to the question: 
When does the believer receive their resurrection body? According 
to 1 Cor. 15 no believers receive their resurrection body until the 
Parousia. Individual Christians dying at different times do not each 
experience resurrection as soon as they die. But in 2 Cor. 5:1, the 
believer is clothed with the resurrection body, ‘the building that God 
has provided’, oixodounv £k 0£00, as soon as the ‘earthly frame’ in 
which they are now ‘housed’, that is, their present physical body, is 


' For a survey of the history of exegesis of 2 Cor. 5:1-10, see especially F.G. 
Lang, 2 Korinther 5,1-10 in der neueren. Forschung (Tübingen: J.C.B. Mohr, 1973), 9- 
161; P. Hoffmann, Die Toten in Christus (Münster: Aschendorff, 1966), 254-267; MJ. 
Harris, The Interpretation of 2 Corinthians 5:1-10 and its Place in Pauline Eschatology (un- 
published PhD thesis, Manchester: 1970); C.M. Pate, Adam Christology as the Ex- 
egetical and Theological Substructure of 2 Cor. 4:7-5:21 (New York: University Press of 
America, 1991), 1-21 (cited by M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians 1, (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1994), 357, n.1150). 
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destroyed, that is, immediately after death. So on this interpreta- 
tion there is no interval between death and resurrection, as there 
appears to be in 1 Cor. 15 and 1 Thess. 4.” 

A variety of ways of understanding this apparent inconsistency have 
been put forward, but we will confine ourselves to examining two 
of the main suggestions, that Paul developed? in his thinking between 
the writing of 1 Cor. 15 and 2 Cor. 5—the exegetical basis for this 
and possible objections to it will be briefly considered—, and an al- 
ternative exegesis which argues that it is possible to understand 2 
Cor. 5 not in terms of change or development in Paul's thinking when 
compared with 1 Cor. 15, but rather in terms of fitting in with Paul's 
overall teaching on the time a believer receives the resurrection body, 
which was at the Parousia. 


2. Development Solution 


A number of scholars consider that the apparent inconsistency is 
resolved by arguing that Paul's thinking developed* concerning the 


? Amongst those who note this apparent inconsistency, compare W.D. Davies, 
Paul and Rabbinic Judaism (London: SPCK, 1955, 311); J.A. Schep, The Nature of the 
Resurrection Body (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964), 206; M.E. Thrall, The First and 
Second Letters of Paul to the Corinthians (Cambridge: University Press, 1965), 144; H.M. 
Shires, The Eschatology of Paul in the Light of Modern Scholarship (Philadelphia: For- 
tress, 1966), 86-88; H. Ridderbos, Paul—An Outline of his Theology (London: SPCK, 
1977), 500£., esp. n.33; F.F. Bruce, Paul: Apostle of the Free Spirit (Exeter: Paternoster, 
1977), 312; D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians (Nashville: Broadman and Holman, 1999), 
253-5; J. Lambrecht, 2 Corinthians (Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1999), 88-9. 

3 On the matter of hypotheses of development in Pauline theology, particu- 
larly his eschatology, see especially J. Lowe, “An Examination of Attempts to Detect 
Development in St Paul's Theology”, JTS 42 (1941), 129-142; C.H. Dodd, “The 
Mind of Paul: I” and “The Mind of Paul: II" in New Testament Studies (Manches- 
ter: University Press, 1953), 67-82 and 83-128; M.J. Harris, Interpretation, 227-260; 
W. Baird, “Pauline Eschatology in Hermeneutical Perspective", MIS 17 (1971), 
314-327; W. Mearns, “Early Eschatological Development in Paul: The Evidence 
of I and II Thessalonians”, NTS 27 (1981), 137-157; idem, “Early Eschatological 
Development in Paul: the Evidence of 1 Corinthians", NTS 22 (1984), 19-35; B.F. 
Meyer, “Did Paul's View of the Resurrection of the Dead Undergo Development?”, 
TS 47 (1986), 363-387, especially 364-374; LJ. Kreitzer, Jesus and God in Pauls 
Eschatology, (Sheffield: JSOT, 1987), 177-9; L.H. Marshall, *A New Understand- 
ing of the Present and the Future: Paul and Eschatology" in R.N. Longenecker 
(Ed.), The Road from Damascus, (Cambridge: Eerdmans, 1997), 51-2. 

* The theory of development argues that Paul at one stage in his life held a 
particular view, but at a later stage modified or expanded his thinking so as to 
hold a different view. Thus his thinking developed and his ideas progressed. Some 
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time a believer is to receive the resurrection body and that in 2 Cor. 
5:1-10, in contrast to 1 Cor. 15, Paul taught that the believer was 
invested with the resurrection body at the moment of death. 


2.1 Ways of Accounting for Development in Pauls Thinking 


One question probably worth asking is why Paul's thinking might 
have developed concerning the time believers receives their spiri- 
tual bodies. Probably the most frequently suggested reason is the 
influence of the incident described in 2 Cor. 1:8ff. The hard trial 
Paul endured in Asia showed him that death was lying in wait for 
him and could overtake him at any moment. The perils that Paul 
experienced brought about a crisis of thought as he came face to 
face with death. Such events constrained him to give more thought 
than he had previously done to what happened to the Christian at 
death and he was thus led to state his newly formed belief that the 
Christian at death was not left naked (2 Cor. 5:3—09 yupvoi 
£ope8noópe00) but immediately received the heavenly body. 

So while in 1 Cor. 15 Paul believed that the Christian received 
the spiritual body at the Parousia, as a result of the experience de- 
scribed in 2 Cor. 1:8ff. which had a deep effect on Paul's 
eschatological thinking, he brought forward this event to the mo- 
ment of death (2 Cor. 5:1ff.).° 

However, many would raise critical comments on the significance 
of this incident as being a major influence in making Paul change 
his thinking on this matter. Such criticisms may be summarised thus: 
a) the danger of death referred to in 2 Cor. 1:8f was not the first 
time Paul had become aware of the possibility of dying before the 
Parousia—cf. 1 Cor. 15:30-32; 2 Cor. 11:23-33. b) Paul's ‘solution’ 
to the ‘problem’ of death before the Parousia was always hope of 


who argue that Paul developed his eschatological thinking put forward a case for 
saying that the apostle's later ideas do not necessarily contradict his earlier ones, 
whereas other scholars appear to think that Paul developed his thinking in the 
sense that he changed his mind on various issues, so that at a later stage he held 
to beliefs which contradicted his earlier ones on these topics. This is an impor- 
tant distinction to bear in mind when considering different development theories. 

> Those who take this line include R.F. Hettlinger, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10", 
SFT 10 (1957), 183, 186£; K. Hanhart, The Intermediate State in the NT (Gronigen: 
Wever, 1966), 160f.; C. Buck and G. Taylor, Saint Paul—A Study of the Development 
of his Thought (New York: Scribner's, 1969), 54-60; M.J. Harris, Interpretation, 41f.; 
idem, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10: Watershed in Paul's Eschatology?”, TynB 22 (1971), 
56f.; F.F. Bruce, Free Spirit, 295, 300, 310. 
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resurrection—cf. Phil.3:10f., 20f.; Rom.8:17f. c) Paul orientates him- 
self according to his situation rather than changing his views when 
it seemed likely that his death was near. d) Death was always a real 
question in the apostle's mind—see 1 Thess. 4:13-18; also 1 Cor. 
15 was written partly to answer problems about the dead. e) It is 
unlikely that Paul would have changed his mind on various matters 
simply because it was his own death that might be in prospect. f) It 
is doubtful that the apostle would substantially modify his thinking 
in the short space of time between the writing of 1 and 2 Corinthians. 
g) The argument that the Asian situation has given rise to particu- 
lar eschatological ideas being expressed is not the same as saying 
that this situation also explains the origin of these ideas.? 


2.2 Exegetical Basis for Suggesting Development in Paul's Thinking 


We turn now to consider the exegetical basis that has been put for- 
ward for suggesting development in Paul's thinking in 2 Cor. 5:1- 
10. In doing so, we will note particularly the work of M.J. Harris, 
who has written in considerable detail and provided a strong basis 
for this view". 

Clearly the precise identification of otkodopq in 5:1 is important. 
Thrall notes nine proposals for its meaning? and Harris argues that 
as &niyeiog oikia (5:1a) refers specifically to the physical body (cf. 
4:162), ‘it would destroy the parallelism and opposition of the two 
parts of 2 Cor. 5:1 if the second, antithetical oixia were referred to 
anything other than some form of embodiment"? 

Positively in favour of identifying oikoóou] with the spiritual body 
(copa tvevpatikdv) is the correspondence between Paul's descrip- 
tion of the ‘building’ in 2 Cor. 5:1 and this spiritual body in 1 Cor. 
15. Thus both are of divine origin (‘from God’, èx 009, 5:1; ‘from 
heaven’, && ovpavod, 5:2, cf. 1 Cor. 15:38— but God gives it a body 
as he has chosen', referring to the naked grain of v.37); both are 


6 On these points, see R. Berry, “Death and Life in Christ” 577 14 (1961), 
60f.; Hoffmann, Toten, 259, 327-329; W.G. Kümmel, The Theology of the NT ( Lon- 
don: SCM, 1974), 239; B.F. Meyer, “Did Paul's View of the Resurrection of the 
Dead undergo Development?" TS 47 (1986), 384ff.; D.E Garland, 2 Corinthians, 
254f. 

7 See MJ. Harris, Interpretation, ‘2 Corinthians 5:1-10, 32-57; Raised Immortal. 
Resurrection and Immortality in the New Testament, (London: Marshall, Morgan and Scott, 
1983). 

8 M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians, I, 363-8. 

9 MJ. Harris, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10”, 39. 
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spiritual (‘not made with hands’, &yeiponointov 5:1, cf. 1 Cor. 15:44, 
46—‘spiritual’); both are permanent and indestructible (‘eternal’, 
aidviov 5:1, cf. 1 Cor. 15:42, 52-54—‘imperishable’); both are heav- 
enly (‘in the heavens’, £v totç oopavoig 5:1, cf. 1 Cor. 15:40—‘ce- 
lestial bodies’ 15:48—‘those who are of heaven’).!° This seems to 
be clear evidence that in 2 Cor. 5:1ff. we are dealing with the 
believer's receipt of the resurrection body. Further in 5:2 Paul speaks 
of believers groaning (otevdGopev) as they long to put on the ‘heav- 
enly dwelling’. We may note that in Rom.8:23 Paul also speaks of 
believers ‘groaning’ as they wait for the redemption of their bodies; 
it seems not unreasonable to say that ‘heavenly dwelling’ refers to 
the heavenly body. Further when Paul says in 2 Cor. 5:4 that ‘mor- 
tality is swallowed up by life’ and speaks in vv. 2,3,4 of being ‘clothed 
upon’, this may well recall 1 Cor. 15:53 where he speaks of being 
clothed with the resurrection body; also, the term ‘swallow’ 
(katarivo) appears in both passages (2 Cor. 5:4 and 1 Cor. 15:54). 
Also the term ‘clothe’ (vivo), which is used in 2 Cor. 5:3, occurs 
four times in 1 Cor. 15:53-54. It would seem that the case for iden- 
tifying oikia and oixoóogr] has considerable strength. 

Another crucial exegetical question is the sense of £Éyoggv. Those 
who favour development in 2 Cor. 5 usually argue that this signi- 
fies a future acquisition of a spiritual body rather than a present 
possession.!! The key issue is whether this occurs at the Parousia or 
at death. Someone like Harris in favouring development in Paul’s 
thinking at this point argues that it is highly unlikely that it refers to 
the Parousia as the time for receipt of the new body (i.e. the present 
tense of the verb pointing to an assured, future possession), for two 
reasons: what sort of consolation would be afforded at the point of 
death if all Paul is assuring the believer is of something that would 
happen at the Parousia? 

“The moment when the consolation is needed must be the mo- 
ment when the consolation is given; and the consolation received 
at death cannot simply be identical with that assurance of the fu- 


10 MJ. Harris, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10”, 39-40; R. Gundry, o@pa in Biblical 
Theology, (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), p,150; J. Osei-Bonsu, 
“Does 2 Cor. 5:1-10 teach the reception of the resurrection body at the moment 
of death?” FSNT 28 (1986), 97, n.24; P. Barnett, 2 Corinthians, (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1997), 259-60. 

!! This is also true of those who want to argue that Paul is consistent in what 
he teaches on the time of receipt of the resurrection body, i.e. at the Parousia. 
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ture acquisition of the resurrection body which is already possessed 
during life’.!* 

One possible response to this might be that in both 1 Cor. 15 and 
1 Thess. 4 Paul uses precisely these same terms to comfort those who 
are worried about believers who have died before Christ's return. 
It should not be thought that it would be different in his own case.? 

Harris’ proposal is that £yoyev is a clear indication that the oua 
rvevuattkóv is received at the point of death, i.e. at the moment 
when the earthly tent-dwelling is destroyed. Once one state ends, 
immediately the other state takes over. ‘When(ever) our earthly tent- 
dwelling is taken down, we (immediately) become possessors of a 
building from God'.!* 

Harris and others who favour development in 2 Cor. 5 also sug- 
gest that the use of the verb &ngvóogo001 (vv.2,4) = ‘to put on in 
addition’ is a further indication that the spiritual body is to be re- 
ceived at the point of death. Why did Paul use this double compound 
verb here when in 1 Cor. 15, in a similar context, he uses évéve- 
0001?? Some would claim this indicates a difference in meaning: 
‘those who have been temporarily stripped of their corporeality by 
death, at the resurrection are reclothed by the spiritual body, while 
those who survive to witness the Parousia are overclothed by the res- 
urrection body'.!? If this is so, then in 2 Cor. 5:2,4 Paul is describ- 
ing a strong desire to be alive at the Parousia so there will be no 
unwanted period of nakedness; this would imply that the spiritual 
body is not received at death which would fit in with what Paul wrote 
in 1 Cor. 15. But this would not fit the interpretation of 5:1 by spose 
who favour development. 

Harris cites M. Zerwick, who suggests that in Hellenistic Greek 
the compound may mean the same as the simple form—in general, 
Hellenistic Greek preferred a compound in place of simple forms." 


1? MJ. Harris, “Corinthians 5:1-10”, 41, noted also by M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians 
I, 368. 

15 This point is made by J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 87. 

14 MJ. Harris, Raised Immortal, 99. 

15 See also the discussion on this point in C.K. Barrett, 2 Corinthians, (London: 
A and C Black, 1973), 152-3; V. Furnish, 2 Corinthians, (Garden City: Doubleday, 
1984), 267; M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians 1, 371-2; P. Barnett, 2 Corinthians, 259-60; 
D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 258. 

16 M.J. Harris, ‘2 Corinthians 5:1-10, 43. 

17 M. Zerwick, Biblical Greek, (Rome: Pontifical Institute, 1963), 162 sec.484, 
cited by M.J. Harris, Interpretation, 88, n.3. See also his comment that there was a 
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He then goes on to suggest that Paul selected £nevóogw rather than 
évdvetv to demonstrate that the ‘continuity between the successive 
forms of corporeality—the natural body and the spiritual body— 
was such that the évdvoic presupposes no &xó0otg and was there- 
fore more accurately an &nevóootc, the physical body being the xvióv 
over which the &nevóotng of the resurrection body was cast'.!? It 
also demonstrates the immediate succession between the two forms 
of embodiment. Thus Paul saw himself as gaining the resurrection 
body without first having to take off the earthly body—‘it was to be 
a case of addition without prior subtraction, a case not of investi- 
ture succeeding divestiture, but of "superinvestiture" without any di- 
vestiture'./? There was to be no time gap between death and the 
reception of the new body—the moment of death was the precise 
moment when that body was given. 

Those who favour development in Paul in this matter would also 
suggest that his use of the word yuuvógc supports the view of the res- 
urrection body being received at death.?? Paul indicates in v.3 (fol- 
lowing on from v.2) that while in the present body the believer groans 
because of a wish to be clothed with a heavenly dwelling while still 
alive, knowing that once it is put on there will never be a state of 
nakedness. In v.4 he indicates that while in this earthly body, the 
believer does groan because of a desire to be overclothed (i.e. to put 
on an overgarment) rather than putting off the present clothing (i.e. 
this earthly body). Development scholars would translate v.3 thus: 
*On the assumption, of course, that being clothed with a heavenly 
habitation at death we shall not be found naked' and v.4 would be 
understood as ‘We groan, while burdened with the physical body, 
as we look forward to the deliverance that comes through death and 
the immediate over-clothing with the heavenly garment’. It is some- 


tendency in Hellenistic Greek to use double compounds by way of reinforcing the 
sense (88). So we have 890 (‘put on’), from which there comes évdbo with the 
same sense, followed by éxevive (‘to put on over’)—cf. M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians 
I, 372 n.1266. 

18 MJ. Harris, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10”, 44; Interpretation, 98. 

19 MJ. Harris, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10”, 44; Interpretation, 100; cf. also Raised 
Immortal, 99. 

20 For full discussion of the possible meanings of yvuvóç, see V. Furnish, 2 
Corinthians, 268, 298; J. Gillman, “A Thematic Comparison: 1 Cor. 15:50-57 and 
2 Cor. 5:1-5” JBL 107 (1988), 447 n.25; M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians I, 374-380; 
D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 259-260. See also the bibliography in W.L. Craig, 
“Paul’s Dilemma in 2 Corinthians 5:1-10: A ‘Gatch-22’2”, NTS 34 (1988), 147, 
n.2; J. Gillman, “Thematic Comparison”, 447, n.25. 
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times suggested that Paul is counteracting the views of those who 
argue that the disembodied state was the ideal to look forward to 
and denied a bodily resurrection. Paul is saying that a disembodied 
immortality, a naked soul, is not the final state and not the Chris- 
tian hope.?! 

We may note that Harris indicates two other points of contrast 
relevant to this alleged inconsistency: in 2 Cor. 5:4 we read that ‘im- 
mortal life’ swallows up those who are mortal at death, whereas in 
1 Cor. 15:35f. those who are mortal put on immortality at the 
Parousia. Also katenróðn ó 9ávatog Eig vixoc (1 Cor. 15:54) differs 
from tva kataroði tò OvytOv nò tis Gong (2 Cor. 5:4) in that in 
the former, victory over death takes place at the Parousia, while in 
the latter what is mortal is swallowed up by life at the point of death.” 

Thus to summarise the case for arguing that in 2 Cor. 5:1-10 Paul 
is asserting that he (and other believers) will receive their resurrec- 
tion (spiritual) body at the moment of death: 

1) In v.l é£àv effectively has the same meaning as 6tav: ‘when- 
ever the taking down, the dismantling, of the earthly body, the 
tent, occurred, that would be the point at which the possession 
of the heavenly dwelling, the spiritual body, would begin’. 

2) The present tense éyouev indicates that between the destruc- 
tion of the ‘earthly body/tenthouse’ and provision of ‘a build- 
ing not made with hands’, there would not be an interval of 
nakedness, homelessness. In other words death was the moment 
when the spiritual body was received. 

3) Paul uses é€xeviveo@at rather than £v6$g00a1 in vv.2,4 not to 
underline a difference between the transformation of the liv- 
ing and the resurrection of the dead at the Parousia but rather 
to suggest ‘immediate succession between two types of embodi- 
ment’. Before the putting on of the spiritual body there was no 
putting off of the natural body; thus éxevévecGa1 was the more 
apt term as the dissolution of the natural, earthly body.?? 


?! See on this matter, F.F. Bruce, 7 & 2 Corinthians (London: Marshall, Mor- 
gan and Scott, 1971), 203; R. Bultmann, The Second Letter to the Corinthians (Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg: 1976), 135-9; M. Harris, Raised Immortal, 223-4; J. Osei-Bonsu, 
“2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 90-91; T.F. Glasson, “2 Corinthians v.1-10 versus Platonism” 
SJT 43 (1990), 145-155; M.E. Thrall, ibid. 

22 MJ. Harris, Interpretation, 115. 

?3 MJ. Harris, Interpretation, 222f. 
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3. Alternative Exegesis Solution 


We will now consider an exegesis of 2 Cor. 5:1-10 which seeks to 
show its consistency with 1 Cor. 15.?* 

It seems reasonable to say that in 2 Cor. 5:1 as in 1 Cor. 15, Paul 
shows that the consummation of heavenly existence will involve a 
new bodily form. It may be argued that oixta in both parts of v.1 
refers to a body, and that this consideration, together with the par- 
allel to 1 Cor. 15:47-49 (where earthly and heavenly bodily exist- 
ence are also compared), indicate that it is the heavenly resurrection 
body that Paul has in mind when oikia occurs a second time in v. 1.2? 

Thus it may be argued that Paul is talking in v.1 of earthly and 
heavenly bodily existence. The conclusion of the process of dying 
(4:10-12) and decay (4:16) is the body's demise in death. At death 
the earthly tent-dwelling is taken down. This sort of description fits 
only the death of a believer prior to Christ's return. It does not aptly 
describe what occurs to those who survive and are still alive at the 
Parousia. The sort of language Paul uses for that is of transforma- 
tion which will involve a ‘putting on’ without having first to ‘take 
off (cf. vv.2-4; 1 Cor. 15:51-2). Those still alive at the Parousia must 
have their earthly bodies changed, but not destroyed. ? 

Since this clause refers to death before Christ's return, this would 
support interpreting £óv as conditional (‘if’) rather than as tempo- 
ral (‘when’). Perhaps Paul is considering more specifically the possi- 
bility of his own death before Christ's return, but there is still some 
uncertainty and it could well be argued that here as in 1 Thess. 4:13ff. 
and | Cor. 15:51ff. the apostle is still considering the twofold possi- 
bility of death or Christ's prior return which would mean transfor- 
mation for him. It seems reasonable to say that Paul here in 2 Cor. 
5 is more personally involved in the dilemma of death before the 


?* See especially on this R. Berry, “Death and Life in Christ. The Meaning of 
2 Corinthians 5:1-10", $77 14 (1961), 60-76; A.T Lincoln, Paradise Now and Not 
Yet (Cambridge: University Press, 1981), 59-71; J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10", 
81-101; R.H. Gundry, owua, 146-154; B.F. Meyer, “Paul’s View of the Resurrec- 
tion", 368ff.; J. Gillman, “Thematic Comparison”, 439ff.; P. Barnett, 2 Corinthians, 
255ff.; D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 253ff. 

25 See also the points on pp. 245-6 above; also see appropriate places in com- 
mentaries already mentioned, notably C.K. Barrett, 2 Corinthians, 150-2; J. Osei- 
Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 85-6; M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians, 363-8; P. Barnett, 2 
Corinthians, 256-8; J. Lambrecht, 2 Corinthians, 82, 87-9; D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 
252-3. 

?6 See on this, J.Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 82f. 
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Parousia than in previous passages, but even so he is still convinced 
as in 1 Cor. 15 that if he does die, he has a spiritual, resurrection 
body from God.” 

In the light of this it may well be argued that the present tense 
ÉXougv emphasises Paul's assurance and further should be under- 
stood as indicating a future possession of the spiritual body. To those 
who say that £xop£v points to an immediate succession between the 
earthly and heavenly bodies, it might be responded, ‘it is precisely 
the element of immediacy which is missing from the text and which 
has to be read into it'7? So it may well be preferable to interpret 
čxouev as a futuristic present expressing such a firm hope, a confi- 
dent certainty of possessing the new body at the Parousia that it could 
be spoken of as present.?? 

To the objection that this interpretation takes away any sense of 
conditionality in 2 Cor. 5:1 (as receipt of the heavenly body at Christ's 
return was a certainty whether or not death had previously taken 
place?) a response might be that it is more a question of where the 
emphasis is taken to be. The first alternative would be, ‘Jf we die 
we do have the spiritual body at the Parousia’. In this case the con- 
ditionality would have to be disregarded, since a// believers, Paul 
supposed, would receive the resurrection body (not only those who 
died). But the second alternative might be ‘If we should die we (shall 
still) have the spiritual body at the Parousia’. In view of the preced- 
ing verses, this would make quite good sense. The point would then 
be to offer the assurance that the prior death does not wipe out re- 
ceipt of the resurrection body.?! 

Another sort of objection relates to how 2 Cor. 5:1-10 fits into 


27 See on this, A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 62-3; A.C. Perriman, “Paul and the 
Parousia. 1 Cor. 15:50-57and 2 Cor. 5:1-5" NTS 35 (1989), 519f.; J. Lambrecht, 
2 Corinthians, 88-9; D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 246-252 

28 A T. Lincoln, Paradise, 63-4. This point is also made by G. Vos, The Pauline 
Eschatology (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1972), 187-8; H. Ridderbos, Paul, 501. 

?9 R. Gundry comments that one should expect éyouev to be a futuristic present 
with reference to the resurrection after Paul's predominant use of the futuristic 
present with reference to the resurrection in | Cor. 15—see vv.12, 15f., 29, 32, 
35, 42f., 50 (Soma, 151). R.P Martin also notes that this interpretation is ‘consis- 
tent with the tone of 2 Cor. 4:16-18; there is hope, but it is for something yet to 
be grasped. See Rom.8:24-5 for this dimension of hope in Pauline thought’, simi- 
lar to his argument in 1 Cor. 15 and 1 Thess.4 (R.P Martin, 2 Corinthians (Waco: 
Word, 1986), 104. 

30 See MJ. Harris, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10”, 41-2. 

3! See on this, A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 64; J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10", 87. 
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the context of the preceding verses. The likelihood of the decline of 
the physical body to the point of complete dissolution (4:16) raises 
the issue of Paul's personal future. So he recalls both for himself as 
well as the Corinthians that in comparison with the temporary, 
present affliction, the invisible hope being prepared is one of ‘vast 
and transcendent glory’ (4:16-18). ‘For if we die, which now seems 
likely’, he says in 5:1—what? According to this exegesis ‘we shall 
receive a building from God at the Parousta’! This it is argued is surely 
something of an anticlimax. Having considered the problems raised 
by the fact that he may not now survive to the Parousia, Paul is ap- 
parently expressing his assurance of something that will happen only 
if he does survive to the Parousia.?? 

However it might be said that Paul's assurance in 2 Cor. 5 is of 
something which is already a reality ‘in the heavens’ and will mean 
the giving of the new body at the Parousia whether he remains alive 
to that day or not. It is noteworthy that in 1 Thess. 4:15 the apostle 
states that those who are alive at Christ's return will not be at an 
advantage over those who have died, and it may be argued that in 
2 Cor. 5 Paul is applying that assertion to his own possible death.?? 

We may further note some other points concerning the interpre- 
tation of éyouev. If it true that Paul has had a radical change of 
mind concerning the time of receipt of the resurrection body, it might 
be said that the present tense is rather inadequate evidence for this. 
Indeed, ‘contradiction’ would seem a better word to describe such 
a change than ‘development’. It would mean that the specific order 
of events in 1 Cor. 15:23-26 would now be incorrect and what is 
stated in 1 Cor. 15:51-53 that the dead would be raised imperish- 
able at the last trumpet would now be untrue (and thus Paul would 
be contradicting what he had said about a year earlier to the same 
Corinthian church). This change of mind ‘would not only involve a 
question of chronology but also a quite different idea of the conti- 
nuity between earthly and heavenly bodies than is suggested in | 
Cor. 15’.34 Such a considerable departure from what he had previ- 
ously taught when the apostle mentions the resurrection of the dead 
in 2 Cor. 1:9 and 4:14 is hard to see. It is also difficult to see Paul's 
apparent new teaching when in letters subsequent to 2 Corinthians 


32 See on this, R.F. Hettlinger, “2 Corinthians 5:1-10” $77 10 (1957), 184. 

33 See R. Berry, “Death and Life in Christ”, 62f. 

34 A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 64; V. Furnish, 2 Corinthians, 299-3; J. Osei-Bonsu, 
“2 Cor. 5:1-10", 87-8; D.E Garland, 2 Corinthians, 254-5. 
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he discusses resurrection (cf. Rom. 8:22-4; Phil. 3:20-1). 

It may also be argued that the interpretation which sees the re- 
ceipt of the resurrection body at death includes seeing Paul as look- 
ing forward to death. Against this it might be said that such a desire 
for death does not tie in with what Paul says elsewhere about death 
which is that it is something foreign, an enemy, bound up with sin 
(cf. 1 Cor. 15:26). It is also worth noting that in 2 Cor. 1:10 Paul 
not only gives thanks for past deliverance from death but also indi- 
cates his positive hope of deliverance in the future. It would be strange 
for him to say in the same epistle that he hopes to be spared death 
and also that he desires it. 

Thus it seems fair to conclude that in 2 Cor. 5:1 Paul is looking 
forward to participating in heavenly glory and expressing his cer- 
tainty of possessing the spiritual body in the future which, as every- 
where else in his writings, he believes will actually become his at 
the Parousia. 

Concerning the reason for the groaning in vv.2 and 4, it might 
be said positively that Paul groans because of his desire to put on 
the heavenly dwelling over his earthly, physical body. Two further 
indications may be seen from the words in vv.2-4 that Paul's desire 
will come to pass at Christ's return rather than at death: 

1) The distinctive use of £ngzvóocao0at in vv.2 and 4. The force 
of the prefix ní is to give the idea not simply of putting on a 
garment, but of putting one garment over the top of what is 
already being worn. Verse 4 brings this out specifically: '...be- 
cause we wish not to be unclothed, but to be further clothed' 
(NRSV).*° Paul would prefer not to have to undergo an inter- 
val of being unclothed, disembodied, rather that he should sim- 
ply be able to put on over the top of his earthly body his future 
spiritual body.?7 Such imagery seems most apt for those who 


35 See on this R. Berry, “Death and Life”, 67. 

36 Compare also similarly ESV (‘...but that we would be further clothed’), JB 
(...not that we want to be stripped of our covering, but because we want to be 
covered with a second garment on top’, REB (‘...we do not want to have the old 
body stripped off. Rather our desire is to have the new body put on over it’). 

7 This is argued, among others, by P.E. Hughes, Paul's Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1962), 168-171; C.F.D. Moule, “St. Paul 
and Dualism: The Pauline Conception of Resurrection” NTS 12 (1965-6), 118-9; 
C.K. Barrett, 2 Corinthians, 152-3; R. Gundry, Soma, 152; A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 
66; B.F. Meyer, “Development”, 380-1; J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 88-9; M.E. 
Thrall, 2 Corinthians 1, 370-73; P. Barnett, 2 Corinthians, 261; J. Lambrecht, 2 
Corinthians, 82-3, 86-7; Pace T.F. Glasson, “Platonism”, 149-50; A.C Perriman, “Paul 
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are alive at Christ's coming, rather less so for those whose earthly 
body has already been taken off at death.?? It seems clear that 
this cannot be applied to the same event Paul thinks of when 
he describes the earthly tent being taken down. When he is 
thinking of the change that both dead believers and those alive 
at the Parousia will experience, he uses the image expressed 
by évó$0a6001 (as in 1 Cor. 15:53-4), but when he is consid- 
ering specifically those who will be alive, the special import of 
énevdvoac8a1 becomes applicable (i.e. to receive the new body 
without having first to put off the old). 

2) A further pointer to when Paul's desire will take place is in the 
idea in v.4 that when the heavenly body is put on, then ‘what 
is mortal may be swallowed up by life’ (NRSV). This is remi- 
niscent of 1 Cor. 15:54 where there is little doubt that Paul is 
referring to the Parousia as the time when this takes place. It 
seems reasonable to conclude that this also will be the case here 
in the absence of specific pointers to the contrary? 


Concerning the meaning of yupvógc, it seems reasonable to argue that 
this word is the opposite to the notion of being clothed in v.3, and 
identical with that represented by €xd0cac@a1 in v.4. Where this 
clothing is understood as portraying embodiment, then yupvóc would 
seem to refer consequently to a state of disembodiment, which be- 
lievers encounter at death.? As we have already noted,'! to those 
in the church who had a general disdain for embodiment, this may 
well have been seen as an expedient state, and Paul wishes to make 
clear that this is not the goal of the believer's yearning. He argues 
that a new type of heavenly embodiment is the object of the believer's 
existence. 

However, the prospect of being disembodied also brings a nega- 


and the Parousia", 519-20; D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 258, 262 n.692. 

38 See on this point, R. Berry, “Death and Life", 63 n.1; C.K. Barrett, 2 
Corinthians, 152-3; J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 89. 

39 See C.K. Barrett, 2 Corinthians, 256; A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 66; R. Martin, 
2 Corinthians, 107; B. Witherington III, Conflict and Community in Corinth (Carlisle: 
Paternoster, 1995), 391; M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians I, 382; J. Lambrecht, 2 Corinthians, 
84. 

40 See, in addition to those mentioned in footnote 20, J.N. Sevenster, “Some 
Remarks on the yumnos in 2 Cor. 5:3”, in Studia Paulina (Haarlem: Bohm, 1953), 
202-214. This influential essay is mentioned by many scholars, and its contribu- 
tion noted particularly by B.F. Meyer, “Development”, 380-1. 

^! See p. 249 and footnote 21. 
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tive feature into the tension of groaning because the Christian es- 
sentially recoils from a state of not being clothed (v.4). In v.4 in 
contrast to verse 2, the groaning is connected with great agony, and 
this is (NRSV) ‘because we do not wish (é¢’ 6! od Béhopev) to be 
unclothed, but to be further clothed’ (clothed upon). Paul underlines 
that the basis for this groaning is, on the one hand, an aversion and 
antipathy of a ‘putting off, and on the other hand, a positive yearning 
for a ‘putting on over’. He is burdened because he does not wish 
for the disembodiment which he realises his death prior to the 
Parousia would entail. As Barrett succinctly comments, 

‘Paul is not in the ordinary sense afraid of death; he dreads it 
precisely for the reason he proceeds to give—because it would be a 
much happier thing to survive till the Parousia, that is, not to die, 
be buried, pass some time naked, and then be raised up, but to be 
transformed immediately by the substitution of a spiritual for the 
natural body... 

So the apostle did not particularly desire a state of nakedness 
(disembodiment), but considered it a possibility. 

Yet Paul is confident even in considering the possibility of a time 
of nakedness through dying before the Parousia, because God had 
given a guarantee in the form of the Spirit that he will receive the 
new body (v.5). In vv.6-8 Paul gives further reasons for confidence. 
He knows that if he is at home in the body, he is away from the 
Lord, i.e. absent from the Lord's immediate presence, these states 
being coincident, so that also when one stops being at home in the 
body, one also stops being absent from the Lord. Thus in v.8 Paul 
says that in the face of possible death, he is confident that to be absent 
from the body (&xónufjcat £x tod oópatocg) means to be present 
(evdnufioat) with the Lord. So while dying might mean a time of 
being disembodied (nakedness), it would nevertheless mean closer 
fellowship with the Lord.** 


?? For discussion of the meaning of é & see C.K. Barrett, 2 Corinthians, 155- 
6; V. Furnish, 2 Corinthians, 269-70. 

43 C.K Barrett, 2 Corinthians, 156. Cf. also A. T. Lincoln, Paradise, 67; R.P Martin, 
2 Corinthians, 106-8; B.F. Meyer, *Paul's View of the Resurrection", 380-2; J. Osei- 
Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 91; P. Barnett, 2 Corinthians, 264-5. 

44 See on this line of interpretation of 5:6-8, among others, G. Vos, Eschatology, 
193-4; C.K. Barrett, 2 Corinthians, 157-9; M.J. Harris, Raised Immortal, 136-7; R. 
Martin, 2 Corinthians, 109-113; V. Furnish, 2 Corinthians, 301-3; P. Barnett, 2 
Corinthians, 268-272; M.E. Thrall, 2 Corinthians 1, 389-392 (who while accepting 
that ‘being at home with the Lord follows immediately upon ‘being away from 
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It is not easy to see that the expression évónuficat npóg TOV KUPLOV 
indicates the possession of a spiritual body and that Paul is merely 
continuing the comparison between two stages of embodiment.?? The 
phrase itself only indicates being with the Lord, which could be ei- 
ther in the body or not. But it is perhaps noteworthy that Paul does 
not say ‘away from this body’, rather ‘away from the body’, which 
could well imply he is not thinking of two successive stages of em- 
bodiment.* 

So, as Lincoln sums this up: “Death before the Parousia will bring 
a fuller enjoyment of heavenly existence than believers can experi- 
ence in this life, yet their enjoyment will not be complete until they 
possess the heavenly body for which God has prepared them’.*’ 

A possible objection to this line of interpretation is that it involves 
Paul in two contradictory attitudes towards death within the same 
passage. So initially, he recoils from death and its nakedness (5:3), 
but a few verses later (v.8), he says he would prefer to die given a 
choice between life and death, as this would mean being in the Lord's 
immediate presence. Surely this would be an ‘intolerable contradic- 
tion’, Paul changing his mind in a very short space!*® 

However, G.E. Ladd helpfully comments, is this not ‘precisely the 
kind of psychologically sound tension a man could express when 
caught in the grasp of strong ambivalent feelings? Death is an en- 
emy; disembodiment is to be abhorred ... But meanwhile, if he must 
die, ... it will be all right, indeed far better, for it means to be with 
the Lord even without resurrection'.*? 


the body', nevertheless thinks that this is in some form of interim body which 
anticipates the final resurrection body given at the Parousia); L.L. Belleville, 2 
Corinthians (Leicester: IVP, 1996), 138-140; J. Lambrecht, 2 Corinthians, 85,87-8; 
D.E. Garland, 2 Corinthians, 264-5. 

^5 As is argued, for example, by R.F. Hettlinger, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 177-8; 
Hoffmann, Toten, 284; M.J. Harris, Raised Immortal, 99-100. 

^6 On this point, see G. Vos, Eschatology, 194, who says, ‘the state in ... a new 
body would hardly be describable as the state of one absent from the body’; R. 
Berry, “Death and Life in Christ", 65: ‘Here the phrases évinuotvtes év 16 odpati, 
£xónpfioot Ex 100 oapatoc are much more natural as descriptions of present “physi- 
cal” clothing and future “nakedness” in death than they would be as descriptions 
of present physical “clothing” and future spiritual *clothing"; R. Hoekema, The 
Bible and the Future (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1979), 107; A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 
69; J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 93. 

47 A.T. Lincoln, Paradise, 69. 

48 See especially on this, R.F. Hettlinger, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 176, 180; K. Hanhart, 
Intermediate State, 154, cited by J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 93, notes 64 & 65. 

49 G.E. Ladd, The Pattern of NT Truth (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1968, 106, 
cited by J. Osei-Bonsu, “2 Cor. 5:1-10”, 94. 
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Thus, as Berry comments, ‘Paul was in two minds about death. 
A man may dislike one aspect of an experience intensely and yet be 
prepared to undergo that experience because of its other aspects’. 
So in a sense, Paul is demonstrating two reconcilable aspects in the 
thinking of one mind. Thus ‘death has its attractive side for the 
Christian’ and indeed has ‘two faces’ for Paul as he sees life in the 
flesh in two ways: The body is 

1) ‘a means of security by virtue of which we live in the solidarity 

of human life, and 

2) it is that which ties us to sinful “Adam” and denies us sight... 

To leave the body at death is therefore to be stripped of its 
security and to be delivered from its encumbrances'— both 
desirable and undesirable.?? 


Thus to summarise the main points for arguing that what Paul says 
in 2 Cor. 5:1-10 is consistent with what he writes elsewhere on the 
matter of the time of receipt of the resurrection body—at the Parousia 
(1 Cor. 15 and I Thess.4): 

1) In v.1, Paul is referring to the death of a believer before Christ's 
return. Thus éàv should be interpreted conditionally. 

2) £youev should be taken as designating a future possession of 
the spiritual body at the Parousia, indicating a firm assurance 
on the part of Paul that he would gain his resurrection body at 
that time. Thus it is to be seen as a futuristic present, express- 
ing a certainty and confidence. 

3) The force of the prefix èni in £x£vó960a0801 (vv.2,4) should not 
be diminished. It indicates the putting on of one garment over 
another, imagery which seems most appropriate for those who 
are alive at Christ's coming who will then put on their new 
bodies over their earthly bodies without the need to first put 
off the old. 

4) Paul sees death as a paradox. On the one hand, it would mean 
a state of disembodiment (nakedness), which, while at one level 
undesirable, would nevertheless mean closer fellowship with the 
Lord. Yet embodiment is needed for total enjoyment of exist- 
ence in heaven, which will occur at the Parousia. 


50 See on these points, R. Berry, “Death and Life in Christ", 65-7. 
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4. Conclusion 


Overall it would seem that there is strength in both methods of in- 
terpreting 2 Cor. 5:1-10. Yet it may well be argued that the alter- 
native exegesis has greater cogency and in the light also of some 
general arguments objecting to the apparent major difference be- 
tween 2 Cor. 5 and Paul's earlier letters concerning the time of re- 
ceipt of the spiritual body on the development theory;?! it may be 
argued that the alleged inconsistency (as outlined on pp. 241-3) is 
best resolved by an alternative exegesis of 2 Cor. 5:1-10 which in- 
terprets these verses in terms of the resurrection body being bestowed 
at the Parousia, not at the moment of death.?? 


5! These objections may be summarised as: the fact that 2 Cor. 5 is prefaced 
by ‘we know’ (oi8apev) hardly suggests new teaching is about to follow, which had 
been made clear to Paul only recently; the time gap between 1 & 2 Corinthians 
was too brief to permit any major change in Paul's eschatological thinking; to place 
the giving of the new body at death ‘is to rob the Parousia of its temporal signifi- 
cance, do less than justice to the corporate emphases of Pauline eschatology, and 
remove the tension between the “already” and the “not yet" characteristic of the 
time between Christ's first and second comings; lack of parallels to this idea of 
receipt of the new body at death. See on this, M.J. Harris, Raised Immortal, 255, 
n.4. It should be said that Harris makes a response to these objections, in Interpre- 
lation, 177-182. See also 3 above. Note also the comments of W.L. Craig, “The 
Bodily Resurrection of Jesus” in Gospel Perspectives—Studies of History and Tradition 
in the Four Gospels (Sheffield: JSOT, 1983), 62-4. 

52 See also on this, W.L Craig, "Paul's Dilemma”, 145-7, where he argues that 
Paul was in a sort of ‘Catch-22’ situation, and the appearance of inconsistency 
‘arises out of the paradoxical situation in which Paul was placed and the Catch- 
22 decision with which he was confronted’; B. Witherington, Jesus, Paul and the 
End (Exeter: Paternoster, 1992), 152-231. 


BRIEF ANTHROPOLOGICAL REFLECTIONS 
ON 2 CORINTHIANS 4:6-5:10 


Jan Lambrecht 


In her discussion of the phrases the ‘outward self? and the ‘inward 
self in 2 Cor 4:16 Margaret E. Thrall distinguishes two lines of 
approach, one reflecting a dualistic way of thinking, the other holding 
that each phrase refers to the human person as a whole.! As else- 
where in her commentary, the discussion is nuanced in an exem- 
plary way. In the process Thrall manifests her preference: “At least 
it seems probable that Paul at times made more of a distinction 
between body and spirit than is sometimes allowed".? On page 351 
she remarks: “The first alternative is not as un-Pauline as it is said 
to be, and it is without doubt the simpler. Furthermore it fits the 
context”. A few lines further on the same page she then concludes: 
“At the deepest level, in his inmost self, he [Paul] is subject not to 
decay but to renewal. Whether or not this is ‘dualism’, it makes good 
sense, and it is the preferable interpretation”. 

Hans Dieter Betz’s presidential lecture at the 54th General Meeting 
of the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas at Pretoria, South Africa 
(1999), entitled “The Concept of the “Inner Human Being” (O £oo 
&vOponoc) in the Anthropology of Paul’, is now published.’ In his 
comment on 2 Cor 4:16 Betz assumes that “Paul accepts the con- 
cepts of ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ human being" from the Middle-Platonic 
dualism present in Corinth. “Accordingly, the human being is a 
composite entity".* But “the apostle interprets the concepts in ways 


! M.E. Thrall, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians. I, (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1994) 347-351. 

? Ibid., 349. Just before the quotation Thrall comments: “There are, in fact, 
several occasions where the more natural interpretation might well be ‘dualistic’ 
in a general sense: Rom 7.22-25; 1 Cor 5.5; 7.34; 2 Cor 7.1”. Cf. AJ. Malherbe, 
The Letters to the Thessalonians, (AB 32B; New York: Doubleday 2000) 338: "Paul's 
use of anthropological terms is neither original, systematic, nor consistent". 

5 H.D. Betz, “The Concept of the ‘Inner Human Being’ ('O é6@ áv0ponog) in 
the Anthropology of Paul", NTS 46 (2000) 315-341. See idem, “Der Mensch in 
seinen Antagonismen aus der Sicht des Paulus", in J. Beutler (ed.), Der neue Mensch 
in Christus. Hellenstische Anthropologie und Ethik im Neuen Testament, (QD 109, Freiburg- 
Basel-Wien: Herder 2001) 39-56. 

* Betz, “The Inner Human Being", 334. 
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characteristically different from the Platonic tradition". The outer 
human being and the inner human being must not be distinguished 
as body and soul; they “are the two aspects of the same &vOpwnog”.° 
In his exegesis of 1 Cor 15 Betz had already emphasized that “the 
identity of the Christian as ávOpomnog is associated with the odua, 
rather than with the oap§. While the odpé is regarded as mere 
perishability, the o@po is a ‘spiritual’ entity destined for imperish- 
ability”. 

The question may be asked: does 2 Cor 4:7-5:10 justify the view 
of the body as a ‘spiritual’ entity? How does Paul, in this passage, 
see the connection between the outer self and the body? What are 
the differing nuances between Thrall and Betz? The second part of 
this brief contribution will deal with ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ in 4:7-18, 
the third with death and life in 5:1-10. However, because of the 
broader context and the interpretations of Thrall and Betz, a first 
reflection precedes; it brings together the reasons for a ‘missionary’ 


interpretation of 4:6. 


Illumination 


In the phrase npóc $ettouóv of 4:6 Thrall is not inclined to see a 
reference to Paul's evangelistic work (“that he might bring to others 
the enlightenment”) since “the subject of this activity is more natu- 
rally the same as the subject of the verb &Aapwev”, i.e. God.’ The 
literal translation of the whole verse reads as follows: “For (it is) the 
(same) God who said, 'Let light shine out of darkness', who has caused 
his light to shine in our hearts to spread the light of the knowledge 
of God's glory in the face of Jesus Christ”.® Verse 6 grounds (cf. ‘for’) 


> Ibid. 

ê Ibid., 328. In his interesting study Betz does not refer to the monograph by 
R.H. Gundry, Sóma in Biblical Theology with Emphasis on Pauline Anthropology, (SNTS 
MS 29; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press 1976). Probably as a consequence, 
Gundry's distinctive use of the term ‘duality’ is also absent. The book of Gundry 
is likewise omitted in the bibliography of D.B. Martin, The Corinthian Body, (New 
Haven-London: Yale University Press 1995) (moreover, one misses a reference to 
2 Cor 4:6-5:10, the discussion of which certainly would qualify Martin's views of 
Paul's anthropology). 

7 2 Corinthians, 318. 

8 Cf. Thrall, 2 Corinthians, 297-298: *... [God] is the one who shone in our hearts, 
to effect the enlightenment of the knowledge..."; Betz, “Inner Human Being", 331: 
*... [God] who has caused a light to shine in our hearts, to provide the enlight- 
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verse 5. Paul is not proclaiming himself but Jesus Christ as Lord; 
he himself is but a servant, a servant for Jesus’ sake. To prove verse 
5 Paul reminds his readers of the event of his conversion and call to 
apostleship, the Christophany given him by God Creator. It would 
seem that the second Aduro in v. 6 has a causative meaning (“has 
caused his light to shine") and that wtiopdc retains its original active 
sense of ‘enlightenment, illumination"? 

The reasons which favor a missionary understanding of npóc 
$G1touóv are numerous, at least five. (1) It is probable that a ground- 
ing of the missionary verse 5 equally refers to Paul's evangelistic task. 
(2) Through the mention of God verse 6 contrasts with verse 4 which 
speaks of ‘the god of the present age’. The two verses, however, are 
very similar in wording and structure. Verse 4 deals with unbelief 
and refusal to see the light of the gospel. This suggests, it would seem, 
a positive, missionary sense for verse 6. (3) The same applies to the 
whole of 4:1-6, a passage which itself corresponds with 2:14—3:6, 
especially 2:14-17: Paul presents himself as a minister of the new 
covenant, sent by God and made competent by God. (4) In 4:7-15, 
the passage which immediately follows 4:6, Paul demonstrates the 
antithetical character of his apostolic existence. (5) The fifth and last 
reason depends on the most probable answer to the alternative 
questions: does the last part of verse 6 only repeat and explain the 
inner result of the Damascus event (the conversion)? or, rather, does 
it not point to the missionary task which flows from that event: "in 
order that Paul may make the knowledge of God's glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ illuminate the others", i.e., that he may spread the 
gospel?! ! 

The missionary interpretation presumes that Paul is the implied 


enment which comes from the knowledge...”; NRSV: *... [God] who has shone 
in our hearts to give the light of the knowledge...". 

? In 4:4 the term could mean ‘light’, the equivalent of $66 which is present 
in v. 6a: “let light shine...”. Cf. LXX Ps 26:1 and, perhaps, 138:11; see also Liddell- 
Scott, sub voce. 

10 Cf. Betz, “The Inner Human Being”, 331-331, who limits the content of 
4:6 to an occurrence of enlightening of the human heart which results in the renewal 
of the inner self. 

!! Cf. R. Bultmann, The Second Letter to the Corinthians, (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1985) 108-109: *... so that (through our preaching) we bring 
to light” the very knowledge ... (108); M. Winter $€ttouóc in EDNT, II, 450: 
*Paul is not referring here to his own enlightenment ..., but rather to the purpose 
of his proclamation ...". 
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subject of the action of enlightening!? and that the direct object itself 
(the others, the Gentiles), not expresssed, can be mentally supplied. 
These two hypotheses within the same clause of verse 6 are perhaps 
too much for a sound exegesis. A clear-cut decision, i.e., a palat- 
able choice between the purely autobiographical and the mission- 
ary explanations, does not appear possible. With regard to the difficult 
verse 6 we may, at the end of our first reflection, quote Betz and 
agree with his statement: “Untying this verbal package is not easily 


done”.!3 


Outer and Inner 


Although 2 Cor 4:7-5:10 can be divided into two passages, 4:7-15 
and 4:16-5:10,!* for this analysis we must take 4:16-18 together with 
what precedes. In verse 16 one encounters the seemingly anthropo- 
logical opposition of ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ in the phrases ó £&o nav 
ávOponog and ó éoo uv ávOponoc. 

Notwithstanding the various shifts within 4:7-18, that same op- 
position is focused upon in the entire text unit. One can take the 
first person plural as pointing primarily to Paul. By means of ‘in our 
hearts’ in verse 6 the inner center of Paul himself is indicated. In 
verse 7 the ‘treasure’, contrasted with ‘clay jars’, probably refers both 
to the enlightenment of his heart and the ensuing ministry; at the 
end of the same verse, the opposition between Paul and God ap- 
pears. Verses 8-9 depict the antitheses of, on the one hand, outer 
hardships, nearness to death and, on the other, through God's power, 
perseverance and salvation. In verses 10 and 11 Paul explains that 
opposition in the minister's existence christologically: the presence 
of Jesus’ death and simultaneously the manifestation of Jesus’ life. 
The shift in verse 12 is remarkable: in the apostle (only) death is at 
work, in the Corinthians life. Verse 13 adds a comparison with Israel’s 
past (the same faith in the apostle as that of the psalmist) and in verse 
14 Paul connects his future resurrection with the past resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus. God is the one who raises. Then in the summa- 


12 Note that ‘knowledge’ probably is not an objective genitive (so Bultmann) 
but a subjective genitive or one of origin. 

13 “The Inner Human Being", 331. 

14 Cf. my Second Corinthians, (Sacra Pagina 8, Collegeville: Liturgical Press 1998) 
76. 
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rizing verse 15 Paul states that his entire apostolic existence is meant 
for the sake of the Corinthians in order that the thanksgiving may 
increase and ‘abound to the glory of God’. The beginning of verse 
16 is an anacalouthon; in the rest of the verse one meets the con- 
trast between the outward self (ò £&o ávOponoc) who is wasting away 
and the inward self (6 é6@ áv0ponoc) who is renewed day by day. 
This contrast is extended, in verse 17, by a temporal one (“momen- 
tary’ and ‘eternal’) and by one of weight (light? and exceedingly 
‘heavy’), furthermore, in verse 18 by the opposition between ‘what 
is seen’ and ‘what is unseen’ and by that between ‘transitory’ and 
‘eternal’. 

We can say that in the whole of this passage Paul, by means of a 
variety of concepts and terms, clearly distinguishes between two ‘men’ 
in himself, his outer &vOponoc and his inner Gv@pmnog (v. 16). But 
is this distinction purely anthropological and completely balanced? 
Almost certainly not. 

True, the outer self is the clay jar (v. 7), the suffering body (v. 10), 
the mortal flesh (v. 11). It is visible, wasting away, transitory. In this 
context the term ‘flesh’ is employed in a neutral anthropological 
sense, not ‘hamartiologically’, thus without a reference to its prone- 
ness to sin (so typical of Paul). Therefore, the outer self (v. 16) is not 
ò naAatóc avOpwros of Rom 6:6; it is the body (cf. v. 10) but not tò 
oua tfj; Guaptiac of that same verse from Romans.!° 

But the opposite concept, the inner self in verse 16, 1s not merely 
anthropological.!9 The center of Paul, his heart, is indwelled by God's 
power. It is regenerate; it is being renewed day by day (cf. 3:18). It 
is able to endure the hardships and carry Jesus’ death and thus to 
manifest the life of Jesus. Paul himself realizes in his inner self that 
his tribulation is producing eternal glory, already now, though it 
remains invisible. Thus the inner self is not the inner side as such, 
only human. No, it is the inner self of a regenerate human being, a 
Christian, rescued by God, redeemed by Jesus Christ, living in the 
Spirit. 


15 Cf. Gundry, Sóma, 136: “The outer man is not the old man of sin, then, but 
the physical body subject to hardship, decay, and death". 

16 Otherwise Gundry, Sóma, 136-137: “The inner man is the human spirit, the 
center of psychological feelings. We cannot evade anthropological duality in 2 Cor 
4:16" (137). 

17 In Rom 7:22-23, on the contrary, the distinction within the unregenerate 
‘T appears to be solely anthropological. Cf. C. Markschies, “Innerer Mensch”, 
RAC 18 (1998) 266-312, esp. 280-282: the human being as intended by God, but 
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Death and Life 


Is it correct to state that for Paul in 2 Corinthians the outer and inner 
are aspects of the human person,!® that the outer self as well as the 
inner self are the whole person—be it considered differently ——and 
that therefore a human being does not ‘have’ a body but ‘is’ a body? 
A careful reading of 5:1-10 does not justify a positive answer to these 
questions. 

Paul can look to what is unseen and eternal since he knows that 
the destruction of the earthly house or tent, concretely speaking his 
death, is not fatal. Another body is ready in heaven: a building from 
God, an eternal house not made with hands (v. 1).? While still alive 
in this suffering and mortal body Paul groans; as a matter of fact, 
he desires to put on his heavenly body as an over-garment over his 
earthly body (v. 2). A new idea is expressed here: future possession 
of the eternal body after death (resurrection) becomes ‘putting on 
over’, i.e., transformation of the body before death. From verse 3 
we learn indirectly that Paul does not want to be found ‘naked’; he 
apparently fears a disembodied state. In verse 4 he seems to indi- 
cate two reasons for his sighing and groaning: first, he is weighed 
down by the burdensome body which suffers pain and hardship; 
second, he wishes not to die but to be transformed, not to take off 
but to put on over. From verse 4c (“in order that what is mortal may 
be swallowed up by life") arises the impression that the very thing 
which immortal and glorious ‘life’ accomplishes is not the destruc- 
tion of Paul’s body (v. 1) but the radical transformation of his body 
still alive at the parousia. For this future event God has prepared 
Paul through the gift of the Spirit (v. 5). 

A surprising shift then occurs in verses 6-10. Paul knows that being 
in the earthly body means being away from the Lord (v. 6). Faith is 


in fact sold under sin; J. Lambrecht, The Wretched T and Its Liberation. Paul in Romans 
7 and 8, (Louv. Theol. & Past. Monogr. 14; Louvain: Peeters Press 1992). In the 
‘T Paul appears to distinguish the £c« Gv@pwmnog (and the ‘mind’) from the ‘body’ 
(and the ‘members’). The ‘F is sold into slavery under sin; so the ‘I’ is ‘of the flesh’ 
(cf. v. 14). Through the inner self the ‘I’ delights in the law of God; however, the 
law of sin is at war with the law of the mind and dwells in the members of the ‘I’. 
Its body is destined to death (cf. vv. 22-24). 

'8 Cf. Betz, “Inner Human Being”, 334. 

1? Most probably Paul envisions that this body will be given at the parousia, 
not at the moment of death. Otherwise, as far as 2 Cor 5:1-10 is concerned, Thrall, 
Second Corinthians, 370, 373, 392 and 399. 
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not yet sight, not yet face to face vision (v. 7). Therefore, Paul now 
says, he would rather go away from the body, that is, die before the 
parousia, and get home to the Lord immediately (v. 8). Fear of death 
seems to have disappeared. What remains, however, is his profound 
aspiration to please the Lord since he realizes that he will be ‘mani- 
fested' before the tribunal of Christ and judged according to what 
he has done through his earthly body (vv. 9-10). 

In 5:1-10 Paul speaks of the earthly body in an objective way, as 
if it were a substance, an entity of its own. It is a house to dwell in; 
it is a garment to put on; it is the opposite of the heavenly body. 
Paul even refers to the possibility of a ‘naked’, disembodied state. 
Paul is at home in the body, now, but he would prefer to go away 
from this body. He fully realizes, however, that what he has done 
he did through his body. Moreover, he is convinced that in the 
eschaton eternal life supposes a risen and transformed body. Finally, 
though what is mortal will be annihilated, both resurrection and 
transformation point to a continuity between the two bodies: body 
is more than flesh and corruption. 

The reality of the ‘outer self? of 4:16 is taken up in 5:1-10 by sev- 
eral terms and concepts: the nouns house, tent and garment; the 
adjectives earthly and mortal; the verbs to be destroyed, to take off 
and to be at home in; but above all, the term ‘body’ in verses 6, 8 
and 10. Given this vocabulary and given the fact that in verse | 
regarding the heavenly body the verb €youev is used, one can hardly 
deny that Paul as it were claims ‘to have and possess’ a body. It must 
strike the reader that within 5:1-10 the ‘inner self of 4:16 is no longer 
explicitly distinguished. Paul employs the first person plural and thus 
points to himself, whether ‘in the body’ or ‘out of the body’. But 
this ‘we’ seems to be the incorporeal self.?? That in verses 6-10 the 
fear of death and a disembodied state has disappeared may prob- 
ably be explained by Paul’s increasing conviction that his union with 
Christ in the life of faith, already on earth, cannot be destroyed by 
death. He must have thought that leaving the earthly body at death 
would bring him “closer to the full, immediate presence and the face 
to face vision"?! 

The way Paul speaks both of himself and his earthly body in 5:1- 
10 does not indicate a dualistic view of the human person accord- 


20 Cf. Gundry, Sóma, 149: “Paul writes quite dichotomously here". 
?! Lambrecht, Second. Corinthians, 89. 
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ing to which the body is inherently evil. Yet, assuming in 4:7-5:10 
only an external influence of hellenistic terms and categories of 
thought does not go far enough.?? The term ‘duality’ seems appro- 
priate, although we saw that in 2 Corinthians the duality of ‘outer 
self and ‘inner self or that of ‘we’ (Paul) and ‘body’ is not completely 
balanced. Paul is in Christ; but the Christian Paul is still in the mortal 
flesh and the earthly body. His reflection is not purely anthropo- 
logical. 

To round off our three reflections: it would seem that for Paul 
‘body’ is not just an aspect of the person. In 5:1-10, as in 4:7-18, 
there is no radically holistic use of the term o@pa.?? Because the 
human being constitutes a living unity, the ‘body’ (as e.g. the ‘heart’) 
is representative of the whole. Of course, in order to stress the unity 
of this dually composed human being, one can say that Paul is his 
body; but he is more than his body. Therefore, one can also say that 
Paul has an earthly body. Moreover, in the eschaton Paul and all 
Christians expect a glorified, ‘spiritual’ body, which implies a somatic 
existence. 


2 Cf., e.g., Thrall, Second Corinthians, 347: Paul “uses, though in modified form, 
hellenistic categories of thought which might appeal to some of his readers”; and, 
of course, the publications by Betz. 

23 Cf. Gundry, Sóma, passim. 


2 CORINTHIANS 5:14—A KEY TO PAUL’S 
SOTERIOLOGY? 


AJ.M. Wedderburn 


‘For Christ’s love controls us, because we made this judgement, that 
one died for all, therefore they all died’ (tr. M.E. Thrall)!—a curi- 
ous piece of logic, since one would normally expect that, if one died 
for all, then that meant precisely the opposite, that the rest did not 
need to die. Certainly one would expect that if one describes Christ’s 
death as ‘vicarious’ or ‘substitutionary’, and there are many New 
Testament texts that have been and can be understood in that way. 
But this one resists that interpretation, despite those exegetes who 
argue that only by translating onép as ‘instead of can one make sense 
of the ‘therefore they all died"? Rightly, Dr Thrall sees that logic 
would then rather demand ‘therefore all escaped death'.? The im- 
portance of this distinction is underlined further by Reimund 
Bieringer, who shows how scholarship has become aware that one 
must hold apart two senses of ‘Stellvertretung’, an exclusive and an 
inclusive, although some maintain that the one shades over into the 
other.* Windisch achieves a similar precision by referring to the latter 


! M.E. Thrall, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians Y ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1994) 400. . 

? Thrall, 2 Cor, 409 n. 1527, cites P.E. Hughes, Pauls Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians (NICNT; London/Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan & Scott/Grand Rapids 
MI: Eerdmans, 1962) 193-5 (Hughes cites a number of other, earlier examples of 
this interpretation, from Athanasius on); R.P. Martin, 2 Corinthians (WBC; Waco 
TX: Word, 1986) 129-30; G. Delling, “Der Tod Jesu in der Verkündigung des 
Paulus”, Apophoreta (FS E. Haenchen; ed. W. Eltester, F.H. Kettler; BZNW 30; 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1964) 85-96, 87; cf. also idem, Der Kreuzestod Jesu in der 
urchristlichen Verkündigung (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1972) 24—5—but 
he then interprets this as meaning that Jesus’ death included all humanity in itself 
(27-8; cf. ‘Tod Jesu’, 91). Cf. also R. Bultmann, The Second Letter to the Corinthians 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1985) 151. 

3 2 Cor, 409. Cf. H. Windisch, Der zweite Korintherbrief (MeyerK; Góttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 9th ed. 1924) 182. 

* “Tyaditionsgeschichtlicher Ursprung und theologische Bedeutung der YTIEP- 
Aussagen im Neuen Testament,”, The Four Gospels 1992 (FS F. Neirynck; ed. F. 
van Segbroek; BETL 100; Leuven: Univ./Peeters, 1992) 1.219-48, here 238-47; 
cf. also O. Hofius, "Sühne und Versóhnung: Zum paulinischen Verstandnis des 
Kreuzestodes Jesu," Versuche, das Leiden und Sterben Jesu zu verstehen (ed. W. Maas; 
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as ‘Repräsentation’ and reserving ‘Stellvertretung’ for the former? 


Failure to distinguish these two senses can lead to a certain concep- 
tual looseness or imprecision in the discussion of the interpretation 
of the death of Christ.? For in the one instance only the Stellvertreter 
dies and thereby rescues the many; in the other the Stellvertreter 
embodies the destiny of the many, and it is this latter sense which 
2 Cor 5.14 seems to imply. Bieringer also documents how several 
scholars have argued that it is preferable if the use of onép in this 
verse is also similar to that in the phrase tô bmép avtav ... EyepOEvtt 
in v. 15, and there ‘instead of is hardly a likely meaning.’ In v. 21, 
too, onép does not mean ‘instead of’; it may be that we are not made 
sin with Christ, but do we need to be? God has identified him with 
the state in which we already are, in order that we may share in 
that state which he has gained, God's righteousness.? 

Yet how is the text which we in fact have to be understood? Here 
I want to take as my starting-point Dr Thrall’s careful exposition of 
this verse (I), so characteristic both of her own work and of this series 
to which she has contributed her commentary, an exposition and 
analysis with which I find myself in agreement at many, if not all, 
points. After that I note some of the religio-historical dimensions of 
this statement (II), before adding certain hermeneutical reflections 
on how Paul is to be understood (III) and finally a very brief sum- 
mary of my own conclusions (IV). 


Schriftenreihe der Kath. Akad. der Erzdiózese Freiburg; München/Zürich: Schnell 
& Steiner, 1983) 25-46- idem, Paulusstudien (WUNT 51; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1989) 33-49, esp. 41 (citing H. Gese, “Die Sühne," idem, Zur biblischen Theologie: 
Alttestamentliche Vorträge [BEvTh 78; München: Kaiser, 1977] 85-106, here 97, 99). 

5 2 Kor, 182. 

9 Cf., e.g., Delling and Bultmann in n. 2 above and in subsequent nn. below. 

? Cf. Bieringer, “Ursprung,” esp. 238-9, citing P. Bachmann, Der zweite Brief 
des Paulus an die Korinther (KNT 8; Leipzig: Scholl, 3rd ed. 1918) 254. On the other 
hand Delling, Kreuzestod, 119 argues for two different meanings in 14 and 15c (cf. 
G. Barth, Der Tod Jesu Christi im Verständnis des Neuen Testaments [Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1992] 42). Or is the ùnèp atóv linked only to the àno0avóvu 
and not to the £yepO0évu? (Although Windisch [2 Kor, 183] dismisses this ques- 
tion as an idle one it can nevertheless legitimately be posed; at any rate he rightly 
compares Rom 4.25b.) 

8 Delling, “Tod Jesu” 87 translates ùnèp uv here and in Gal 3:13 as “an 
unserer Statt”, but is that appropriate if we are in fact sinful and accursed? 
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I. 


Thrall herself distinguishes six possibilities which have been suggested, 
but which may at times overlap with one another, and her analysis 
of these and comments upon them help to stake out the ground for 
her own tentative solution of the problems of the verse:? 

(1) Because of Christ's representative function all are, juridically, 
regarded by God as having died,!° as if they had died, even though 
that ‘as if adds something to the text which we have before us.!! 


(2) In the death of Christ as the ‘second Adam?’ all ‘did really un- 


dergo the death of their sinful selves’ as ‘an objective reality'.? 


Thrall’s objection to this solution is that, whereas all are automati- 
cally ‘in Adam’, it is only through faith and baptism that one can 
be in Christ (Gal 3:26—8). However, this is not a distinction which 
Paul consistently maintains, for, especially in 1 Cor 15:22, one finds 
precisely the same sort of seemingly comprehensive ‘all’ on both the 
Adam and the Christ side of the comparison.!? What distinguishes 


9 2 Cor, 409-11. To these one may add the suggestion of J. Murphy-O’Connor, 
The Theology of the Second Letter to the Corinthians (NT Theology; Cambridge: CUP, 
1991) that Paul means that all were seen to be “dead”—Paul wished to shock the 
Corinthians who would here have expected something very different along the lines 
of 1 Cor 15:22. But Paul does say adné@avov, not that they were veKpot or 
1eOvrikaciv. R.G. Hamerton—Kelly’s argument that Paul means ‘that all have died 
in the sense that all are now victims, and if all are victims, then none is a victim’ 
(Sacred Violence: Paul's Hermeneutic of the Cross [Minneapolis: Fortress, 1992] 70) may 
make sense within the framework of his Pauline hermeneutic, but those who do 
not share that presupposition will remain unconvinced. 

1? H, Lietzmann, An die Korinther I/II (HNT 9; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 4th 
ed. revised by W.G. Kümmel 1949) 124; F.F. Bruce, 7 and 2 Corinthians (NCB; 
London: Marshall, Morgan & Scott/Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 1971) 207; E.- 
B. Allo, The Second Epistle of Saint Paul to the Corinthians (EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1937, 
2nd ed. 1956) 166. 

11 C.K. Barrett, A Commentary on the Second Epistle to the Corinthians (BNTC; 
London: Black, 1973) 168. Bultmann in fact wishes to interpret bnép as “instead 
of" in the sense of “a juridical idea of substitution” which means that those so 
represented ‘are regarded as also having performed’ the deed of their represen- 
tative (2 Cor, 151). 

12 Thrall, 2 Cor, 410, citing Windisch, 2 Kor, 182-3; cf. also Bachmann, 2 Kor, 
254. 

15 ]t is in the treatment of the comparison in Rom 5:12-21 that Paul qualifies 
this apparent universalism; he breaks the parallelism between the Adam side and 
the Christ side by saying that in the case of the latter it is those who receive the 
gift of righteousness who shall reign in life through Christ (5:17); cf. my "The 
Theological Structure of Romans v.12,” NTS 19 (1972/3) 339-54, here 353. 
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2 Cor 5:14 and 1 Cor 15:22 is that in the latter the death of all is 
linked to the death of Adam and it is the life of all which is linked 
to Christ.’4 

(3) All are ‘potentially dead’ in that Christ's death has made it pos- 
sible for them to die to themselves.!° With considerable restraint, 
Thrall observes that this ‘seems to be rather less than what Paul is 
saying’ (410). It is true that such ethical consequences or at least their 
corollary in a living for Christ are stated as the purpose (a iva-clause) 
of the death of Christ for all in 2 Cor 5:14, but if one compares Rom 
6 one finds there (a) a death with Christ which believers make their 
own in baptism (vv. 3—6, 8), (b) an admonition to the Christians to 
regard themselves as, like Christ, dead to sin, to realize that they 
are dead to sin (v. 11)—not just to regard themselves as if they were 
dead, for here there is no &oeí or the like as in v. 13—, and (c) 
exhortations to live out that death in a new obedience (vv. 12-19). 
The death with Christ should not simply be merged with the ethi- 
cal consequences which flow from that death; that is to confuse cause 
and effect. 

(4) The individual believer has (in baptism) died with Christ.!6 
Rightly, Thrall objects that the ‘all’ should be as comprehensive as 
the ‘all’ for whom the ‘one’ has died,!’ and that the time designated 
by the ånéðavov should be the same as that of the dné@avev. That 
is an argument that could be supported by F.F. Bruce’s observation 


14 Pace V.P. Furnish, ZI Corinthians (AB 32A; New York: Doubleday, 1984) 326. 
Instructive, however, is his appeal to 2 Cor 5:17, ‘everything old has come to an 
end’; does the neuter ta Gpyaia imply that it is not just all humanity that is caught 
up in Christ's death, but all creation; Gal 6:14 also suggests that that is the case. 

15 Barrett, 2 Cor, 168-9; Bultmann, 2 Cor, 152-3. J. Lambrecht interprets 5:14— 
15 in the light of Christ's role as a corporate figure, the new Adam (“Reconcile 
Yourselves ..: A Reading of 2 Corinthians 5,11—21”, in: L. de Lorenzi [ed.], The 
Diakonia of the Spirit [2 Cor 4:7-7:4] [Benedictina 10; Rome: ‘Benedictina’, 1989] 
161—209-R. Bieringer and idem, Studies on 2 Corinthians [BETL 112; Leuven: Univ./ 
Peeters, 1994] 363—412, here 376), but then goes on to give the death of believers 
(not ‘all’ in the fullest sense) the metaphorical sense of a death to sin (378 n. 31). 

16 R.C. Tannehill, Dying and Rising with Christ: A Study in Pauline Theology (BZNW 
32; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1966) 66; Martin, 2 Cor, 131 is also mentioned here—his 
formulation is that the reference is to ‘the “symbolic” death that Christians die to 
self based on Christ's death to sin’. 

17 So too, emphatically, F. Hahn, “‘Siehe, jetzt ist der Tag des Heils’: 
Neuschópfung und Versöhnung nach 2. Korinther 5,14—6,2,' Ev7 33 (1973) 244— 
53, here 248, against any 'restricted, introvertedly ecclesiastical interpretation": 
the whole of humanity is the sphere of Christ's saving work (similarly Windisch, 
2 Kor, 182). But cf. W.G. Kimmel, in: Lietzmann-Kümmel, 7-2 Kor, 204. 
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that the use of the definite article indicates that ‘the reference is to 
the all for whom one has died'.!? 

(5) So strong was the sense of Christ's ‘representative function’ that 
‘the whole of humanity was really included in his death’.!9 (Yet can 
this interpretation be satisfactorily distinguished from the second one 
mentioned above?) 

(6) All have the opportunity to identify themselves with Christ and 
to die his death or may fail to do so and therefore die their own 
death.” Again, Thrall points out that (a) the dmé@avov is a past tense 
and that (b) the text does not warrant dividing the ‘all’ into two camps 
in this way (nor, for that matter, dividing the death which they die 
into two sorts). It is, however, important to distinguish again at this 
point between the death of all in Adam (1 Cor 15:22) and the death 
of all in and with Christ, as here, and also to insist that, whatever 
Paul sees as the ethical corollary of this latter death, this death of 
all for him is in the first instance something which rests on the 
decision of God and of Christ, not upon the decision of believers to 
identify themselves with Christ. 

Thrall herself finds it plausible, at any rate, that the idea of Christ 
as the second Adam is in the background here, and she argues that, 
if ‘all’ participated in Adam's original act of sin,?! then it was fitting 


18 1-2 Cor, 207. 

19 So Delling, “Tod Jesu” 91-2, 94, despite his interpretation of dmép (see n. 
2 above); cf. also C. Wolff, Der zweite Brief des Paulus an die Korinther (THKNT 8; 
Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1989) 121, who speaks of Christ dying coram 
Deo that death of humanity which it had brought upon itself by its sin, and F. Lang, 
Die Briefe an die Korinther (NTD 7; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986, 2nd 
ed. 1994) 295, who refers to the representative death of Jesus the son of man. 

20 J.D.G. Dunn, “Paul’s Understanding of the Death of Christ," Reconciliation 
and Hope (FS L. Morris; ed. R. Banks; Exeter: Paternoster, 1974) 125-141, esp. 
130, 141; what puzzles me here is Dunn’s assertion that ‘only those who identify 
themselves with him in his death are identified with him in his life. Hence it is a 
mistake to confine the “all” of 5:14 to believers’ (130—1)—despite that “Hence” it 
would seem that a limitation to believers follows from the first sentence. In his 
The Theology of Paul the Apostle (Grand Rapids MI/Cambridge: Eerdmans/Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1998) 210-11 Dunn's argument seems to be rather different: if 
Christ, who doubles for the dying Adam, had to die, then no one can escape death 
(cf. "Paul's Understanding’, 130). But if death is the gateway to life for Christ and 
for all, then no one should want to escape it. 

?! This reading of Rom 5:12d is, however, less compelling, because Paul has 
not written that Adam Tjuopzev; in other words, there is no parallel formulation 
which constrains us to say that the riuaptov of all took place simultaneously with 
Adam's sin; for a different interpretation of the significance and function of the 
£Q' @ clause see my “Structure,” 349-53. 
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that they also participated ‘collectively in the initial event whereby 
the power of sin was destroyed' (411). 


II. 


It is incumbent upon any exegete of an ancient text to offer an 
exposition which is consistent with what the author of that text could 
conceivably have meant. It is a further bonus if that exposition would 
also have been intelligible to the presumed original readers and 
hearers of the text, but that is not an indispensable condition for its 
plausibility. A writer’s meaning could be misunderstood by his readers 
and hearers and 1 Cor 5:9-11 shows that Paul was not immune to 
that danger. Paul’s meaning should therefore be one that is consis- 
tent with either Paul’s Jewish background or with his upbringing in 
the Graeco-Roman world or with both. To be intelligible to his 
Corinthian readers his thought would have to have had points of 
contact with ideas current in the Graeco-Roman world. 

Both these cultural worlds, the Jewish and the Graeco-Roman, 
do indeed offer points of contact with Paul’s statement here, but at 
the same time differ markedly from what this verse seems to be saying, 
so that one can say that Paul’s concept is a novel one, but by no 
means without its points of contact with both worlds—and if it had 
points of contact with the one, it is to be expected that they would 
be echoed in the other, too, so much was the Jewish world part of 
the Graeco-Roman world then. One can say that in both worlds 
the ideas of one dying for many and of many sharing the fortunes 
or misfortunes of one can be paralleled, but the logic of this state- 
ment of Paul's seems to suggest that he has put these two motifs 
together and therein lies the novelty of his position.?? 

In Jewish traditions the sense of the bond between an individual 
and a collective entity was a strong and developed one, both as a 
synchronic relationship and as a diachronic. Whether or not one uses 
the expression ‘corporate personality’ at this point, the phenomenon 
expressed by it remains: synchronically many are caught up, usu- 


?? K. Kertelge, “Das Verstandnis des Todes Jesu bei Paulus,” Der Tod Jesu: 
Deutungen im Neuen Testament (ed. K. Kertelge; QD 74; Freiburg: Herder, 1976) 114- 
36=idem, Grundthemen paulinischer Theologie (Freiburg: Herder, 1991) 62-80, here 
68-9 (121-2), speaks of the linking of the idea of atonement by a representative 
with the idea of “corporate personality,” so that atonement occurs through the 
union between the destiny of all and that of Christ, the one who represents all. 
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ally in the misfortunes rather than the good fortune, of the one, and 
diachronically many subsequent generations are regarded as shar- 
ing the experiences of one generation in the past. The synchronic 
relationship is reflected in many ways, but perhaps nowhere more 
vividly than in the sin of Achan and its punishment in Josh 7. For 
there we have a twofold manifestation of this relationship: the indi- 
vidual Achan took as spoil what had been placed under the ban and 
God therefore caused Israel's attack on Ai to fail. If God's fury was 
directed against the whole people and not just the individual who 
sinned, the people's punishment of the individual was then directed, 
not just against the individual sinner, but against his family. The sin 
of the individual acted like an infection, a contamination of the whole 
people, and the individual's family was treated as the source of the 
contamination. The other, beneficial side of such a relationship 
between the one and the many is occasionally indicated by the idea 
that the prosperity of the land and the people and even of all peoples 
is bound up with God's blessing on the king or by the idea that God's 
servant may even be a blessing to other nations.?? Diachronically a 
similar relationship is expressed in the idea, so important for Paul's 
thought, of the future blessing of the nations in Abraham (Gen 12:2— 
3; 18:18; similarly Jacob in 28:14), even if the sense of the relation- 
ship envisaged here is disputed.** We also see later generations 
addressed as if they themselves had been brought out of slavery in 
Egypt at the Exodus (e.g. Exod 20:2; Amos 3:1), a way of speaking 
that found its way into the annual celebration of the Passover (e.g. 
m.Pes. 10:5). In these latter examples, however, we see a nation 
addressed as if it were a single person; to speak of an individual such 
as Christ as a ‘corporate personality’ seems to reverse the relation- 
ship, treating the individual, not the collective, as the ‘corporate 


23 E.g. Ps 72:15-17 (cf. 144.12-14); Isa 42:1-7; 49:5-6. 

24 Cf. J. Scharbert, Art. brk, TDOT 2.279-308, here 297. 

?5 That holds good, even if one must be cautious about invoking the Passover 
Haggadah's *with them" as a possible linguistic parallel to the Pauline *with Christ" 
as I did in my Baptism and Resurrection: Studies in Pauline Theology against Its Graeco- 
Roman Background (WUNT 44, Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1987) 344, in view of the 
fact that this passage of the Haggadah may be later in date: cf. G. Stemberger, 
“Pesachhaggada und Abendmahlsberichte des Neuen Testaments,” Kairos 29 (1987) 
147-58=id., Studien zum rabbinischen Judentum (Stuttgarter biblische Aufsatzbánde 
10; Stuttgart: Kath. Bibelwerk, 1990) 357—374, esp. 154—369. The sense of this 
commemoration, with its associated OT quotations, nevertheless remains a close 
parallel. 
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personality’, and therein lies at least part of the problem of this phrase 
as a clue to Paul's Christology.?? 

Martin Hengel and Hans Hübner have both pointed out that 
similar ideas were familiar in the Graeco-Roman world.?? Polluted 
by Oedipus’ unwitting sin in murdering his father and marrying his 
mother the entire city of Thebes must suffer from the pestilence. The 
people suffer because of what their king has done. In this case, 
though, it is the unwitting sinner whose self-inflicted suffering averts 
the wrath of the gods;?? apart from the suicide of his mother and 
wife his children at first emerge unscathed, but then fall under their 
father’s curse because of their treatment of him. And less spectacu- 
lar, but nevertheless equally important for our purpose, since Christ’s 
fate brings blessing for the many, 1s the belief that the good fortune 
of a ruler brought blessing upon the people whom he represented.?? 

Examples of the second motif, the death of an individual for the 
sake of the many, a death which rescues the many, abound in the 
Graeco-Roman world, as Clement of Rome recognized (7 Clem. 
55:1). Again it is Hübner who quotes the death of Menoeceus who, 
in response to the prophecy of Teiresias, sacrificed himself for the 
city of Thebes to rescue it from the assault of the Seven under 
Adrastus and Polynices, as well as the Roman P. Decius Mus who 
ensured victory over the Latins by his voluntary death. A similar 
devotio by his son of the same name is recorded which ensured vic- 
tory over the Samnites in 295 B.c.z. Hengel adds many other ex- 
amples, stressing the profoundly religious dimension of such voluntary 
deaths for others. Yet the Neuer Wettstein cites only one parallel to 2 
Cor 5:14: out of Aeneas’ company the helmsman Palinurus will be 
the only one to die: unum pro multis dabitur caput.?? This is, however, 


?6 Again, is "corporate personality" something which one is or something which 
one has? See my “The Body of Christ and Related Concepts in 1 Corinthians,” 
SFT 24 (1971) 74—96, here 83-5, and Baptism, 351-6. 

27 M. Hengel, The Atonement: A Study of the Origins of the Doctrine in the New Tes- 
tament (London: SCM, 1981) esp. 1-32; H. Hübner, “Rechtfertigung und Sühne 
bei Paulus: Eine hermeneutische und theologische Besinnung,” NTS 39 (1993) 80- 
93, here 90-1. 

28 Hübner, however, tries to force the Oedipus story to yield the same sense 
as 2 Cor 5:14: if the one Oedipus atoned for all, then all atoned (“Rechtfertigung,” 
90). But would it not be more correct and usual to say that all had atonement 
made for them? 

?9 Cf. the references from the early principate mentioned in my Baptism, 345— 
6. 

30 Vergi] Aen. 5.815 (cf. G. Strecker, U. Schnelle [eds.], Newer Wettstein: Texte 
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no voluntary self-offering by Palinurus, but rather a concession wrung 
from Neptune by Venus. But such a self-sacrifice for another was 
recognized as an act of love in an example like that of Alcestis, 
although this is only a matter of one dying for onc person.?! 

In the Old Testament it is Jephthah's daughter (Judg 11) who 
perhaps most readily springs to mind as a parallel, but she is again 
hardly a willing victim, but must instead acquiesce in her father's 
devotio of her. Perhaps nearer in sense is Moses’ readiness to perish 
for the sake of his people (Exod 32:32), a readiness which Paul himself 
echoes (Rom 9:3), even if God does not take up either of those offers, 
as well as the suffering of the Servant of the Lord in Isa 53. The 
last-named passage, however, makes it clear how far the thought of 
the Old Testament is at this point from a suffering of the one which 
includes and involves the suffering of the many, for from this vicarious 
suffering flows healing for the many (53.5b).? 

Thus, despite the many parallels, particularly to the idea of the 
one dying for the many, and thus rescuing them from death, in the 
case of the Graeco- Roman parallels which Hengel in particular has 
brought together, and also to the idea of the solidarity of the many 
both synchronically and diachronically, which is especially pro- 
nounced in Jewish traditions, a true parallel to Paul's argument in 
2 Cor 5:14 has not been found. For Paul, I have suggested, at this 
point joins two motifs in a remarkable way: the death of the one is 
coupled with the death of the many, but that death means salva- 
tion; the death of the one for the many means, accordingly, not that 
the many thereby escape death, but that they are drawn into that 
death, for that is the only route to salvation. And in making this 
change Paul may have been helped by the figurative use of the idea 
of ‘death’ in the Graeco-Roman world. For not only was there the 
idea of physical death as a liberation from the prison of the body in 
dualistic traditions of Greek thought,’ but a metaphorical use of 
‘death’ also played its part in Graeco-Roman ethical thought as well, 
and particularly in the writings of Philo of Alexandria. On the one 


zum Neuen Testament aus Griechentum und Hellenismus 2: Texte zur Briefliteratur und zur 
Johannesapokalypse [Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1996] 450). 

31 Plato Symp. 179B; Epict. 3.24.64—5 describes Diogenes as ready to suffer for 
the sake of the good of his fellow human beings. 

32 The same applies to 4 Macc 17:22. 

33 See the reff. in my Baptism, 119 n. 17. 
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hand the life of the wicked may there be regarded as death,** but 
more relevant here is the idea that the virtuous may regard their 
life as already ended,* or, drawing on the idea of physical death as 
liberating the soul, may see their physical death as no true death, ?? 
but as the gateway to life.?" Nevertheless, this usage only goes part 
of the way to explaining Paul's thought, for the apostle takes the 
further step of declaring those who are Christ's to have died, to have 
been crucified, to sin, the world and the law (Rom 6:2, 10-11; Gal 
2:19; 6:14). That use of dying (and also living) with datives which 
blend elements of the dative of reference or relation and of the dative 
of (disadvantage are a further novelty in Paul's usage.?? Also dis- 
tinctive in Paul's usage is the fact that he connects this ethical death 
with the physical death of another person with which Christians have 
been joined in the rite of baptism (above all Rom 6:3—5). To that 
extent the Graeco-Roman commentatio mortis theme which David Aune 
compares with Paul's usage is at best a partial analogy.?? It is one 


34 E.g. Philo Deus imm. 89; Fug. 55; Congr. 57; Som. 1.151; 2.66; Quaest. in Gen 
1.16; 4.173 (this Philo describes as the death of the soul: e.g. Leg. all. 1.76 etc.); 
also the Pythagorean maxim in Fragmenta philosophorum Graecorum (ed. Mullach; Paris: 
Didot, 1875) 1.495 8125. 

That we are *dead" in our sinfulness is an idea that is not alien to Paul (cf. 
Rom 6:13), but here (and elsewhere in Rom 6), the act of dying that is meant is 
saving and rescues us from our deadness, although Paul does not exploit to the 
full that paradox, a paradox made possible by the fluidity or versatility of these 
terms; cf. Wedderburn, Baptism, 45. 

35 Philo Vit. cont. 13. 

36 [t is but a seeming death: Philo Det. pot. ins. 49, 70. 

37 E.g. Philo Fug. 59; Praem. 110; Quaest. in Gen 1.16; 4.152. Also Epict. 4.1.165 
(Socrates àno8vijoxov o@Cetat); Plut., Frg. 178 (LCL)—the soul that has (seem- 
ingly) perished (0A«0Aévo) has attained to a complete (eig tò GAov) change and 
conversion; here, too, he compares the mysteries, with a a similar word-play on 
tedevtav and tedeto8ar. Hengel, Atonement, 5 remarks that Proteus Peregrinus, 
whom Lucian so mocks, was in his self-immolation following “the example of 
Heracles, the Indian Brahmans and the strict Cynic doctrine that death is on no 
account to be feared because it brings the liberation of the soul.". 

38 See the discussion in my Baptism, 43 n.1. The reference to Plut. Agis et Cleomenes 
31.5 in BDAG s.v. àroOvrjoko 2 is no real exception since the dat. there is a pure 
dative of advantage: ‘For it is disgraceful both to live and to die for oneself alone.’ 
In other words there is lacking that sense of the break with, and separation from, 
that to which one dies which Col 2:20 expresses by using this verb with ànó and 
the genitive instead of the dative alone. (Comparable with Paul's usage is also | 
Pet 2:24, which uses Gnoyivopat with the dative—a parallel surprisingly not 
mentioned in J. Herzer's Petrus oder Paulus? Studien über das Verhältnis des Ersten 
Petrusbriefes zur paulinischen Tradition [WUNT 103; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1998].) 

39 D.E. Aune, “Human Nature and Ethics in Hellenistic Philosophical Tradi- 
tions and Paul: Some Issues and Problems," Paul in His Hellenistic Context (ed. T. 
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thing to practise dying in this life in that one prepares for one's 
eventual and still future death by already separating oneself from 
the lower nature and its cravings and values, another to recognize 
as the basis of an ethical life the fact that one has already been caught 
up in the death of another, whose death was both physical and 
ethical, a death to sin leading to a life to and for God (Rom 6:10). 
It is, in other words, not just a ‘metaphor of death’ which is ‘the 
basis for the transformed life', as Aune asserts (311), but Christ's 
death, which is very far from just a metaphor. In the ethical out- 
working of that death with Christ, however, there may well be 
parallels in that for the Stoic Seneca the one who has learnt so to 
die has unlearnt that slavery in which he formerly was and is sub- 
ject to no power (Ep. 26.10); Paul differs, however, in paradoxically 
speaking also of the service of righteousness as a bondage (Rom 6:16, 
18-19, 22). 

Moreover the ‘death’ which is a present reality in the lives of 
Christians, or at least in the lives of apostles like Paul, is not just a 
matter of ethics and what Christians do, but of physical suffering 
too and what Christians have done to them by others: it is the 
persecuted apostle who not only dies daily (1 Cor 15:31),*! but bears 
about in his body ‘the putting to death of Jesus’ (2 Cor 4:10), just 
as he speaks of bearing in his body the marks of Jesus (Gal 6:17). 
Aune recognizes that the ‘possible ethical implications’ of such lan- 
guage are not developed here (310): Paul's *mortal dangers ... are 
construed as analogous to those experienced by Christ’, an imitatio 
Christi or, more accurately, an imitatio Christi which is rooted in a union 
with Christ and which results in Christ's life-through-death being 
manifested in the existence of his followers (2 Cor 4:10-12). 


Engberg-Pedersen; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995) 291-312, here 305-12 (2 Cor 5:14 
is set in this context on p. 310). Misleading, too, is his claim (312) that the use of 
‘cognitive’ language of knowing and believing and having one's mind set on some- 
thing (Rom 6:6, 8-9, 11; 8:5-6; cf. also the reckoning of 6:11) in itself means that 
no automatic transformation of the person is meant: one may simply recognize 
and be aware of what one is, willy-nilly. To make that point one needs rather to 
refer to the imperatives which Paul uses in 6:12-19. 

40 CF., e.g., Ep. Diogenes 39.1; Ep. Socratics 14.8 (ed. Malherbe, pp. 164, 256, 
258); Iambl. Protrepticus 3. 

^! This death is a sign of the true follower of Christ in contrast to that which 
the guilty Flaccus must die daily in anticipation (tpoanoOnvijoK@) of the retribu- 
tion for his crimes which he has committed (Philo Flacc. 175). 
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Or, noting the sacramental context in which this language of dying 
is set, at least in Rom 6 if not expressly elsewhere, *? should one seek 
a clue in the understanding of Paul's theology as ‘liminal’ and as 
drawing on a sense of a Christian rite like baptism as meaning that 
the baptized enter, and remain in, a state that may be likened to 
death??? Yet seeking an explanation in such a feature of rites of 
passage is made more difficult by the fact that the Christian initia- 
tion rite of baptism is, unlike most other such rites, no imitation or 
re-enactment of the destiny of the redeemer.** That is a serious 
difficulty, since a similarity between the rite and the saving events 
of the past is so central to many accounts of sacramental ritual. So, 
for instance, Gerd Theißen speaks of the transforming power of 
sacramental acts when the correspondence between the redeemer. 
and the redeemed is displayed in vivid form, but that correspondence 
is absent from the Christian initiation-rite. And if 1 Cor 7:29-31 
with its repeated @¢ uń might also be regarded as an example of 
liminal existence, ? then it is to be noted that 6 Ezra 16:41—5 is 
frequently treated as a parallel to this passage.*” Does that not then 
suggest that apocalyptic-eschatological hopes provide another pos- 


42 Caution is necessary here in case one assumes too readily that all such lan- 
guage in Paul stems from a sacramental context, even when that is not expressly 
mentioned. The other possibility is that such language is based on Paul's inclu- 
sive and corporate Christology and used in Rom 6 to interpret the significance 
and implications of the sacrament. (Cf. my Baptism, 49-50 and n. 2.) 

3 C. Strecker, Die liminale Theologie des Paulus: Zugänge zur paulinischen Theologie 
aus kulturanthropologischer Perspektive (FRLANT 185; Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1999). 

44 Equally problematic is David Seeley's description of our dying with Christ 
as a re-enactment of Christ's death (The Noble Death: Graeco-Roman Martyrology and 
Paul's Concept of Salvation [JSNTSup 28; Sheffield: JSOT, 1990] 101). 

45 G. TheiBen, “Soteriologische Symbolik in den paulinischen Schriften: Ein 
strukturalistischer Beitrag," KuD 20 (1974) 282-304, here 294. The difference 
between other such rites and the ‘aniconic abstraction’ of the early Christian rite 
of baptism (and the eucharist) is emphasized in his A Theory of Primitive Christian 
Religion (London: SCM, 1999) 131-2. 

* Yet Strecker, Theologie, does not mention this possibility—perhaps because 
it so manifestly does not fit into the pattern of rites of passage. In part the prob- 
lem is that ‘liminality’ for Strecker (and also for Victor Turner on whom he draws 
so heavily) occurs in two essentially separate contexts, in a ritual one (‘rites of 
passage’) and in the context of “liminal movements," whose liminality or anti-struc- 
ture is not ritually based, but nevertheless shares many features in common with 
the liminality of those in the middle phase of the ritual passage. 

?? E.g. W. Schrage, "Die Stellung zur Welt bei Paulus, Epiktet und in der 
Apokalyptik: Ein Beitrag zu 1 Kor 7,2931," ZTK 61 (1964) 125-54. 
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sible path to a way of life which can be described as ‘liminal’? It 
arises from the coexistence of two worlds, the old and the new: even 
if the new world is not yet fully realized—far from it—, its struc- 
ture and its values already affect and shape the lives of those still 
living in the old world, and Christian believers have, so to speak, a 
foot in both worlds. That is more likely than that sharing Christ's 
death explains why Christian existence could be seen as liminal. For 
Christ's death was followed by his entry into a life to and for God 
(Rom 6:10b), and that life is shared by those who are his, at least 
ethically, if not yet physically (6:4, 11). In other words, seen from 
that angle, those united with Christ are regarded and are to regard 
themselves as having already passed over the kmen, the threshold, 
as MoE EK veKpOv Ca@vtasg (Rom 6:13). And yet all such consider- 
ations are not an insuperable obstacle to such a ritual dimension if 
baptism is viewed as an eschatological rite, e.g. in the sense that it 
declares the end of the old age and the old humanity and the be- 
ginning of the new and the integration of the baptized into the new 
humanity. At the same time this must be regarded as a peculiarity 
of the Christian rite, and not a factor common to all eschatological 
sacraments, let alone to all sacramental rites or rites of passage: if 
one looks at the closest analogy, John’s baptism,*® then it is clear 
that it is anticipatory and lacks the twofold focus of the Christian 
rite, which also looks back to the past in the belief that the decisive 
change and the beginning of the new are already to be found there. 
In other words, this feature of early Christian ritual and thought is 
indissolubly linked with this characteristically Christian eschatological 
perspective. 

In short, the way in which the death of Christ is regarded as 
involving many others in it and at the same time as entailing their 
salvific death with Christ has at best partial analogies in the thought- 
world of Paul’s day, but no complete ones. 


IH. 


‘Death’ was in itself a fluid concept: Philo recognizes, for instance, 
that there is a death of the body and also a death of the soul.*? The 


48 For A. Schweitzer recognizes that this, too, was an eschatological sacrament: 
The Mysticism of Paul the Apostle (London: Black, 2nd ed. 1953) 230. 
49 See, e.g., n. 34 above and n. 52 below. 
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latter can occur when the body is still very much alive. Paul, too, 
can speak of himself and other Christians as having already died 
when, on the face of it, they were still alive. But this use of the 
metaphor of ‘death’, unlike that in Graeco-Roman ethical teach- 
ing mentioned above, does not treat it as something reprehensible; 
on the contrary, it is a death to sin and is the way to life. 

Christ's death was, however, whatever else it was, a very physi- 
cal one and no mere metaphor. But it is clear that its meaning for 
Paul does not end there, with the fact of the violent ending of Jesus’ 
earthly life. It is, for Christ too, a death to sin whose counterpart 
and corollary is a life to and for God (Rom 6:10). For Christ it means 
a break with the old order and birth into a new one, just as it does 
for Paul who shares in Christ's fate (Gal 2:19—20; 6:14). It leads those 
who are Christ's into a life for Christ (2 Cor 5:15) as well as a life 
for God. But for Christ, too, the death which leads to this is a death 
under judgement, even if is not a judgement which Christ himself, 
in his own person, has deserved (cf. 2 Cor 5:21). For in his assimi- 
lation to human sinfulness Christ has become, in Paul's eyes, the 
vehicle of God's word of condemnation on that sinfulness (Rom 
8:3)—and not just a word of condemnation, for the law could and 
did utter that too, but the carrying out of the sentence as well.°° In 
other words, one must reckon with the dimension of Christ's death 
as an expression of God's judgement, a judgement that 1s at the same 
time creative of new life. 

Is it then perhaps significant, too, that Paul does not just speak of 
Christ becoming accursed for our sakes, but of his becoming a 'curse' 
(Gal 3:13), even though the whole logic of Gal 3:10, 13 would rather 
lead one to expect the adjective here? Some may regard the distinc- 
tion as of no consequence;?! but the one is more active in sense, the 
other passive. Does that mean, not just that Christ bears the conse- 
quences of humanity's sins, but 1s at the same time the declaration 
of God's verdict upon them? What Christ has become has implica- 
tions for others too and involves and includes them in his destiny.?? 


50 So, rightly, C.E.B. Cranfield, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans 1 (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1975) 382-3. 

5! So, e.g., E. de W. Burton, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to 
the Galatians (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1921) 171 (metonymy); F. MuBner, 
Der Galaterbrief (HTKNT 9; Freiburg, etc.: Herder, 5th ed. 1988) 233 (abstractum 
per concreto; cf. F. Büchsel, in TDNT 1.450). 

52 Heinrich Schlier, at least, sees a point in Paul's use of the abstract “curse” 
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Underlying this way of speaking of death is thus again the sense that 
it is God's judgement. This dimension of human death has been 
implicit from the day that God declared to Adam that on the day 
that he ate from the tree of the knowledge of good and evil he would 
die; Adam ate, but lived for 930 years (Gen 2:17; 5:5). He was, it is 
true, banished from the garden and the presence of God, and that 
could be interpreted as a death: for Philo any fleeing from God is 
death (Fug. 78).?? In the original context of the Genesis text, how- 
ever, with its repeated curses (3:13, 17), the idea of dying as God's 
curse 1s pronounced lies nearer to hand. 

Accordingly, to speak thus of death as God's judgement invites 
us to think of it as a speech-act (in the sense of an act which speaks, 
says something, communicates something), and, if Christ's death for 
us and our death with Christ can be viewed from the perspective of 
speech-acts, then that may help to answer the troublesome question 
of when we died with Christ. For, on the one hand, if God's verdict 
on us was uttered at the moment when Christ, our representative, 
died, it is also the case that this verdict can be repeated and heard 
anew, afresh for each individual. Rightly, Thrall resists here the 
temptation to force a decision in favour of the one or the other 
alternative: the ‘all’ participate collectively in that event in which 
Christ destroyed the power of sin and they appropriate its results in 
baptism.?^ For Paul that repeating and our hearing takes place when 
the preaching of the crucified Christ is heard, but also when the rite 
of baptism joins the baptized to the crucified Christ, but that rite 
has also the nature of a speech-act, a semantic function, a procla- 
mation, in that it declares to the baptized the destruction of sin and 
the old life and promises new life now and in the future. 


IV. 


The logic of this verse in 2 Corinthians is, then, most readily intel- 
ligible if, as Gerhard Delling puts it,? ‘what the representative has 


here: *Christ so took the curse upon himself for our sake, that he represented the 
curse that lay upon him" (Der Brief an die Galater [MeyerK; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 5th ed. 1971] 138). 

53 Though Philo prefers to explain Gen 2:17 as referring to the death of the 
soul, the death of the evil man (Quaest. in Gen. 1.16). 

54 2 Cor, 411. 

55 “Tod Jesu,” 91. 
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experienced also applies fully to the one whom he represents'—as 
long as the representation is understood in that inclusive sense which 
is implied by the comparison of Adam and Christ.?? In contrast with 
1 Cor 15:22, however, where Adam's death and that of all human- 
ity with him is viewed as wholly negative, here it is the death of Christ 
as the ó£ótepoc ávOponoc, as Windisch rightly sees,°’ which is shared 
by all, and this death is a necessary stage in a change of lordship, 
the way to a life for and with God, just as Christ, having once died, 
now lives for and with God. The one death with the one inclusively 
representative figure is wholly destructive, the other is the first step 
in God's new creation of humanity.?? For, in so dying, Christ sub- 
mitted to a judgement that God passed in Christ's death upon all 
humanity, all whom Christ represented; similarly God's raising Jesus 
from the dead signifies God's acceptance of, and promise to, that 
same humanity (cf. Rom 3:23-4, ‘all ... being justified’, together with 
4:25, ‘raised for our justification’). In other words, although it must 
be granted that it is an idea which seems out of step with our ways 
of thinking, Paul speaks very concretely of our involvement and 
participation in Christ's death and resurrection; at the same time it 
is hard to make much sense of what he says if he does not at the 
same time view that death and resurrection here primarily from the 
perspective of divine declarations about humanity as a whole. 

At the start I remarked that the logic of 2 Cor 5:14 seems at first 
sight strange— not just to us, but perhaps also, as I have tried to show, 
within the framework of ideas current in Paul's own time. But per- 
haps this very strangeness is all the more significant because it is 
strange and novel, laying bare one aspect of Paul's thinking and his 
way of looking at the saving significance of Jesus’ death. However 
central and fundamental this aspect may be, it should nevertheless 
not be played off against other features of Pauline soteriology, such 
as the forensic or cultic categories which he also uses. These should 


96 Whether one describes this as “mystical” (so, e.g., Windisch, 2 Kor, 182-3) 
may depend on the definition of that adjective. It reflects, at any rate, a way of 
thinking which is in many ways alien to us, but the fault may, of course, lie at 
least in part in our individualism. 

57 2 Kor, 183. 

58 Whether one is right to describe this constellation of ideas in this particular 
Pauline context as a "stellvertretende Sühne" (cf. Bieringer, “Ursprung”) seems 
to me questionable, regardless of other uses of the ónép-terminology in pre-Pauline 
tradition and in other passages in Paul. 
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rather be treated as all complementing one another, balancing one 
another and correcting any one-sided concentration on a single 
element. Nonetheless it may be claimed that in this surprising logic 
one underlying presupposition of Pauline soteriology comes to ex- 
pression with a succinctness not surpassed elsewhere in his writings. 


PART FOUR 


SECTS, POLEMIC AND THE APOLOGETICS OF PAUL 


SECTARIAN DIVERSITY AT CORINTH 


C.K. Barrett 


I may perhaps be allowed to introduce this paper with a line or two 
of autobiography. In preparation for the Pauline Colloquium of 1983 
I was asked to deal with the references to Adam in Paul's discussion 
of the resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15. Adam is mentioned twice, 
in v.22 and again in v.45. The question immediately suggests itself, 
Why are the two references to Adam so far apart? Do they serve the 
same purpose or is the figure of Adam adduced for two different 
purposes? I shall not here repeat or even summarize what I have 
written elsewhere.! It seems that Adam was introduced into Paul's 
argument for two different reasons. There were Christians in Corinth 
who believed in the resurrection of Jesus; if they had not done so 
Paul could not have said, with reference to 15:3—5, So we preach 
and so you believed (v.11). They did not however draw from the 
resurrection of Jesus the inference that believers also will rise; on 
the contrary, they said, There is no resurrection of the dead (mean- 
ing, of the dead other than Christ; v.12). Paul replied by invoking 
the figure of Adam, the universal man. Christ is the new Adam, the 
new universal man, and his resurrection is the pledge of ours. There 
was however a second group, who faced the resurrection not with 
aggression but bewilderment. How are the dead raised? With what 
kind of body do they come? (15:35). This calls for a different an- 
swer, but it too is based on Adam. Adam became a living soul (15:45, 
giç yoxnv G60av, quoting Gen. 2:7); this leads to the affirmation 
that if there is a yuyri 690a there must also be a nveðua Goonovobv. 
This is hardly a logical inference, but the contrast he has stated (with 
some aid from Daniel 7) enables Paul to answer the question moio 
oópuatt. So there are two groups who attack belief in the resurrec- 
tion of Christians, one that flatly denies it, and another that is puzzled 
and sceptical because it cannot understand. 

This observation suggested a theme for a contribution to the 


! See Résurrection du Christ et des Chrétiens (1 Co 15), ed. L. De Lorenzi, Série 
Monographique de 'Benedictina', Section Biblique-Oecuménique, 8 (Rome: 
Benedictina, 1985) 99-122. 
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Festschrift for Archbishop Methodios.? Paul's own answer to the 
question whether a Christian might eat £i69A00v1a was that he was 
undoubtedly free to do so provided that he did not by thus exercis- 
ing his freedom offend and hurt a weaker Christian brother who did 
not share the other's theologically based freedom. There were, it 
seems, in Corinth two groups both of which might seem to have been 
Paul's allies. They are dealt with in chapters 8 and 10 respectively. 
Those in ch. 8 may be described as gnostics, provided we do not 
give the term too rigid and technical a definition. They had yvóotc; 
they knew that there was no god but one, and that in consequence 
an idol was nothing (8:4). It followed that to sacrifice an animal to 
a nothing did nothing to the animal or to the meat derived from it. 
One was therefore free to eat it. True, Paul comments; but what of 
your brother who does not have this yv@otg (8:11,13)? The gnostic 
argument is valid on the theological but not on the ethical level. The 
position of the second group is not stated so plainly but may be 
inferred from ch. 10. They argued: to eat eió9A60vta cannot harm 
us because we have supernatural protection: we have been baptized 
and we partake of spiritual food and drink. This claim is presup- 
posed by Paul's reply. You must not rely on such defences. Our 
Israelite forebears were baptized into Moses (10:2), yet God was not 
pleased with them and they were laid low in the desert (10:5). They 
ate spiritual food and drank spiritual drink (10:3,4), but this did not 
prevent them from falling into gross sin and suffering condign pun- 
ishment (10:6-10). Be warned therefore and do not assume a secu- 
rity you do not possess. These persons we may if we wish, and do 
not put too large a meaning into the word, call Sacramentarians. 
Both Gnostics and Sacramentarians reach the same conclusion as 
Paul: there is nothing inherently sinful in eating food sacrificed to 
idols. But the latter group reach the conclusion on unsatisfactory 
grounds, and neither group shows concern for their fellow Chris- 
tians. Paul does not seek their support. 

Here there are already four distinct groups—for we must not for- 
get those, showing perhaps the influence of Jerusalem (Acts 15:29), 
who maintained, against Paul, that to eat food sacrificed to idols was 
in all circumstances forbidden. There may, of course, have been cross- 
membership of groups. 


? Aksum—Thyateira, ed. G.D. Dragas (London: Thyateira House, 1985) 155-8. 
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We are not far into the epistle when party divisions appear. Paul 
has heard from members of Chloe's household that there are con- 
tentions (Éptógc) in Corinth, and these could lead to actual divisions 
(oxiouata). These were exhibited in the watchwords used by each 
party. Each member had his own: I belong to Paul; I belong to Apollos; 
I belong to Cephas; I belong to Christ (1:10-12). Here are four 
(potential) leaders of divisive groups; perhaps we should say three 
rather than four.? They may not have wished to be leaders; it is certain 
that Paul did not so wish and this may be taken to imply the pos- 
sibility of the same conclusion with regard to the others. What 
the incipient groups stood for we do not know. Paul’s people pre- 
sumably accepted his theology so far as they understood it, but their 
support may have been personal rather than doctrinal: He was our 
founder, he is our friend, and we stand by him. Speculations about 
the Apollos group are usually based on Acts 18:24: he was an 
Alexandrian and he was learned (or eloquent, Aóyioc). We should 
be cautious; not every Alexandrian Jew was a Philo. But it may be 
that Apollos had introduced and made popular the theme of wis- 
dom, which Paul, though in the right context (2:6-16) he accepts it, 
treats with some reserve. Cephas* was probably the travelling? repre- 
sentative of the great apostles in Jerusalem; he may have stood (or 
may have been taken to stand) for a Judaizing tendency and have 
required abstention from e16mAd60vta.° Most difficult is the claim 
‘I belong to Christ’, and there is something to be said for the view 
that the words should be regarded as a marginal gloss or as Paul’s 
own outraged comment on the party cries. See 3:22,23; you do not 


3 éyà 6€ Xpiotod seems to be read by all Greek MSS and VSS. There is no 
reference to a ‘Christ party’ in 3:22f. (possibly but improbably at 2 Cor. 10:7). 1 
Clement 47:3, however, mentions only Paul, Cephas, and Apollos as leaders of 
parties in Corinth. | Clement is our oldest reference to | Corinthians. It is not 
impossible that it bears witness to a text that mentioned only the three. ‘I belong 
to Christ would then be a pious marginal comment by a very early scribe. 

^ Was Peter the unnamed opponent of Paul in 2 Cor. 10:7? It is an attractive 
view and I have in the past been inclined to accept it; see however below, p. 300. 
But what we know of James and Peter subsequent to Gal. 2:9 is hardly such as to 
win a favourable view of the ‘Pillars’. See further M.D. Goulder, A Tale of Two 
Missions (London: SCM Press, 1994). R.P. Martin, Word Bible Commentary, 2 Corinthians 
(Waco: Word, 1986) 307, sees the singular not as an identifiable individual but as 
the opposition ‘personified as a single number (tic) as in Gal. 5:10 and Col. 2:8.’ 
So many other commentators. 

? See ‘Cephas and Corinth’, in Abraham unser Vater, Festschrift für Otto Michel, ed. 
O. Betz, M. Hengel, P. Schmidt (Leiden/Koln: Brill, 1963) 1-12. 

6 Cf. however Acts 15:7-11, but also Gal. 2:11-14. 
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belong to Paul, Apollos, or Cephas; they belong to you. You belong 
to Christ. If however there was a ‘Christ-party’ there is still much to 
be said for T.W. Manson's judgement.’ ‘I should be very much inclined 
to think that they were groups for whom Christ meant something 
like *God, freedom, and immortality", where *God" means a re- 
fined philosophical monotheism; “freedom” means emancipation from 
the puritanical rigours of Palestinian barbarian authorities into the 
wider air of self-realization; and immortality means the sound Greek 
doctrine as opposed to the crude Jewish notion of the Resurrection.’ 
The difficulty with Manson’s view is that, as a word, Christ, Mes- 
siah, suggests ‘crude’ Judaism as clearly as any single word could do 
(except perhaps Torah). It may be however that the word had be- 
come simply a divine name, detached from its origins in Jewish 
Messianic expectation. 

With these important leading persons may be linked the Corinthian 
tendencies described in ch. 4, to which party slogans would make 
an effective appeal. The Corinthians, it seems, wish to exercise their 
own desire for power by choosing a leader and exalting him above 
other potential leaders. This goes with their adoption of a triumphalist 
realized eschatology (4:8-10), which accompanies their failure to 
recognize that the ‘leaders’ (at least, Paul and Apollos; is it by chance 
and for brevity that Cephas is not mentioned?) are fellow servants 
with cach other and live in humble circumstances. The Corinthian 
church provided good soil for the development of division. 

The first four chapters are evidently of great importance for our 
theme. We know the names of three (four) party leaders (leaders 
perhaps against their own wish) and can form some notion of their 
party lines. 

Chapter 5 begins with a reference to a gross act of immorality on 
the part of two people. Two do not constitute a party, but their action 
was applauded by a group so considerable that Paul can address them 
simply as you. Are you puffed up? Did you not rather go into mourning 
that he who had committed this deed might be taken away from 
you? You is not specified, but can hardly mean the whole commu- 
nity without exception; it therefore represents a party. The church 


7 See T.W. Manson, Studies in the Gospels and Epistles, ed. M. Black, (Manches- 
ter: Manchester University Press, 1962) 207. 

8 For the translation of | Cor. 4:6 see my commentary on 1 Corinthians (Lon- 
don: A. & C. Black, 2nd edition, 1972) 105—7; also B.D.R. & 247, n. 10. 
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should have constituted itself as a court to judge—not outsiders but 
its own members; the party however prevailed, preferring unbridled 
freedom, in regard to sexual relations and perhaps other matters also, 
to discipline. 

The church as a whole however was not averse to litigation. Some 
were involved in suits against fellow Christians and took them for 
adjudication to the civil, that is, to non-Christian courts (6:1,2). This 
to Paul was a double offence against Christian principles. It would 
have been better to accept loss at the hands of a Christian brother 
than to inflict loss upon him; and if some kind of court had to be 
involved it should have been a Christian court. A taste for litigation 
however is hardly the substance of sectarianism, so that though another 
aspect of Corinthian Christian life displeasing to Paul appears here, 
it does not belong in our list of divisive groups. 

Chapter 7, however, is different. In it Paul replies to a letter (7:1) 
which evidently contained a number of topics relevant to marriage. 
The letter itself we do not possess, and therefore cannot tell in what 
terms, whether purely interrogative or disputatious, it was expressed. 
Much turns on the punctuation and interpretation of 7:1. Should 
the words KaAdv ávOpómno yvvoikóc py äntecðar be placed within 
quotation marks? If they should, who was being quoted, by whom? 
The letter writer by Paul? This seems the most probable view. If it 
is correct there was a group at Corinth which believed that Chris- 
tians should not marry. Not only (as Paul had said) is intercourse 
with a prostitute forbidden; so also is marriage if it includes sexual 
union (see 7:3). If, as appears, there was in Corinth a group that 
advocated the free use of sexual capabilities and opportunities, there 
was another that advocated, perhaps required, abstention from 
marriage. This principle is pursued in ch. 7 in a number of aspects 
which there is no space here to deal with in detail. It suffices to observe 
that Paul’s reaction to this principle is that it is good advice (for those 
who can take it) but bad law. The ideal is that everyone should 
continue in that state in which he or she was at conversion; but in 
view of human frailty (7:2) marriage is to be commended. The fact 
that Paul develops his advice to ‘stay as you are’ in other directions 
also confirms his own statement that its basis is eschatological (7:26,31). 
It is enough here to observe that there was a Corinthian group that 
held that marriage was to be avoided. 

Chapter 8 brings us to a theme that has already been mentioned. 
There was in Corinth a party that we may fairly describe as Gnos- 
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tic. They had Gnosis; and they had no regard for those who had it 
not. They come to our notice in relation to the question of food 
sacrificed to idols, and we cannot doubt that their existence presup- 
poses the existence of another group which maintained, You may 
not eat food offered to idols. It is unlikely that a gnostic group con- 
fined its attention to this one element in Christian life. They had 
gnosis about God and Christ (8:6), and no doubt they applied it 
generally. 

It is in ch. 10 that Paul deals a second time with the eating of 
£iógAó0vta. Like the ‘Gnostics’ the 'Sacramentarians' reach more 
or less the right conclusion by a fallacious method. What is to be 
noted here is the existence in Corinth of a group that found a magical 
protective agency in baptism and the Sacred Meal. 

For our present purpose it is convenient to deal with chs. 8 and 
10 together, but Paul had good reason for placing ch. 9 where he 
did.? This chapter may seem to have little that bears on our subject, 
but this 1s not so, and it points forward to 2 Corinthians. Especially 
in 9:1—6 we see a picture of the ‘great apostle'—the sort of apostle 
Paul had made up his mind not to be. Apostles (the word is not defined 
here) have the right (and Paul defends it) to be accompanied on their 
travels by their wives and to be maintained at the expense of the 
churches in which they are at work. The right is supported by rea- 
son, by Old Testament Scripture, and by the teaching of Jesus him- 
self, but Paul has made no use of it lest it should hinder the work of 
the Gospel, which to him is more important than any personal con- 
siderations. Though free of all men he has enslaved himself to all, 
that he may win more of them for Christ. 

Those who accept the privileges that Paul renounces are described 
(8:5) as the other apostles, the Lord's brothers, and Cephas. The name 
Cephas adds nothing to the list; he was an apostle. Specific refer- 
ence was logically unnecessary. It seems likely!? that he is mentioned 
because he and his behaviour were personally known to the 
Corinthians. This recalls the reference in 1:12 to those who say, 
‘I belong to Cephas’, and suggests that the Petrine group may have 
had not a doctrinal but a personal motivation. ‘Peter, the founda- 
tion of the church (contrast 3:10-13), the great apostle, who accepts 


? See my commentary (n. 8) 16f., 200. Paul had good reason for placing ch. 
9 where he did. 
10 See the essay mentioned in n. 5. 
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our service and gives orders that we obey, is the man for us.’ This 
in turn suggests the question, which at this stage it is impossible to 
answer, how far Peter had backing from Jerusalem. Gal. 2:12 seems 
to mean that he accepted orders from James (one of the brothers of 
the Lord, who also enjoyed a privileged life (9:5)). 

In 11:2 1t seems that we return to the letter sent to Paul from 
Corinth. The Corinthians give a good account of themselves. ‘In all 
things we remember you, and we observe the traditions as you handed 
them on to us.' Paul evidently doubts this, and expresses his doubts, 
focused mainly in chs. 11, 12, 14, in relation to the church's gath- 
erings. Over 11:2-16 we need not linger. The paragraph turns mainly 
on the difference between men and women and the way the differ- 
ence should be expressed (and not concealed) in the context of public 
meetings. Evidently there were women who behaved in a way soci- 
ety would associate with men, and men who would correspondingly 
behave like women, growing their hair long and wearing a head- 
covering. It is not clear whether these were the actions of a few 
individuals or arose out of an organized feminist movement. There 
is of course no hard and fast line between the two possibilities, and 
each merges into the other. It will be wise here to keep an open mind. 

Paul moves on (11:17-33) to a new situation in which the divid- 
ing line between two groups is clear; it is not theological but social. 
At least it begins on the social level. The gifts brought for the com- 
mon meal were not shared, so that it is not the Lord’s Supper that 
you eat; each of you eats his own supper, with the result that one 
goes hungry and another gets drunk (11:18—21). This is a social sin; 
in it you despise your impecunious brother, for whom nevertheless 
Christ died. This means however that we are already on the way to 
a theological as well as social and economic difference. The richer 
members are not only segregating themselves in order to enjoy their 
supper. They are denying the universal scope of Christ's death. It 
may be that there is a further point to note. Chapter 10 suggests 
that there were those who felt themselves so well guarded by their 
sacramental immersion and spiritual food and drink that they might 
safely eat £ióoAó0vt0; they were supernaturally protected against 
any evil consequence. The same misplaced confidence probably lies 
behind 11:27-31. So far from taking up spiritual protection (Paul 
says), you are incurring spiritual danger; physical danger too, and 
many are weak and sick and not a few have fallen asleep (v.30). The 
*sacramentarians' (see above) appear again. Paul does not depreci- 
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ate the Christian meal, but attacks its misuse both as an occasion 
for selfish gluttony and as a supposed protection against divine ret- 
ribution. 

Chapter 12 appropriately follows with an exposition of true Christian 
unity. The church is like a body in which the several limbs and organs 
work together in harmony, each performing its own function for the 
good of the whole. Ch. 13 follows even more appropriately, and need 
not be discussed here. Ch. 14 turns from the ideal to the actual. Behind 
the chapter lies a dispute about the relative value of spiritual gifts. 
It appears that there was in Corinth a group that found the most 
significant expression of and the weightiest argument for Christian- 
ity in visible and especially audible manifestations of the work of the 
Spirit. Speaking with tongues was particularly important. Paul does 
not deny that it is or may be a genuine gift of the Spirit; indeed he 
himself speaks with tongues more than any of them (14:18). But it 
is something that should be practised between a man and God, an 
individual phenomenon that does nothing to build up the church as 
a whole. Hence, in the assembly I would rather speak five words 
with my mind, that I might instruct others, than tens of thousands 
of words in a tongue (14:19). This is the principle; practical advice 
follows in vv.26—40. It probably goes too far to say that there was a 
charismatic party in Corinth; but there were a good many charismatics, 
and they had much in common. 

Chapter 15 contains important material. The two references to 
Adam (15:22 and 15:45) were mentioned above. They seem to arise 
from two groups, of which one reached the sceptical conclusion, 
&váotacic veKp@v ovK Éottv—it does not happen (they may have 
preferred the notion of immortality), the other the not necessarily 
sceptical question, n@¢ &yetpovrat ot vexpoi; We can hardly claim 
that there were two anti-resurrection parties, but there was at least 
one. Again, there were those who held that Paul was no apostle, or 
at best a worthless one (15:8,9). Correspondingly, the vital qualifi- 
cation of Cephas, and of his notable Jerusalem colleague James, is 
given in traditional words at 15:5,7. Not only Cephas but James also 
precedes Paul in the list of resurrection appearances. 

In ch. 16 the reference (v.12) to Apollos may show some sensitiv- 
ity on Paul's part: he does not wish anyone in Corinth to think that 
he has in any way prevented Apollos from visiting them. In fact Paul 
has begged him to go to Corinth. It was his own choice (or perhaps 
God's will—®éAnua) not to go. There is here nothing solid enough 
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to build on, though it agrees with the suggestion of chs. 1—3, that 
Apollos was by some looked up to as a leader, and that Paul was on 
closer terms with Apollos than with Cephas. 

It is now time to make a list of the groups and tendencies that we 
have observed and to attempt an analysis of it, remembering that 
any such attempt must be conjectural and hypothetical and that 
members of the church may have belonged to more than one party. 

(1) A Paul party—I belong to Paul 
) An Apollos party—1 belong to Apollos 
) A Cephas party—1 belong to Cephas 
) A Christ party—I belong to Christ. The existence of such a 

party must be considered doubtful. See above, pp. 289f. 

(5) A sexual freedom party—we boast of our freedom (5:2). See 
also ch. 7. 

(6) A celibate party—it is good for a man not to touch a woman 
(ch. 7). 

(7) ‘Gnostic’ freedom to eat food sacrificed to idols. 

(8) 'Sacramentarian' freedom to eat food sacrificed to idols. 

(9) Some abstain from eating food sacrificed to idols. 

(10) A Cephas, James, and Jerusalem party. Ch. 9. 

(11) The rich and the poor. 

(12) The charismatics (but it is doubtful whether these constituted 
a party) 

(13) Doubters of the resurrection (possibly of two kinds). 


How far is it possible to put together any of these groups and ten- 
dencies? Only in a way both conjectural and loose; anything less 
characteristic of the church in Corinth than a neatly ordered set of 
party lists is difficult to conceive. 

We may begin with the Apollos party, who, we may guess, exag- 
gerated a legitimate element in Apollos’ teaching into the stress on 
wisdom that appears in chs. 2 and 3. They are also the most prob- 
able defenders of freedom to eat £i69Aó0v1a on the ground of the 
knowledge they possessed—yv@otg was not far from copia. Apollos 
was, according to Acts 18:24, àvrjp Adytos, and Aóyvog may mean 
eloquent. Eloquence was practised in the courts, and there may be a 
connection with those who were ready—too ready in Paul's view— 
to take their differences to pagan courts. We may perhaps add some 
of those who doubted the resurrection, not because they believed 
that the death of the body was the end of everything but because 
they preferred to believe in the immortality of an immaterial soul. 
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This makes a considerable list (2,6,8,14) and it would be wrong to 
ascribe all the errors involved to Apollos personally; though it 1s possible 
that he failed to keep some of his wilder adherents under control. 
Their errors, moreover, were for the most part exaggerations of virtues. 
They were right about food sacrificed to idols, wrong so far as they 
forgot their colleagues who lacked gnosis. Eloquence is a useful gift 
for Christians. And Paul, who believed im the resurrection of the body, 
thought not of a natural but of a spiritual body (1 Cor. 15:44). 

So much for the Apollos party. We will continue with the named 
leaders. ‘I belong to Cephas, said some—understandably, for he was 
the church's link not only with its mother, Judaism, but with Jesus 
himself. “You are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church.’ 
They knew this saying, and Paul probably thought that they made 
too much of it (3:11). Cephas is mentioned again, at 9:5, together 
with the other apostles, Palestinian Jews, no doubt, and with the Lord's 
brothers, who would of course include James. These were the great 
apostles, who knew and accepted the deference and privileges to which 
an apostle was entitled. We should probably take Peter to have been 
the leader of the party that thought that et8@A6Ovta should be for- 
bidden. He is represented in a different light at the Council of Acts 
15, but in Acts 10 he declares that he has never touched unclean 
food, and at Antioch, under pressure from James, he had withdrawn 
from table fellowship with Gentile Christians (Gal. 2:12). 

If ‘I belong to Christ’ is to be taken as representing a party, and 
if T.W. Manson's suggestion (above, p. 290) is correct, the party may 
be taken to include the celibates (7:1; cf. 8:26), also conceivably, by 
a complicated argument, those who found in prostitutes an outlet, 
alternative to marriage, for their sexual desires (6:18-20; 5:2,9-13). 

Identifications become more doubtful when we have no names to 
guide us. The sexual freedom party may belong not with the Christ 
party but with the sacramentarian acceptance of e£ióoAó0vta. Paul's 
Old Testament analogy includes not only eating and drinking but 
also fornication (10:8). He reminds the immoral persons in Corinth 
that they could not claim that they were protected from punishment 
for their immorality by the sacraments they had received; remem- 
ber the 23,000 who died in one day! The rich, who enjoyed their 
own supper rather than the Lord's, were presumably a group so- 
cially rather than theologically defined, though their social approach 
to the supper had a theological implication: ph dtaxpivev tò oôpa 
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(11:29). The greedy and selfish rich man does not perceive that the 
significance of the meal is to be found in the body of Christ (in the 
various meanings of this term) rather than in the tasty dishes he has 
been careful to provide for himself.!! In the church's fellowship meal 
he has substituted magic for loving concern. The charismatics do 
not constitute a party, though there seems to be a possibility that 
they will swamp the church meeting. They may have been distrib- 
uted among various groups. 

There is nothing like 1 Corinthians in the Pauline corpus, no other 
letter 1n which Paul moves from one practical matter to another, 
sometimes answering questions addressed to him in a letter, some- 
times dealing with matters he has heard of in other ways. The Galatians 
no doubt had other problems, some of which can be detected in their 
epistle, but it is dominated by the great peril of the demand for 
circumcision and the observance of the Law. The Philippian church 
also is threatened from without. The letter contains exhortations to 
humility and unity, but these relate mainly to a general condition of 
self-opinionatedness. Ephesians and Colossians, both doubtfully from 
Paul’s hand, both contain sets of household rules, but the husbands, 
wives, parents, children, masters, slaves, addressed do not constitute 
parties; nor does the primitive gnosticism that may be detected behind 
Colossians. | and 2 Thessalonians (the latter improbably Paul’s work) 
contain a good deal of incidental information about the church in 
Thessalonica, and in fact these two letters come in this respect closer 
to l and 2 Corinthians than any others in the Pauline corpus. There 
is an implicit question about Paul's eschatology (1 Thess. 4:13-18; 
cf. 2 Thess. 2:1,2). There is advice about marriage which may im- 
ply that Paul has heard that all is not well in that area (1 Thess. 4:3- 
8). Paul recalls that he has put no pressure on the Thessalonians though 
as an apostle he might legitimately have done so (1 Thess. 2:7). In 
addition there are general words of comfort and exhortation. 

But not even here is there anything quite like 1 Corinthians. Even 
when we turn to 2 Corinthians"? the first impression is of difference. 


!! Many interpretations of uù StaKxpivev tò oôpa have been given; for a sketch 
see my commentary (n. 8) 274ff. I am here broadening somewhat, but not devel- 
oping, the interpretation given there. See, among many other works, G.D. Fee, 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NICNT, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 563f.; 
H.-J. Klauck, Herrenmahl und Hellenistischer Kult (Münster: Aschendorff, 1982) 326f. 

1? Probably two letters, chs. 10-13 being written somewhat later than chs. 1- 
9. 
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There is in 2 Corinthians no specific reference to parties under 
the names of Paul, Apollos, Cephas, and Christ.!? We hear of no 
gross case of fornication, or of litigiousness. No problems are raised 
regarding marriage, or the eating of et8mA0Ovuta. People are not said 
to speak with tongues.!* Rich and poor do not separate on economic 
or social grounds. Paul can affirm (5:10) that we must all appear before 
the judgement seat of Christ, and does not have to explain what he 
means. At a first reading of the epistle it might appear that the 
problems that underlie 1 Corinthians had disappeared. This seems 
improbable; at the end of the first century the Corinthians were still 
a divided church.!° Had the old problems lost their importance 
through the emergence of a new and more dangerous problem? This 
is nearer to the truth. What is to be seen in 2 Corinthians is a vio- 
lent personal attack on Paul. The party that appears most clearly is 
an Anti-Paul party. Anti-Pauline activity takes several forms. 1° 

(1) In ch. 1 Paul is blamed for changing his travel plans. He is a 
fickle person whose word cannot be believed. He had expressed the 
intention of paying a double visit to Corinth, on his way to Macedonia, 
and again on his way back. He had not done so. But it was precisely 
in order to spare the Corinthians (1:23) that he had changed his plan. 
Some however, if not all the Corinthians, had taken the opportu- 
nity to accuse him of double talk. 

(2) Chapter 2 refers to an unhappy event in Corinth which had 
elicited from Paul a stern letter, of which no copy has survived.!’ As 
Paul writes he is able to express the hope that the matter is ended. 
It was, it seems, not a Corinthian but a visitor to Corinth who had 
in some way hurt, injured or insulted, Paul; but Paul had forgiven 
him, and those Corinthians who had failed to take his part, and he 
evidently now believed that the church as a whole was on his side. 
The grief he had caused by his letter was a godly grief (7:10), and 
it had done good. 

(3) After his extraordinary but serious assertion (2:17) that the 


13 Unless at 10:7 there is a special claim to belong to Christ; see below, p. 300. 

14 Some see in 5:13 (€€éotnpev) a reference to Paul's own ability to speak with 
tongues or see visions. 

15 See 1 Clement 47:5-7. 

16 For many details see my and other commentaries. For a clear statement of 
a ‘pessimistic’ view of chs. 10—13 see B. Corsani, La Seconda Lettera at Corinzi, Guida 
alla lettera (Turin: Claudiana, 2000) 33-5. 

17 Unless, as some think, in 2 Corinthians 10-13. This view is improbable. 
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majority of preachers water down, adulterate, the word of God, and 
possibly with the same preachers in mind, Paul observes that, un- 
like others, he does not come armed with commendatory letters 
designed to establish his status as a true apostle. He has and needs 
no such letter. The Corinthians are his letter; that is, his authority 
as an apostle is established not by commendation from Jerusalem or 
elsewhere but by the fruit of his evangelistic ministry. It is suggested, 
though hardly proved, by 3:4-18, that the commended but not 
commendable preachers are Judaizers. 

(4) In the intervening chapters there is much that throws light on 
the relation between Paul and the Corinthians—he hopes that their 
own consciences will show them the truth, with no self-commenda- 
tion on his part (5:11,12), and urges them to be whole-heartedly sincere 
in their Christian life (6:14—16)— but the unhappy incident at Corinth 
and the sorrowful letter reappear in ch. 7. It seems, and this is in 
agreement with ch. 2 (see above), that a visitor to Corinth had at- 
tacked Paul, and that the Corinthians, impressed by this man's cre- 
dentials and aggressive, self-assertive, manner, had not defended their 
own apostle as they should have done. The injured person (7:12) is 
almost certainly Paul; the injurious one (also 7:12) is not named, and 
we are left to guess both his identity and the source of his creden- 
tials. He, and others like him, had not finished with Corinth. There 
is a short interval between the writing of chs. 1-9 and chs. 10-13; 
the situation in Corinth has deteriorated. 

(5) When Paul resumes there again appears to be an individual at 
the heart of an anti-Pauline movement. There is certainly a plural- 
ity of false apostles, evil workers who disguise themselves as apostles 
of Christ. In fact, though they represent themselves as ministers of 
righteousness, they are ministers of Satan (11:13,15). They are not 
themselves the great Jerusalem apostles!? but appear to be in some 
relation with them. It may be (though this can be no more than a 
guess) that they carried commendatory letters (see above) from these 
men—the Pillars of Gal. 2:9. Certainly in 2 Corinthians Paul treats 
these ‘super-apostles’ (11:5; 12:11) with the same irony that he uses 
in Galatians. What we should note here, however, is a sequence of 


1? Opinions on this matter differ, but it still seems to me quite impossible that 
Paul should describe the same group as servants of Satan (11:15) and servants of 
Christ (11:23). See p. 302, and especially E. Kasemann in VW 41 (1942) 33-71, 
and the reprinted article, Die Legitimitdt des Apostels (Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche 
Buchgesellschaft, 1956). 
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passages in which Paul refers to a single person. 

10:7: If anyone is confident with regard to himself that he belongs 
to Christ, let him consider again by himself that as he belongs to 
Christ, so also do we. 

10:10,11 ‘His letters’, he says, ‘are weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence is weak and his speech excites contempt.' Let the 
man who says that kind of thing... 

11:4: If your visitor proclaims another Jesus, whom we did not pro- 
claim, or you receive a different Spirit, which you did not receive, 
or a different Gospel, which you did not accept, then you put up 
with him all right! 

'That an anti-Pauline group had a leader who took a particularly 
active line against Paul recalls the groups of 1 Cor. 1:12. Among 
those mentioned there the only possible anti-Pauline leader is Cephas. 
Cephas is scarcely mentioned by Paul except in disagreement; but 
his place is with the Pillars in Jerusalem. He is not the one who 
preaches a different Jesus, and we must in the end be content not to 
know the name of the man who was. 

We may however consider the effect and content of his work and 
the outcome of his mission in Corinth. He contributed to the ques- 
tion, Who or what is an apostle? How may one be recognized? It is, 
as I have said, most improbable that the Corinthians had no new 
questions to ask about marriage, that none of them was fascinated 
by questions of wisdom and gnosis, that they had unanimously de- 
cided to eat (or not to eat) etdmAd8vta, and to keep speaking with 
tongues within limits. They may well have been dissatisfied with the 
answers they received from Paul. What, they might ask, does the 
man, who cannot even make travel plans and stick to them, want us 
to do? Are we, for example, to eat €i8@Ad8vta or not? He tells us 
that an idol is nothing, that what is sacrificed to the idol is nothing, 
that we do not need to make anxious inquiries in the market place 
or at the table of a friend. But then he tells us that we must consider 
the conscience of our fellow Christians. What? Go round the church 
asking one after another, Will it trouble your conscience if I eat meat 
from the temple of Isis? Must I submit a menu to the church meet- 
ing? Again, what does he want us to do about marriage? He wishes 
all to be like himself, unmarried. But he tells us that because of cases 
of fornication we had better be married. He tells us that some men 
and women living celibate lives under the same roof should stay as 
they are, others that they should marry. He tells us that he speaks 
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with tongues more than any of us, but would rather speak five ra- 
tional words than tens of thousands in a tongue. He assumes that 
we have been baptized, and thanks God he baptized none of us (or 
very few). He speaks to us in solemn words about the Lord's Sup- 
per, but assures us that no amount of spiritual bread and wine will 
keep us from sin and the consequent destruction. 

They could and no doubt did continue in doubt and disputation 
on these and other matters, and it would be understandable if they 
drew the conclusion, This is no apostle for us. We want one who 
knows his own mind and will make up our minds for us. And it would 
be well if one should appear to offer himself, or perhaps impose himself, 
as the desired authoritative apostle. It is not surprising that this false 
apostle should attack Paul on the grounds of his weakness. It 1s easy 
to add the unexpressed supplement to 10:10,11 (quoted above). He 
(singular), the anti-Pauline leader, says, his letters are weighty and 
powerful, but his bodily presence is weak and his speech excites 
contempt. It is likely enough that he added, I do not write letters; 
I am here in person, and know how to impose myself and my will 
on the community. I am not their slave (4:5); they are mine and I 
am their lord (1:24). I am Christ's man, for I am from Jerusalem 
and bear a commendatory letter from the chief apostles (10:7; 3:1), 
the true and authoritative witnesses of the resurrection (1 Cor. 15:5- 
9). Paul indeed, driven from pillar to post, may have reached Corinth 
before I did, but I have now come to take over and do for you what 
he could never do (10:13-18). Moreover, I see visions; I tread the 
way of heaven (12:1—5). Over against this Paul will boast but only 
of his weakness—his failure to meet the demands of his Corinthian 
people, to whom, when they asked for strength and a show of strength, 
he could offer only weakness and a show of weakness. It was his way 
of following Jesus, who was crucified because of his weakness but 
lives because of God's power (13:4). In Corinth, if he visits Corinth 
again, he can expect only humiliation (12:21), but this will be the 
scene on which Christ's power is revealed. The argument is compli- 
cated and difficult, the more complicated because Paul did not know!? 
the extent of the backing that his opponent, and his opponent’s 
colleagues, were receiving from the Peter, James, John group (the 


19 Tt is clear that Paul believed that the super-apostles (11:5; 12:11) had some- 
thing to do with the matter; this is why they are mentioned. If he had known that 
they were fully supportive of the false apostles (11:13) he would have used stron- 
ger language. See n. 4. 
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Pillars of Gal. 2:9) in Jerusalem. It is impossible to identify ‘false 
apostles, servants of Satan' with 'super-apostles', who are not only 
Hebrews, Israelites, and seed of Abraham, but also servants of Christ 
(11:22f.). But if the false apostles were able, whether falsely or with 
some truth, to claim the support of these Jerusalem authorities, Paul's 
difficulties in combating them would be greatly increased, and the 
Corinthians would find it hard to know whom to believe, especially 
in view of the fact that the false apostles seem to have given them 
the kind of apostleship that pleased them and could provide authori- 
tative answers to their questions. 

It seems that we have an account of Paul's opponent (6 &pxónuevoc, 
11:4) that not only satisfies Paul's description of him and fits the 
account of Paul's dispute with him, including its often confusing 
references to the Jerusalem apostles, but also accounts for the disap- 
pearance of the detailed disputes and directions regarding particu- 
lar points of Christian belief and behaviour which occupy a great 
deal of 1 Corinthians. ‘We Christians no longer need to think for 
ourselves and ask questions about marriage, £ióoAó0vta, tongues, 
and the like; it suffices that we take our orders from our great apostle. 
We know now what apostleship means.’ And Paul knew that he was 
dealing with a church in its death-throes. Could even the authority 
God had given him for building them up, not for throwing them 
down, save them (2 Cor. 13:10)? 


VISIONS AND REVELATIONS OF THE LORD 
(2 CORINTHIANS 12:1-10) 


Michael D. Goulder 


Margaret is not only the gentlest, most generous and humblest of 
my friends and colleagues; she is also a formidably learned, careful 
and balanced exegete. Her ICC commentary on H Corinthians has 
taken more than two decades to write, and it will stand for at least 
a century. It is a treasure-chest of things old and new; wheat is 
regularly sifted from chaff; and no one enjoys disagreeing with it. 
But over the difficult and important passage 2 Cor 12:1-10 she breaks 
a lance with me, and a response here may be a testimony to the 
seriousness with which I treat her comments. What is so nice is that 
her fair-minded criticisms have forced me to reconsider, improve, 
and now to restate my solution. 

Our disagreement here is considerable. Margaret thinks (with almost 
all critics, alive and dead) that the “man in Christ” who is ravished 
to heaven is Paul, and I do not. She has discussed the matter in a 
paper given to the Leuven Colloquium in 1994,! and in the second 
volume of her commentary, pp. 772-832? I will treat the issue in 
three parts. First I will reproduce Margaret's translation with brief 
glosses summarizing her own interpretations, taken from her exegesis; 
and will append a series of questions which are raised by this 
exposition. Then I will offer my own alternative view, with some 
responses to Margaret's criticisms. Finally I will try to broaden the 
discussion, so as to show that my own perspective is the more plausible. 


(1) Margaret’s Interpretation 


“Boasting is necessary”, in order to counter a further attack on Paul’s 
apostolic authority. “It is not expedient, but I will come to visions 


! “Paul’s Journey to Paradise: Some Exegetical Issues in 2 Cor 12, 2-4”, in R. 
Bieringer ed. The Corinthian Correspondence (BETL 125; Leuven: Peeters, 1996) 347- 
363. 

2 The Second Epistle to the Corinthians I/II (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994/ 
2000). 
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and revelations of the Lord"—two words covering the same 
experiences, visions of Christ, since it has been alleged that he had 
none. “I know a man in Christ” (a Christian); Paul is speaking of 
himself, but uses the third person, partly because in such an ecstasy 
there is a sense of self-transcendence, and partly also to avoid giving 
the impression of egocentric arrogance. “Fourteen years ago" is 
specified partly for factuality; but partly perhaps because the vision 
had been associated with the first coming of the thorn in the flesh. 

*Whether in the body I do not know or out of the body I do not 
know (God knows)": Jewish visionaries sometimes seem ambivalent, 
e.g. | Enoch 71:1—5, and Paul shares this ambivalence. “That such 
a man was caught up to the third heaven”, that is the highest heaven, 
as we find in the Testament of Levi 2—3 (a-text), before the sevenfold 
heaven schema became normative. “And I know that such a man— 
whether in the body or apart from the body I know not (God knows)”: 
the same single experience is described in almost identical words. 
“That he was caught up to paradise”, that is to the third heaven, as 
in 2 Enoch 8:1. There stood the divine Throne, and Paul will have 
seen the Glory of God in the form of Christ (cf. 4:6). “And heard 
unutterable words, which it is not lawful for a man to speak": that 
is the name of God, perhaps sung repeatedly by the angels, or some 
such divine mysteries. “On behalf of such a person I will boast, but 
on my own behalf I will not boast", again distancing himself from 
the transcendent person of the rapture. “Except of my weaknesses": 
Paul goes on to speak of “the extraordinary quality of the revelations” 
he had had, in consequence of which God had given him the thorn, 
to humble him. 

This seems to me as strong a case as can be made for the standard 
interpretation, but it raises a number of questions: — 

(i) Is it plausible that Paul's critics could have said, “And furthermore 
he has had no visionary experiences of Christ? Would Paul not have 
been expected immediately to reply, *No visionary experiences! I 
have seen the Lord! I was one of the original apostolic witnesses to 
whom the risen Christ appeared! You have known this from the 
beginning" (1 Cor 9:2; 15:8). As in fact Paul does not make this reply, 
he clearly understood óntaoíag kai anoKaAvyets Kvpiov to mean 
something different. 

(ii) The use of modern psychology is appealing, to explain the “man 
in Christ”, but it is flawed in the context. It truly is a skilled business 
to “boast” without giving the impression of egocentric arrogance; 
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but if one leans too far to avoiding the second, one will hardly be 
understood. If his critics said, “Paul has never had a vision of Christ", 
and he replied, “I know a man who had one fourteen years ago”, 
they would inevitably say, “Just as we said! He has never had one 
himself’—particularly when he goes on to say that he will boast of 
such a man, but not of himself! It might be different if Paul on other 
occasions spoke of himself in this way; but he never does—nor, so 
far as I know, does anyone else in ancient times, for many have tried 
to find parallels, and none is cited. Margaret adduces Baruch’s remark 
following his vision, cited by Furnish,’ “And when I came to myself, 
I praised God" (3 Apoc. Baruch [Greek] 17:3). But then Baruch has 
described his experience in the first person throughout, and any one 
might say after a slight shock, let alone a vision of the Almighty, 
“When I came to myself...” 

(ui) There is something peculiar about the vision as recounted. 
Margaret gives no real explanation of why the whole “in the body/ 
out of the body" rigmarole is repeated, or of why the ambivalent 
nature of the experience is relevant here. We have many accounts 
of apocalyptic visions, and normally the climax of the experience is 
the vision of the Merkabah. Also there is commonly an angelus interpres 
who shows the saint the secrets of heaven—the store-houses of snow, 
or the future of mankind, or the fate of the wicked—and the point 
of the vision is to pass this information on. The present account is 
rather bathetic. The man was ravished, to the third heaven, to 
paradise: but then he saw nothing, and what he heard cannot be 
told. There must be some reason for this. 


(2) An Alternative View 


Point (i) above seems to dispose of the “visions of Christ" interpretation; 
but Paul responds to the criticism with what looks like the standard 
beginning of a vision of the Glory of God on the Throne. We must 
assume that the response in some measure answered the attack, and 
this then implies that the critics were speaking about visions and 
revelations of God. It is no use going through Paul's use of the 
anarthrous genitive kuptov. He is citing his opponents, and they may 
well have used kvpiov to mean of the LORD (God), like the LXX &yyeAXog 


3 V.P. Furnish, ZI Corinthians (Anchor Bible 32A; New York/ London/ Toronto/ 
Sydney/ Auckland: Doubleday, 1984) 543. 
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kvpíov, ó60g kvpiov, which are used or cited in the NT. dxoxdAvyts 
is used with an objective genitive (“a revelation of Jesus Christ”) in 
2 Thess 1:7, 1 Pet 1:7, 13; 4:13; so the Greek of the attack might 
mesh happily with Paul’s response: both refer to visions of God. 

But what about the move into the third person? The NT Church 
tended to send its missionaries in twos and threes. The Jewish 
Christians of 11:22 are a group, and Paul writes his Second Epistle 
as from himself and Timothy, while repeatedly associating himself 
with Titus. In the long apologia of 10:1—12:13 he uses the first person 
singular when he is speaking of his letters, his policy of working, his 
sufferings, his revelations; but almost through the whole of ch. 10 
and in some other verses, he uses the first person plural. It is at least 
an open possibility that this “we” is intended as a genuine plural; 
and that just as Paul speaks genially of his rivals as ministers of Satan, 
so did they return the compliment. In that case, they might easily 
have said, “This Paul has never had a vision of the Merkabah, and 
nor have any of his Timothys, Tituses and the rest”. Since we do not have 
direct access to the critics’ attack, we are obliged to infer its form, 
as before, from Paul's response; and this will then give satisfying sense. 
Paul replies, *Oh yes, we have: a friend of mine had just the experience 
in A.D 41". 

The response is weak, and that is because he is in a situation of 
embarrassing weakness. The new missionaries are full of their 
Merkabah-visions, whereas Paul never had such a thing himself, nor 
have any of his colleagues for more than a decade. Hence in the 
first place his reluctance to “boast”: he has not the least objection to 
thanking God that he speaks in tongues more than all the Corinthians 
(1 Cor 14:18), or saying that he worked more effectively than all the 
apostles (1 Cor 15:10). But visions of God are a competition he cannot 
win, so he starts off, “It is not expedient”, that is, it is unspiritual. 

This gambit, of decrying the whole idea, serves his purpose 
throughout. The repetition of so much in vv. 2-4, with its “I do not 
know—God knows", sounds bad-tempered; it recalls Gal 2:6, “But 
from those who were supposed to be something —whatever they were 
makes no difference to me; God is no respecter of persons". It was 
unclear what happened in a Throne-vision. The seer was ravished 
to heaven, but then his companions could see his body with them 
throughout. However such visionaries might speak of falling on their 
faces or raising their hands. No doubt such problems were discussed 
at Corinth, and Paul is happy to exploit this. “Whether in the body 
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I do not know or out of the body I do not know (God knows)...whether 
in the body or apart from the body I do not know (God knows)": 
the whole business is presumptuous and a muddle. These things do 
not happen very often, and one cannot but suspect either self-deception 
or fraud. 

This then accounts also for the half-hearted (and polemical) way 
in which the vision is described. Of course Paul's friend was not only 
ravished to paradise but saw the Throne, and the divine Glory seated 
thereon; but mentioning all that would only play into the hands of 
the new missionaries—it would fascinate the congregation and glorify 
the experience and give them importance. So only enough 1s said to 
make a reasonable minimum “boast”. Paul knew the man, he was 
a Christian, it happened at a remembered date. He knows he was 
really taken to the highest heaven, to paradise, and heard certain 
secret things. But for the rest he does not know, and nor does anyone 
else: they are God’s secret. 

The polemic comes through more clearly in the final clause, “and 
he heard ppnta pryata, unutterable utterances which it is not 
permitted for a man to speak”. The insistent double prohibition at 
once suggests that someone else has been uttering words which they 
have heard in a vision, and that this is a dangerous practice. It was 
in fact a simple way of manipulating church opinion in NT times, 
and was freely practised by both sides. In the first three chapters of 
the Apocalypse, John sees a vision of Christ telling him to warn the 
Asian churches against various Nicolaitans, Jezebels, Balaams, etc. 
Col 2:18 tries to protect the simple against such fast footwork: “Do 
not let anyone disqualify you, wanting to do so through asceticism 
and the worship of angels, taking his stand on what he has seen, 
vainly puffed up by fleshly thinking”. Here the “anyone” is a Jewish 
Christian who in 2:16 has been “judging” the Pauline congregation 
over food-laws and the Jewish calendar (festivals, new moon, sabbath). 
An attempt is being made to drive out (“disqualify”) anyone who 
would not accept Jewish lore, just as John does with Jewish Christians 
in Apoc 2-3. They try to do this by appealing to their spiritual 
experiences. They have gone in for fasts and other ascetic practices 
(tanevvoopoovvn), and have witnessed the worship of angels before 
the divine Throne; they have taken their stand on such visions (à 
£ópaxev), and pronounced angelic judgement on anyone who ventures 
to dissent—again, just like John the Seer. 
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Paul is not standing for this sort of moral blackmail, so he makes 
a virtue of the colourlessness of his friend's experience. Of course 
he heard important mysteries, or he would never have been carried 
up there in the first place: but he behaved properly and kept his 
mouth shut, unlike some other people who blurt out a lot of things 
they claim to have heard—a practice which is absolutely forbidden. 

Paul now seals off his friend's story with the clear distinction which 
has caused so much embarrassment: “On behalf of such a man 
I will boast, but on my own behalf I will not boast—except of my 
weaknesses". I have remarked on the skill it takes to combine boasting 
with giving the impression of humility, but Paul is a master of the 
technique, and those who give courses in assertiveness could learn 
a thing or two from him. He starts from an apparently hopeless 
position. He is up against a group of hostile critics who have had 
visions of the divine Glory, an accepted sign of blessing and authority, 
while Paul has had nothing of the kind. But he makes one telling 
point after another. The whole business of boasting is unspiritual 
and disgusting. One of his colleagues has in fact had a vision in the 
highest heaven. Disputes about whether these things happen in the 
body or out of the body are vapid: only God knows about such matters. 
Paul’s friend heard divine mysteries, but it is strictly forbidden to 
mention such things on earth—unlike some who try to use their 
“revelations” to exclude other Christians. And finally—actually Paul 
has had a lot of revelations himself (on earth (Gal 1:12, 16; 2:2; 1 
Cor 9:1; 14:26) like others during worship), such an excess (nepon) 
in fact that he had to be given a thorn in the flesh to stop him from 
getting above himself. Of course he only mentioned the multitude 
of revelations in order to say about the thorn.* 


* I have made two changes in this exposition, as against the versions in “Vi- 
sion and Knowledge," JSNT 56 (1994) 53-71, and in Paul and the Competing Mission 
at Corinth (Peabody MA: Hendrickson, 2001), both thanks to Margaret's critique. 
I suggested then that visions and revelations were different things, and that visions 
implied visions in heaven: they are in fact two sides of the same coin, and what 
makes them visions in heaven is that they are visions of the Lord (God). 1 also of- 
fered no explanation of why Paul should be attacked for lacking such an experi- 
ence, and should then reply with a story about someone else: but in fact the re- 
sponse implies an attack on Paul and his colleagues. 
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(3) Pauline Opposition to Visions 


Even in 1 Corinthians there are signs that other groups are appealing 
to visions of God, and that Paul is resistant to this. In ch. 2 they 
claim to have certain knowledge. This seems to be rooted in visionary 
experience, for he contests such knowledge with a (modified) citation 
from Isa 64:4, *What eye has not seen and ear has not heard, and 
has not arisen upon the heart of man". These things, he says, God 
has revealed to us through the Spirit, even the deep things of God 
(tà Bá8n tod 0700). Such “deep things" are sometimes thought to 
imply the experiences of visionaries,? who, in a Jewish technical term, 
“went down" (yarad) for their visions. Paul says that such visions were 
not the way: God has simply revealed to Christians every profound 
truth about the Godhead by the Spirit—eye has not seen it. 

One could not aspire to a vision of the Throne without ascesis, 
and I have noted the mention of tare1vodpoovvn in Col 2:18. A 
significant element in this was sexual abstinence. Moses told the people 
not to go near a woman before the revelation on Sinai (Exod 19:15), 
and David assured Ahimelech that the young men had kept themselves 
from women before accepting the shewbread. The requirement of 
sexual abstinence by Paul's opponents in 1 Cor 7 is all part of their 
aspiration to be “spiritual”, and this again links back to 1 Cor 2: 
spiritual people do not touch women, and so are ready to know the 
deep things of God. 

We seem to have echoes of the same aspirations in 2 Cor 3:1—4.6. 
Paul is not content just to contrast the old dispensation on Sinai with 
the new one in Christ (3:1—11). There is also an extended disputation 
about the veil which Moses wore on Sinai, and the relative glory of 
the two covenants. l'or some reason Paul is blatantly unfair in his 
account of this. He says, “Moses put a veil on his face that the sons 
of Israel might not look on the end of what was passing away" (13); 
in fact Moses put the veil on because his face shone from the reflection 
of the divine glory, with which he had been communing in the Tent 
(Exod 34:35). Now Paul concludes the discussion in ch. 3: “But we 
all with unveiled face reflecting the glory of the Lord are transformed 
into the same image from glory to glory, as from the Lord the Spirit". 

This seems to give us the key to what the chapter is about. The 
new missionaries have come with their letters (3:1—3), insisting on 


? H. Räisänen, “The Nicolaitans: Apoc. 2; Acta 6," ANRW 2.26. 2, pp. 1602- 
44, here 1617, with a list of supporting scholars. 
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the observance of the Law; but they also maintain that they have 
had experiences similar to Moses, in which they have seen the Glory 
of God; for this is implied in their challenge to which Paul replies in 
12:1—5. But the context here suggests more: that they claimed that 
their faces had been transformed into a glory like his. As in 2 Cor 
12:1-10, Paul does his best to cry down the whole business: it was 
a dispensation of death, of condemnation; Moses only wore the veil 
to stop people seeing how evanescent the shining was. But then he 
makes the telling contrast. They claim to have had the special privilege 
of seeing the Glory, they were transformed, their faces shone, they 
had to put on a veil, did they? “But we all (nueig è mavtec)...”, we 
ordinary Christians can achieve the same as them through the Spirit. 
Moses spoke face to face with the Lord God: we have the Lord the 
Spirit. He reflected the divine glory and was transformed physically, 
with a veil over his face; we reflect the glory of the Lord the Spirit, 
and are transformed spiritually into the same image as he was. In 
this we go from glory to glory, and need no veil. The *But we all" 
only makes sense as a contrast with grandiose claims of Moses-type 
privilege by Paul's rivals. 

This seems then to be confirmed in 4:1-6. Paul has forsworn all 
trickery of which he has been accused; if, as they say, his version of 
the gospel is obscure, “veiled”, that is because the devil his blinded 
them, “lest the light of the glory of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should enlighten them. For we do not proclaim ourselves, but Jesus 
Christ as Lord, and ourselves your slaves through Jesus". 

It is the same polemical background which gives sense to these 
verses. It is the rival missionaries who say Paul's gospel is veiled; he 
retorts that they are blinded, and are perishing. The issuc is still about 
the glory and the image of God, as it was in ch. 3.; and now the 
linking y&p implies a contrast on another level. Paul and his fellow- 
missionaries do not proclaim themselves but Jesus Christ as Lord, 
as opposed (we must presume) to his rivals who do proclaim themselves, 
and by no means regard themselves as slaves (600A01) of other 
Christians—indeed Paul says elsewhere that they enslave them 
(katadovAot, 11.20)! It is easy to think that they proclaim themselves 
as visionaries who have seen the Glory of God, and expect deference. 
No, says Paul, our authority comes not from special visions of the 
Throne; it comes from having believed “the gospel of the glory of 
Christ who is the image of God". The gospel is not about having 
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seen the kabod, the Glory of God: it is about the coming of the glory 
of Christ into our world—he is himself the image of God. 

The final mysterious sentence of the section also makes sense in 
this polemical context: *Because it is God who said, From darkness 
light will shine, who shone in our hearts for the illumination of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ". We are 
the true evangelists, not these arrogant newcomers; because all depends 
on God who said (Isa 9:2), “Light will shine"—3it is not a matter of 
some visionary who says with his eyes shut, “Out of darkness light 
will shine". We ordinary Christians have all received the illumination 
of the gospel, and that gives us true experience of the Glory of God, 
which has been made known to us in the face of Jesus Christ. Once 
more we are having to fill in the other side of a disputation; but the 
surprising, “It is God who said”, implies that someone else has been 
claiming to say it, and “the Glory of God" suggests who it is who 
has been doing so. 

The Pauline movement is resistant to visionary claims elsewhere 
in the New Testament, as we may tell from repeated emphatic denials. 
I will mention only two further authors, the Pastor and John. 1 Tim 
6:16 speaks of God as *he who alone has immortality, who dwells 
in light unapproachable, whom none of humankind has seen, nor 
can see". Of course the sentiment is a truism, for which parallels are 
available in Jewish literature: but why is there a triple negative? God 
dwells in light ànpócvtov, unapproachable; none of men has ever 
seen him; none can. If we were dealing with a liturgical text, we might 
feel that this was the amplitude of praise; but 1 Tim is not a liturgical 
document, it is a polemical tract. The same verse opens with an implied 
negative, ^who only has immortality", and a few verses later we have 
a warning against “the falsely so-called gnosis”. One cannot help 
suspecting that those who enthused over “Jewish myths" (Tit 1:14) 
spoke of other immortal beings whom they had seen on their progress 
to the Merkabah. The Pastor, like his master, thinks all that is a fraud, 
and appeals to the old Hebrew tradition of Exod 33:20, that no one 
can see God and live. 

We find the same insistent denials through John's Gospel, and also 
his Epistle. Already in the Prologue we are into disputation with "the 
Jews"—probably the Jewish Christians: “The Law was given through 
Moses: grace and truth came through Jesus Christ. No one has seen 
God ever: the only-begotten God who is in the bosom of the Father, 
he has made him plain" (1:17-18). Grace and truth, the name of 
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God in Exod 34, took human form in Jesus Christ: he has “declared” 
the Father in his incarnation—no visions of the Throne have ever 
taken place. In dispute with Nicodemus, later a half-Christian Jewish 
ruler, Jesus says, “No one has ascended into heaven, except [to take 
a later perspective] him who came down from heaven, the Son of 
Man” (3:13). Only the incarnate Christ has ever gone up to heaven, 
no one else. “Not that anyone has seen the Father, except him who 
is from God; he has seen the Father” (6:46). By 6:52 the Jews are 
disputing, and a few verses later many of his disciples find his words 
hard. At 14:8 Philip asks Jesus to show him the Father, and the reply 
is, “He who has seen me has seen the Father”. We are back to 2 
Cor 4:6, the light of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. 1 
Jn 4:12, “No one has beheld God ever. If we love one another, God 
abides in us”. What matters is Christian love, not claims of visions, 
which are spurious. 

The NT thus provides a remarkably consistent picture. From 1 
and 2 Corinthians and Colossians through to the Pastorals and the 
Johannine writings we meet echoes of Jewish Christian claims to have 
been taken to heaven, and to have seen the glory of God. In some 
cases it is clear that attempts were made to manipulate churches on 
the strength of these visions. They were certainly used to boost the 
authority of their leaders, and in 2 Cor 12 to impugn the authority 
of the Pauline leadership. Paul himself had never seen the Merkabah, 
and it is an error to claim such an experience as the basis of his life 
as a Christian. All he does is to appeal to the rapture of a friend. 
His unenthusiastic account of the vision arises from this situation. 
All talk of such visions is beset with boasting, with self-important 
discussion of matters about which only God knows, and with bogus 
assertions of angelic commands which in any case are totally forbidden. 
In time the Pauline movement came simply to exclude all such visions 
by definition: no one can see God ever. 


6 So, for example, A.F. Segal, Paul the Convert (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1990). 


PAUL, APOLOGIST TO THE CORINTHIANS! 


Paul Barnett 


Paul uses the language of the apologist in each of his extant letters 
to the Corinthians.? 


] Gor 9:3 
This is my defence (amoAoyia) 
to those who would examine me. 


2 Cor 12:19a 
Have you been thinking all along 
that we have been defending (anoAoyobpe@a) ourselves before you? 


Why was this self-defence necessary? Broadly speaking his apologias 
were necessary because he spent so little time with the congrega- 
tions he founded. Paul withdrew from the Corinthian church quite 
soon after founding it, a strategy mystifying to modern church plant- 
ers who plan for a much longer period to stabilize new congrega- 
tions. Due to his brief associations with his churches and the reality 
that in human relationships misunderstandings become suspicions 
which easily become criticisms and even opposition. There is evi- 
dence in Paul's letters that these very dynamics were operative. His 
letters and the envoys that bore them must address precisely these 
problems.? Most modern church planters would spend more time 
with nascent churches before handing them over to more perma- 
nent local pastoral leadership. 

Yet this ‘brevity’ factor was no ad hoc thing with Paul. First and 


! My working assumptions are: (a) Paul began his year and a half visit to Corinth 
in early AD 50, writing 1 Cor from Ephesus 54/55 and 2 Cor from Macedonia 
55/56, and (b) 2 Cor as we have it was written as one letter (as in P. Barnett, The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (NIC, Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 17-25 contra 
M.E. Thrall, H Corinthians (ICC, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994), Volume 1, pages 
3-49). For a broad survey of Paul's relationships with the Corinthians see V.P. 
Furnish, ‘Paul and the Corinthians,’ Interpretation 52 (1998) 229-245. 

? See also 2 Cor 7:11. 

? His relationships with the Thessalonians are a case in point. Paul devotes no 
less than first three of the chapters of First Thessalonians to ‘re-connecting’ with 
the readers. The same felt need can be sensed in Second Corinthians where 1:8- 
2:13 is given to explanations and clarification of misunderstandings. 
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foremost he saw himself as a ‘foundation layer’ rather than a super- 
structure ‘builder.’ In the former capacity he was able to claim that 
he had ‘fulfilled (nexAnpwoxévat*) the gospel in an arc’ from Jerusa- 
lem to Illyricum (Rom 15:19) in key centres of Roman civilization 
in the northeastern quadrant of the Empire. It appears that Paul 
‘fulfilled the gospel’ by proclaiming its message and gathering a 
congregation, delivering to it the key ‘traditions’ that embodied ‘the 
faith, establishing patterns of worship, ordering the leadership of 
the new church by appointing Presbyteroi. This cluster of activities 
could be summed up as ‘foundation laying.’ In brief, Paul set about 
creating a network of new ‘synagogues’ founded on the conviction 
that the long-awaited Davidic Messiah was Jesus of Nazareth, cru- 
cified and resurrected. 

Paul envisaged that from this ‘foundation’ (@euéAtog—1 Cor 3:10- 
12; Rom 15:20) would arise a ‘building’ (oikxoĝouń—1 Cor 3:9), 
through the labours of various ‘artisans’ (1 Cor 3:10; c£. Rom 15:20). 
In Corinth and Ephesus Paul’s longer-than-usual sojourn meant that 
his ‘foundation laying’ merged into superstructure ‘building.’ In other 
places, however, this ‘up-building’ was entrusted to the charismata of 
the Spirit-filled members, guided by local presbyteroi.° 

This strategy provided for the rapid spread of the gospel in Syria- 
Cilicia, Galatia, Macedonia, Achaia and Asia. The stability of these 
fledgling assemblies, however, was another matter. Inevitably prob- 
lems arose locally due to the novelty of the new faith in its struggle 
to remain distinctive in the face of the powerful religious culture of 
Judaism (as in Galatia) and the politico-religious culture of the Roman 
Empire (as in Thessalonica). 

Instability in the church of Corinth arose from both. It came from 
the Graeco-Roman quarter (e.g., temple culture—1 Cor 8-11:1; 2 
Cor 6:14-7:1), but also—to put it broadly—from Judaism (2 Cor 3:1- 
18; 11:12-22). To state the obvious, Gentile converts would have been 
especially susceptible to the former, Jewish converts to the latter and 
God-fearers to both (depending on where they stood on the God- 
fearer spectrum). l 

In sum, then, Paul's very strategy of rapid ‘foundation laying’ of 
these faith communities radically different from existing dominant 


* Various translations (e.g., RSV, NIV, NRSV) take a liberty in rendering 
nenAnpokévai as ‘fully proclaimed/preached.’ 

? No presbyteroi are mentioned in 1 Corinthians, though it is likely that Stephanas 
fulfilled this role (16:15-18; cf. 1:16). 
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religious cultures of Greeks and Romans and from Jews almost in- 
vited trouble for those new bodies. After all, baptism ‘into’ a Jewish 
man, who though poor was supposedly the rightful heir to the throne 
of Israel through his descent from king David, a man who had been 
crucified and allegedly resurrected and ascended as Christos and kyrios, 
was an extraordinary doctrine! 

Nowhere were these problems for Paul more acute than in ‘Ro- 
man' Corinth. The Achaian capital, however, presented the 'foun- 
dation layer’ with an additional set of problems not yet encountered 
in other places. During two ‘periods of his absence’ from Corinth 
new preachers came to the city creating havoc within the church. 


1. First Corinthians: Apollos and Cephas 


First Corinthians, was written near the end of Paul’s first ‘period of 
absence,’ an expanse of at least two and a half years.? During that 
period the Corinthians received visits from Apollos (Acts 18:27; 1 
Cor 1-4 passim) and Cephas (1 Cor 9:3-7) and, perhaps, Barnabas 
as well (9:6). 

Furthermore, it is evident from the first four chapters of First 
Corinthians that the Corinthians had become factionalized during 
the first ‘period of absence.’ There can be no doubt that the parties 
in Corinth were connected in some ways with the visits of Apollos 
and Cephas.’ The nature of those connections between Apollos and 
Cephas and those who claimed to belong to them must remain 
conjectural. 

In First Corinthians Paul does not say outright whether the fac- 
tions in the church were intentionally created by the visitors or 
were ‘unintended consequences’ of their ministries. The letter leaves 
open both interpretative possibilities. It does appear, though, that 
Paul is rather cool about Cephas’ visit (9:5) and less than enthu- 
siastic about the Corinthians’ request® for a return visit by Apollos 


5 The ‘first period of absence’ was two and a half years if | Cor was written 
in the Spring of A.D. 54 or three and a half years if the letter was written in the 
Spring of A.p. 55. See further A. Thiselton, The First Epistle to the Corinthians (NIGT, 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) 31-32. 

7 The order of the names most likely corresponds with the sequence of the visits 
of these leaders. See Thiselton, First Epistle, 121-122, 140 for a review of opinion 
regarding the nature of the groups and relationship with the three men. 

8 Most likely epi 8& in 1 Cor 16:12 signals Paul's answer to the Corinthians’ 
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(16:12). The reference to Barnabas (9:6) is most likely positive. 


1.1 Apollos 


The assertion that Paul was uneasy about Apollos’ return to Corinth 
depends on an accumulation of references in First Corinthians.? 

First, N.A. Dahl is surely correct in observing that the slogans 
‘I am of Apollos, I am of Cephas’ (1:12) are to be understood as 
‘declarations of independence from Paul? Paul's appeal in that 
context is not so much for unity between these parties (and his own) 
but for unity under his apostolic leadership. 

Second, Paul's reminder that he preached ‘Christ crucified’ (1:23) 
but not in the ‘wisdom of speech’ (codia Aóyov— 1:17; cf. re180ic 
codias Aóyot;—2:4) is most likely a corrective of the Corinthians’ 
appreciation of Apollos’ recent ministry among them.!! It scarcely 
needs arguing that rhetoric was highly prized in the cities of the 
Graeco-Roman east. 

The precise nature of the Alexandrian Jew’s expertise is not known 
though the fact of its impact (noted in the book of Acts) is not in 
doubt (18:24, 28 —avijp Adytoc...dvvatog dv év toig ypadatc... 
evtévacs yàp toig ‘Iovdaioig óurkatnAéyyeto ónpooiq &niógikvog 
tà TOV Ypad@v eivai tòv Xptotov 'Incoóv). From 1 Cor 1-4 it 
appears that Apollos' ministry had the effect of elevating rhetorical 
preaching among local Corinthian preachers,!? perhaps in the di- 
rection of ‘Alexandrian’ exegesis, as in Philo's allegorical style.!? Lack 


request seeking a return visit from Apollos (contra M.M. Mitchell, “Concerning IIEPI 
AE in 1 Corinthians,” NovT 31, 1989, 229-256. 

9 See Donald P. Ker, “Paul and Apollos—Colleagues or Rivals?" FSNT 77, 
2000, 75-97. 

1? "Pau] and the Church in Corinth According to 1 Corinthians 1-4,” in W.R. 
Farmer et al. (eds.) Christian History and Interpretation: Studies Presented to John Knox, 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1967) 322. 

!! According to D. Litfin, S¢ Pauls Theology of Proclamation: 1 Corinthians 1-4 and 
Greco-Roman Rhetoric (SNTMS 79 Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994) 
the practice of rhetoric was associated with co$ta, which in the first century was 
largely ‘decorative,’ drawing attention to the speaker (11, 110-111, 123). 

12 Most likely in 3:10 Paul is referring to local Corinthian preacher(s) rather 
than Apollos (so D.R. Hall, ‘A Disguise for the Wise,’ NTS 40 1994, 143-149 contra 
Ker, “Paul and Apollos” 88-89, 92 following M.D Hooker, “Beyond the Things 
that are Written’? An Examination of | Corinthians 4:6," MIS 10 1963, 127-132. 

13 Ker, *Paul and Apollos" 81 warns against over confidence in identifying too 
precisely the character of sophia-rhetoric or of over-confidence about Apollos’ 
background (page 83). For a list of texts devoted to wisdom, rhetoric, preaching 
and the cross see Thiselton, First Corinthians, page 134. 
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of further information, however, leaves us unsure of Apollos' ap- 
proach. At the least it must be pointed out that there were many 
Jews in Alexandria; Philo was not alone! 

From 1 Cor 1-4 it seems that in Paul's mind in recent times the 
‘substance’ of the kérygma of the crucified Messiah had been dimin- 
ished by the ‘style’ of its presentation. The ‘faith’ of the Corinthians 
was now 'rest[ing]..in the wisdom of men’ (2:5—1 èv oo$íq 
avOpanwv). Equally, it meant that a different ‘building’ was being 
erected upon Paul’s ‘foundation’ which was Christ crucified and risen 
(3:10-11). An immediate consequence was the devaluing in their eyes 
of the less fluent Paul.'* 

Third, the impact of 1 Cor 3-4 is twofold. On one hand, Paul 
affirms that Apollos is, with him, both a sunergos ‘of God’ (3:9) and 
a diakonos!’ ‘through whom’ the Corinthians have believed (3:5). Yet, 
on the other hand, there is no question that Paul has the priority 
over Apollos. In the agricultural image Paul planted and Apollos 
fulfilled the subsidiary role, watering (3:6). In the architectural im- 
age Paul is the foundation-layer but no role is attributed to Apollos. 
More to the point, though they may have ‘countless guides’ (including 
Apollos, presumably), Paul is their sole ‘father’ (4:14-15). In short, 
Paul is ‘the planter’, ‘the foundation layer’ and ‘the father’ with 
Apollos playing a lesser role in each case. With great diplomacy Paul 
manages to relegate a subsidiary role to Apollos while not dis-affirm- 
ing his ministry and thereby bringing continuing division in Corinth. 

Fourth, though less clearly, Apollos’ visit may have aroused the 
Corinthians’ exuberance in the exercise of the charismata of the Spirit, 
especially tongues-speaking and prophesying.'® I am not suggesting 
that the manifestations of these phenomena following Apollos’ ar- 
rival in Corinth were unprecedented. Most likely Paul himself was 
a ‘man of the Spirit’ (14:6—'I speak in tongues more than you all’; 


14 This was a continuing problem in Corinth as reflected several years later 
by Paul in the second canonical letter when he is forced to defend his ‘knowledge’ 
as against his ‘speech’ (11:6—ei 5€ kai ióiótng TH Aóyo, GAA’ OD TH yv@oEeL...). 
True, the context of that remark was his perceived lack of effectiveness in disci- 
plining his opponent during the second visit. Nonetheless, it boiled down to the 
same thing in their eyes, that is, his unimpressive personal presence and his lack 
of rhetorical power (10:10). 

'5 According to E.E. Ellis, “Paul and His Co-Workers,” NTS 17 1971 ‘the 
diakonoi appear to be a special class of co-workers, those who are active in preaching 
and teaching’ (442). 

16 Ker, “Paul and Apollos,” raises this possibility, but admits lack of evidence 
for it (page 78-79). 
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cf. 1Thess 5:19-20—‘Do not quench the Spirit. Do not despise 
prophesying’). Yet his words, ‘Now concerning pneumatic things/ 
people, I do not want you to be uninformed’ (12:1) imply a new 
teaching (or emphasis) on this subject, suggesting recent ‘spiritual’ 
developments in Corinth. At all events, much of First Corinthians 
is devoted to cooling down their preoccupation with the pneumatika 
and its likely accompaniment, a heightened eschatology." Did 
Apollos contribute to this new interest in the pneumatika? According 
to Acts 18:25 Apollos was Géov 16 mvevpatt. 

Fifth, the context and the tone of Paul’s final reference to Apollos 
are rather negative. 


] Corinthians 16:12 

Tlepi 8£ ‘AxoAAG tod à6£A900, 

zolid RapeKdAeoa avtov, iva EAOn npóc DGS petà THV dógAQOv: 
Kai mdvtws oùk Tv Béna iva vov £AOr EAevoetar è Stav evKat- 
prion. 

i. The Apollos reference is placed between Paul's strong directions 
to the Corinthians to welcome and respect Timothy when he comes 
and to ‘be subject to’ and to ‘recognize’ Stephanas in Corinth. The 
strength of the affirmation of Timothy and Stephanas is in stark 
contrast with his announcement that Apollos will not be coming to 
Corinth. 

ii. The initial IIepi S€...indicates that Corinthians have requested 
Paul to allow or send Apollos back to Corinth, a request that will 
not be fulfilled. 

iii. Apollos will not be coming with 'the brothers,' that is, with 
approved members of the Pauline mission like Timothy. The im- 
plication is that Apollos is a freer agent than Paul's more direct 
associates were. 

iv. Paul's assurance that Apollos will come at a convenient later 
time sounds like a polite but indefinite postponement of the 
Corinthians! hopes of a return visit. 


17 Symptoms of an over-realized eschatology may have included a desire to 
separate from unbelieving spouses (7:10-16) and an outright insistence for single- 
ness ahead of the parousia (7:25-35) evoking Paul's warnings against the dire peril 
of porneia (7:1-9; cf. 6:18). It is possible that external factors may have contributed 
to eschatological excitement in Corinth, for example, (a) chronic food shortage 
arising from the well known protracted famine in the east, with accompanying 
inflated food prices and health problems, and (b) the (conjectured) decision to create 
an imperial cult for Claudius at Isthmia (see A;J.S Spawforth, “Corinth, Argos 
and the Imperial Cult: Pseudo-Julian Letters 198,” Hesperia 63 1994, 211-232). 
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In 1 Cor 4:1-5 Paul defends his ministry to the Corinthians, though 
without the precise forensic vocabulary as in 9:3. In his ‘steward- 
ship’ he is accountable to the Lord, not to them.!? At the same time 
in his oblique remarks he is making a sidelong glance to Apollos for 
their benefit. 

It is not as though Apollos has set out to undermine or compete 
with Paul. Rather, the problem lies with (some of) the Corinthians 
who have elevated Apollos above Paul while prompted to move off 
in unhelpful directions in the prizing of sophia-rhetoric and, perhaps, 
of the pneumatika. 

The two men were different, both as to their names and their 
education. Saul of Tarsus is named after the first king of Israel and 
Apollos after a Greek god! Saul was educated in the strict pharisaic 
academies in Jerusalem whereas Apollos of Alexandria, who was an 
anér logios (Acts 18:24), would have been nurtured in an educational 
culture that we sense was different, despite not knowing how it was 
different.!? 

Critical to the problem between them, however, was the fact that 
Apollos had never been subject to Paul's tutelage. Apollos arrived 
in Ephesus sometime after Paul's brief visit en route from Corinth 
to Jerusalem (Acts 18:19-20). By the time Paul arrived back in 
Ephesus Apollos had been ‘mentored’ by Priscilla and Aquila and 
had moved on to Corinth with the written commendation of the 
Ephesians (Acts 19:24, 26-28). Paul called Apollos a ‘brother’ yet he 
was not part of Paul’s mission. Most likely he had withdrawn from 
Corinth some time earlier and had by now returned to Ephesus. We 
sense a continuing ministry for Apollos in Ephesus but parallel with 
Paul’s and not integrated within it (1 Cor 16:12). 


18 Litfin, Proclamation (page 130) points out that rhetoricians were performers 
who were ‘judged’ by their audiences, suggesting that the Corinthians are most 
likely adjudicated and appraised the performances of Paul and Apollos. One 
problem with the too-ready identification of Apollos as a sophia-rhetor, however, 
is that he was a Jew whose education and accompanying eloquence were quite 
different from Graeco-Roman rhetors. 

'9 Ker, “Paul and Apollos” (78) follows Litfin in making a connection between 
‘eloquence’ and (rhetorical) ‘education.’ True as this was for Greeks and Romans 
it was not true for Jews. Apollos was an educated Jew. The assumptions regard- 
ing educated/eloquent Gentiles do not obtain for Jews. The education of Apollos 
the Jew and his ‘eloquence’ could not have been more distinct from the educated 
and eloquent Gentile. 
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1.2 Cephas 


1 Cor 8-11:1 is devoted to the problem of the Christian interface 
with Graeco-Roman ‘temple’ culture whose vocabulary abounds 
throughout these chapters (eidolon —8:4,7; 10:19; eidolothutos—8:1,4, 
7,10; 10:19; Aierothutos— 10:28; eidoleion— 8:10; eidololatreia—10:14).79 

Yet, unexpectedly, Paul digresses or appears to digress in 9:1-18 
about his ‘right’ (£&ovota) not to exercise his ‘right’ as an apostle to 
be supported financially. To be sure, his exposition about ‘rights’ 
sprang from the use of the word in the previous chapter (8:9). Yet, 
this tangential discussion is curious.?! 

Significantly Paul calls this exposition ‘my defence (fj Eun ànoAoyia) 
to those who would examine (Gvaxpivovotv) me’ (9:3). Both anoAoyia 
and àvaxpieig have forensic associations. Who are these ‘examin- 
ers’? Not the Corinthians, since to them his apostleship is not in 
dispute (9:2), at least, not yet! Given Paul's insistence that he has 
‘seen Jesus our Lord’ (9:1) and his specific bracketing of himself with 
witnesses to the resurrected Christ (15:5-8) it would make sense if 
these ‘examiners’ were connected with the ‘apostles’ whose names 
Paul supplies. In saying, ‘I am no less an apostle than these’ he implies 
their questioning of his status as an apostle. 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that Cephas himself raised 
doubts about Paul’s equal apostolic status. 

Paul’s problem, of course, was that his manner and circumstances 
of ‘seeing’ the Lord were so different from the others ‘before’ him 
who saw the Lord, in particular the original disciples of Jesus. 
Whereas Cephas was the first to ‘see’ the Lord, Paul was ‘last of all’ 
(15:5, 8). Worse, Cephas, the Twelve, the 500, James and ‘all the 
apostles’ saw the Risen One ‘on earth’ within a limited number of 
days (Acts 1:3). Paul, however, saw and heard the Lord ‘from heaven’ 
many months after the ascension. Theirs was a seeing of ‘bodily’ 
manifestations of the Risen Lord, his a heavenly christophany. To 


20 Various opinions have been offered suggesting that circumstances special 
to Corinth at that time underlay Paul's expositions in 1 Cor 8-11:1. In my view, 
however, Corinth is unlikely to have been different in principle from other major 
cities in the east. For a review of various theories and for his own suggestions see 
unpublished PhD thesis R. Butarbutar, Resolving a Dispute Past and Present (1999; 
South East Asia Graduate School of Theology). In any case, the positing of a 
supposed historical circumstance to explain trends in a NT church is precarious. 

?! See P.D. Gardner, The Gifis of God and the Authentication as a Christian, (Lanham 
MA: University Press of America, 1994) 67-110. 
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be sure, he stoutly insists that he and they proclaim the same kérygma 
of the crucified and risen Christ (15:11). But he concedes that his 
manner of ‘seeing’ the Lord was as one ‘untimely born’ (15:8— 
16 Extp@pat) which I take to be a reference to seeing the glorified 
Lord ahead of others at the parousia, ‘prematurely,’ as it were. 

Paul’s refusal to act on his ‘right’ to be provided for, and his stub- 
born insistence on working’ were, in effect, tantamount to remov- 
ing the badge of apostleship. Paul had his own good reason for doing 
so. Yet those who regarded Paul’s preaching as idiosyncratic easily 
placed him outside the circle of true apostles and witnesses on this 
account. In a sense, Paul invited his own marginalization. Yet not- 
withstanding the evident difficulty for him reflected by his ‘defence’ 
in 1 Cor 9 he insisted on continuing this policy, as declared in 2 
Cor 11:12, ‘what I do (work) I will continue to do...’ 


2. Second Corinthians: Long Term Consequences of Cephas’ Visit to Corinth 


It appears that Cephas’ coming to Corinth stimulated long term 
problems for Paul that he must apologetically address in Second 
Corinthians (as well as problems of more recent origin). 

Like First Corinthians, the Second Letter was written to address 
difficulties that arose during an absence from the city. He speaks of 
his second visit as ‘painful’ (£v Avan—2:1). 


2.1 ‘Painful’ Visit and ‘Tearful’ Letter 


This visit was unscheduled and followed hard on his dispatch of First 
Corinthians and Timothy’s negative report on return to Ephesus 
about their response to a particular matter in that letter. 

But what was it? Opinions differ. Was it an unresolved problem 
relating to the ‘incestuous man’ (1 Cor 5:1)??? In my view, however, 
Paul’s dispute was related to (some of) the Corinthians’ continuing 
involvement in the ‘temple’ culture of the city.?? Civic life centered 
on the temples. To separate oneself was to be cut off from work, 
trade, social intercourse and any hope of regional preferment. To 


22 For a defence of the ‘traditional’ view see C. Kruse, “The Offender and the 
Offence in 2 Corinthians 2:5 and 7:12,” EvQ 88 1988, 129-39 and for a detailed 
rebuttal see V.P. Furnish, J Corinthians—(Anchor Bible 32A, New York: Doubleday, 
1984) 164-166. 

23 See Barnett, Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 28-31. 
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withdraw from the temples was to withdraw from the city, inviting 
oneself to be treated as a Jew yet without the protections Jews en- 
joyed as from Augustus’ time. 

Associated with this conjecture is the likelihood that Paul engaged 
in a power struggle with one man in particular (7:12; 2:5-8). This 
appears to have been marked by public quarreling (12:20-3:2). It is 
clear enough from the Second Letter that many local people saw 
Paul’s second visit as inconclusive, at best, evidence of his lack of 
‘presence’ and force of personality (10:1, 10). Worse, his failure to 
return directly as promised (1:15-17) and his dispatch instead of Titus 
bearing yet another letter, and a harshly worded one at that (7:8), 
raised serious questions about his probity and sense of balance. In 
reply Paul must insist that his ministry in Corinth during that visit 
was truly effective because divinely empowered (10:3-7) as he assures 
them it will be in his third and final visit (10:2, 8; 12:21-13:4). 


2.2 Money Matters 


Prior to the writing of First Corinthians Paul’s envoy Titus had 
initiated the Corinthians’ ‘contribution (Aoyeia) for the saints’ in 
Jerusalem (1 Cor 16:1; 2 Cor 8:6,10). Their letter to Paul sought 
clarification, which he provided (nepi 5€...1 Cor 16:1; cf. 7:1). The 
problems demanding his second visit and its corollary, the ‘severe’ 
letter have, so it appears, halted the Corinthians ‘contributions,’ 
necessitating Paul’s pastoral sermon in 2 Cor 8-9. 

But now Paul must deal with doubts and suspicions about his 
motives and integrity. Hints of ‘deceit’ and ‘craftiness’ are in the air 
(12:16-19; cf. 2:17; 4:2; 7:2). ‘We know he works and refuses a sti- 
pend,’ they say. ‘But what about the money we give to 
Titus? Perhaps Titus passes that on to Paul. He takes the high moral 
ground, but maybe he is not what he appears.’ 


2.3 ‘Superior Apostles’ 


The greatest problem Paul must address in Second Corinthians, 
however, is the recent arrival of Jewish missioners (11:4, 22).?* These 
are ‘ministers of Christ’ (11:23; cf. 11:12) who preach ‘another Jesus? 
and a ‘different gospel’ from that taught by Paul. This ‘gospel’ as- 


24 For discussion and review of this major subject see Barnett, Second Corinthians 
32-40. 
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serted that the old covenant remained current and un-eclipsed and 
that ‘righteousness’ with God was fulfilled through the continuing 
observation of its tenets (in Paul's ‘shorthand,’ *Moses'— 11:19; cf. 
3:9; 5:21). 

To whom were these missioners directing their teachings? Since 
‘circumcision’ finds no mention in the letter it seems that their tar- 
get audience were those Jews who had become Christian believers 
and who were becoming lax in their observances of Jewish practices.?? 
If circumcision and such like matters were merely ‘cultural,’ mat- 
ters of relative indifference (as implied by Paul—1 Cor 9:19-23), 
might these not begin to slip (cf. Acts 21:21). It was difficult being 
a Jew in the diaspora! Paul's emphasis on a circumcision-free, Law- 
free Gospel doubtless had its attractions not only for God-fearers, 
but also for Jews. 

Intentionally or otherwise, Cephas' mission to Corinth may have 
paved the way for the coming of these missioners bent on re-con- 
firming Jewish believers in their Judaism. Cephas' visit to Antioch 
some years earlier appears to have been followed by the arrival of 
sterner brothers from Jerusalem, sparking a crisis in Antioch (Gal 
2:11-17; Acts 15:1-2, 5). Cephas’ very distinction as the leading 
disciple of Jesus, the prime witness to the resurrection and the apostle 
to the Land of Israel (Gal 2:7-8) inevitably put Paul down a peg or 
two. As well, Cephas’ separation from table fellowship with Gentile 
believers in Antioch demonstrated significant differences of empha- 
sis from Paul’s. Perhaps Cephas’ uncertainty about the integration 
of Gentiles and Jews in Christ in Corinth prompted him to voice 
concern elsewhere, issuing in the arrival of counter-missionaries 
determining on overturning the impact of Paul’s mission on Jews. 

These newcomers apparently sought to authenticate themselves 
by ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ (12:1) and paranormal speech 
(5:13). They presented themselves as ‘apostles,’ indeed as ‘superior 
apostles’ (ónepAtav ànóctoXot— 11:5; 12:11),76 far ‘superior’ to Paul. 
This is not their self-description but Paul’s sarcastic tag. Paul responds 
to their claims with his ironic ‘Fool’s Speech’ accepting but subverting 
such claims (10-12). By contrast, they say that Paul is ‘weak’ and 
inglorious, an assessment readily agreed to in Corinth in view of his 


25 So P. Barnett, “Opposition in Corinth,” JSNT 22 1984, 3-17. 
26 Scholars debate whether or not the ‘False Apostles’ and the ‘Superior 
Apostles’ were one and the same. See Barnett, Second Corinthians, 33. 
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recent ‘painful’ visit and harsh follow-up letter. How can this man 
be an apostle of a glorious Christ (whom he claims to have ‘seen’ 
going to Damascus) when he is such a pitiful bearer of his message? 

Paul counters by accusing these men of ‘deceit’ and ‘falsity,’ de- 
ceit as ‘workmen’ of the Lord and falsity in their masquerade as 
‘apostles of Christ’ (11:13). In truth they have trespassed into the 
‘field’ (kávov) that God had marked out for Paul's missionary labours 
(10:13, 15-16). 

Their claim to ‘power’ is matched by their allegations of his ‘weak- 
ness.’ In response Paul mostly ‘defends’ rather than attacks. This he 
does by a remarkably sustained argument throughout the length of 
the letter. That argument seizes the core teaching of the gospel, 
Christ’s death (his ‘weakness’) and Christ’s resurrection (his ‘power’). 
Thus God leads his doomed captive Paul in triumph (2:14). His genu- 
ineness is seen not in a display of ‘power’ but in his fidelity to the 
message about Christ but also in faithfully replicating Christ’s cru- 
ciform-resurrection shaped life (2:15-16). As God by his ‘power’ raised 
the Lord Jesus from the dead so God delivers Paul from various tight 
corners in ministry (1:8-11; 12:7-10). An earthen vessel bearing the 
light of God’s word, yes, but not crushed by adversities (4:7-11). No 
stranger himself to ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ Paul iden- 
tifies true ‘power’ from God resting on him in the ‘weakness’ of 
helplessness in ministry sufferings. He is impaled on a ‘stake’ 
(ckóAoy—12:7) which is un-removed despite prayer but he finds 
‘power’ to endure through Christ’s ‘grace.’ 

Against their assertions of ‘power’ demonstrated in expressions of 
religious or paranormal phenomena, Paul accepts the reality of 
‘weakness’ seen in the pioneer preacher's thlipseis that arise from and 
continue Christ’s ‘weakness’ in crucifixion. At the same time, how- 
ever, Paul knows God’s resurrection ‘power’ in deliverance from dire 
circumstances (1:8-11; 4:7-11; 12:7-10; 13:4). 


2.4 Apologia 


As Paul concludes his letter he is conscious that it is, in effect, from 
first to last an ‘apologia’ for him and his ministry (12:19). But it is 
for their ‘up-building’ (oixodopun), the completion of the spiritual 
superstructure whose ‘foundation’ he laid some years earlier. Al- 
though not using the typos/mimétés vocabulary favoured by him in 
the First Letter (4:16; 10:6; 11:1), it is most likely implied. In that 
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case, Paul's ‘apologia’ of himself is not ultimately for self-defence, 
but for their imitation, as Paul in turn modelled his life on Christ's 
ministry in ‘meekness and gentleness’ (10:1), his servant mind in 
crucifixion and resurrection (1 Cor 11:1; 2 Cor 4:5). Thus Paul is 
exercising his apostolic ‘authority’ (£&ovoía) given him by the Lord 
for the ‘up-building’ of the churches and not their ‘tearing down’ 
(10:8; 13:10). 

The Corinthians are able to validate or otherwise Paul's genuine- 
ness as an apostle. Let them test themselves. Are they ‘in the faith’ 
(13:5—£v fj rioter)? If so, as the grammar implies, then this is the 
divine stamp upon him. Certainly he is confident that he is a true 
apostle (13:5-7; cf. 12:12). 


3. Conclusion 


In both extant letters to the Corinthians Paul employs the termi- 
nology of ‘apology’ or self-defence. Although the precise need for 
the ‘apologia’ differs from letter to letter, there are several continu- 
ing issues that prompt his ongoing defence to them. 

Due to his tactic of rapid ‘foundation laying’ then moving on Paul’s 

churches were prone to re-absorption into their cultural environment, 
whether Graeco-Roman or Jewish, or both. 
As well, the assembly of believers in Corinth was affected by visits 
from very significant persons, the powerful Alexandrian Jew Apollos 
and Cephas, leading disciple, prime witness to the resurrected Lord 
and apostle to Eretz Israel. In differing ways these men created 
uncertainty about Paul that were to affect his relationships with the 
Corinthians for the next few years. 

Apollos’ rhetorical abilities raised the profile of ‘the wisdom of 
speech’ among unnamed Corinthian preachers. The people in 
Corinth may have wondered, ‘Who, then, is this man Paul whose 
speech and presence are so unremarkable?’ Questions like this may 
have provoked his sustained pastoral sermon in 1 Cor 1-4. 

Paul's second visit necessitated by a local crisis did little to reas- 
sure the Corinthians about his effectiveness and leadership. A harsh 
letter instead of a promised return visit shook the Corinthian con- 
fidence in his integrity and capacity. In a sense these problems were 
a legacy of Apollos' brilliant ministry in Corinth. Perhaps, too, an 
apparently deepened interest in the pneumatika was aroused by 
Apollos, a man ‘fervent in the Spirit.’ 
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Cephas' visit called into question Paul's place among the inner 
circle of apostles; his vision of the risen Lord was much later and of 
a different order. They may have asked, ‘Is this man truly an apostle, 
as he claims? Why, then, does he refuse our money, which apostles 
like Cephas are pleased to receive?’ As well, the arrival of this pre- 
eminent Jewish apostle may have validated further Jewish missioning 
in the Achaian capital by the shadowy newcomers who appear in 
the Second Letter. Their intention may have been to retrieve Jew- 
ish believers back into a more conservative expression of Judaism. 

Paul's self-defence in these two letters is, of course, time-bound 
by the specific circumstances that necessitated their writing. Yet those 
apologias are also timeless in their appeal and application. 

Against the ‘wisdom of words’ Paul argued for the centrality of 
the message of Christ crucified and risen delivered in plain language 
as the only true ‘foundation’ and ‘building’ of the Christian church. 

Against the eschatological excitement and attendant world denial 
and asceticism of the moment Paul steered a middle course urging 
a realized eschatology consistent with the identity of the Risen One. 
Against the triumphalist Jewish missioners Paul gives all subsequent 
sufferers the comfort that the power of God is made perfect in 
weakness. In opposition to their (likely) under-realized eschatology 
that confined Jesus to an extant, as yet unfulfilled covenant Paul 
insisted that the day of salvation had indeed dawned and that it is 
high time to be reconciled to God, through Christ in whom those 
who belong to him are already ‘the righteousness of God’ (2 Cor 
5:18-6:2). 

In short, Paul’s apologetic against his various critics and oppo- 
nents in Corinth is intrinsic to the theological argument of both 
letters. The two are inseparable. 


THE LEGACY OF 2 CORINTHIANS 12:2-4 
IN THE APOCALYPSE OF PAUL 


Vernon K. Robbins 


Biblical interpreters have investigated with great energy and skill 
Paul's assertions in 2 Corinthians 12:2-4 about a man who was 
‘caught up into Paradise.'! Dr. Margaret E. Thrall, whom it is a 
privilege to honour with this essay, has contributed substantively to 
this activity.? Paul's comments reach deeply into Jewish and Helle- 
nistic-Roman traditions about journeying into the heavens, and they 
exhibit many presuppositions in the Mediterranean world about the 
nature of a person in relation to the heavens. 

Rather than focus directly on 2 Cor 12:2-4, this essay will explore 
the manner in which the third or fourth century author of the Apoca- 
lypse of Paul created an entire Apocalypse out of these verses.? Overall, 
the essay is an exploration of the manner in which early Christians 
developed a first century apocalyptic rhetorolect into multiple liter- 
ary apocalypses from the end of the first century through the fourth 
centuries c.E.* More specifically, the essay investigates the resources 


! The research has been so extensive that it is necessary to be highly selective 
in the notes. I am grateful to Robert von Thaden for his bibliographical assistance 
for this essay. 

? Margaret E. Thrall, *Paul's Journey to Paradise: Some Exegetical Issues in 
2 Cor 12,2-4”, in The Corinthian Correspondence (BETL 125; ed. R. Bieringer; Leuven: 
University Press, 1996), 345-363; idem, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians (2 vols., ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1994-2000), 
2: 772-799. 

3 In recognition of J.K. Elliott's contribution to NT scholarship and this hon- 
orary volume, this essay will use the translation of the Latin manuscript of Apoc. 
Paul in J.K. Elliott, The Apocryphal New Testament: A Collection of Apocryphal Christian 
Literature in an English Translation based on M.R. James (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
616-644. Cf. Martha Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell: An Apocalyptic Form in Jewish and 
Christian Literature (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1983), 16-19. 
For an alternative English translation of the Latin text, which includes variants 
from other manuscript traditions, see H. Duensing, “Apocalypse of Paul”, in 
Hennecke-Schneemelcher (1965), 2:755-798. 

* For rhetorolect, see Vernon K. Robbins, “The Dialectical Nature of Early 
Christian Discourse”, Scriptura 59 (1996) 359-361. Online: http://www.emory.edu/ 
COLLEGE/RELIGION/faculty/robbins/dialect/dialect353.html; idem, “The 


Intertexture of Apocalyptic Discourse in the Gospel of Mark”, in D.F. Watson 
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of invention early Christians used to elaborate basic apocalyptic topo? 
through amplificatory description.” In addition, the essay explores 
the creation of a Christian cosmos that inspired Dante's Inferno.® 

Only occasionally do commentaries on 2 Corinthians refer to the 
Apocalypse of Paul. Including this later literature can enrich our in- 
sights both into the NT and into early Christian discourse beyond 
the first century. First, the essay focuses on ‘visions and revelations 
of the Lord’ in 2 Cor 12:1. Second, it focuses on ‘hearing unutter- 
able words’ in 2 Cor 12:4. Third, it focuses on Paul's body and on 
the journey of souls when they leave the body. The overall goal of 
the essay is to contribute to an environment for interpreting NT texts 
that moves down at least to the fourth century c.E. 


Visions and Revelations of the Lord 


Paul’s reference to ‘visions and revelations of the Lord’ in 2 Cor 12:1 
invites many questions. First, does ‘the Lord’ refer to God or to 
Christ? Second, if it refers to Christ, is the genitive subjective or 
objective? Third, if ‘the Lord’ has, in any sense, an objective func- 
tion, does it mean that Christ appears directly to Paul? Victor P. 
Furnish asserts that the reference to the Lord ‘is certainly to Christ, 
as in w. 7-8.’ Christ, and not God, is the originator of the experi- 
ence, but Christ does not actually appear to Paul.” Margaret E. Thrall 
agrees that ‘these could be revelations originating with Christ (with 
kuriou as a genitive of origin), visions bestowed by Christ.’ She sug- 
gests in addition, following A.T. Lincoln,® that we should consider 
it possible that Paul’s statements ‘imply a visionary experience of 
Christ.’ 


(ed.), The Intertexture of Apocalyptic Discourse (Symposium; Leiden: EJ. Brill, 2002) 
forthcoming. 

5 Robbins, “The Intertexture of Apocalyptic”, forthcoming. There is not space 
here to investigate the manner in which Apoc. Paul elaborates apocalyptic topoi by 
means of argumentative enthymemes. 

® Cf. Elliott, Apocryphal New Testament, 616; A. Hilhorst, “A Visit to Para- 
dise: Apocalypse of Paul 45 and Its Background,” in Paradise Interpreted: Representa- 
tions of Biblical Paradise in Judaism and Christianity (Themes in Biblical Narrative, Jewish 
and Christian Traditions 2; ed. Gerhard P. Luttikhuizen; Boston: Brill, 1999), 129. 

? Victor Paul Furnish, ZZ Corinthians: Translated with Introduction, Notes, and Com- 
mentary (AB 32A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984), 524. 

8 Andrew T. Lincoln, **Paul the Visionary’: The Setting and Significance of 
the Rapture to Paradise in II Corinthians XII.1-10”, NTS 25 (1979): 218. 

9 Thrall, “Paul’s Journey”, 359; cf. idem, Commentary, 774-775. 
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One might suppose, on the basis of a near consensus in NT schol- 
arship that ‘the Lord’ in 2 Cor 12:1 refers to Christ, that second 
through fourth century Christian apocalypses would feature Christ 
centrally in their writings and this central function would create a 
context in which ‘the Lord’ would almost always refer to Christ. 
Christ is important in Apoc. Paul, as we will see below, but it is not 
the case that the role of Christ produces a predominant use of *the 
Lord' for Christ. Rather, most usually in Apoc. Paul *the Lord' refers 
to the Lord God who made the earth and the heavens and all that 
is in it. 

Apoc. Paul 3 begins with Paul asserting, ‘While I was in the body 
in which I was snatched up to the third heaven, the word of the Lord 
came to me saying, “Speak to the people,...”.’ This is a prophetic 
commissioning that is not unusual in an apocalypse.!° As in Paul's 
writings, so here ‘the Lord’ could refer either to God or to Christ. 
The introduction refers to ‘the shoes in which he [Paul] walked 
teaching the word of God’ (2). Thus, ‘the Lord’ in ‘the word of the 
Lord’ could refer to God. Perhaps the phrase ‘the word of the Lord’ 
in Apoc. Paul 3 is an intentional merger of ‘word of God’ with ‘word 
of Christ.’ In this case, the Lord God could be the source and the 
Lord Jesus Christ could be the agent of the word, like Rev 1:1: “The 
revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave him to show to his ser- 
vants ....' 

"The word of the Lord’ extends throughout Apoc. Paul 3-10.!! ‘The 
word’ opens by commanding Paul to ‘Speak to the people’ (3) and 
continues by stating information he is to tell them. At the beginning 
the word warns against tempting ‘the Lord who made you,’ calls 
humans ‘sons of God,’ accuses people of doing works of the devil in 
the ‘faith of Christ,’ and asserts that humans sin against God while 
all other creatures serve God (3). This means that the only other use 
of ‘the Lord’ in the opening context refers to God. As Apoc. Paul 4- 
7 continues, four times the narration refers to ‘the Lord’ in contexts 
where the subsequent speech or narration indicates that the refer- 
ence is to ‘the Lord God Almighty.’ In Apoc. Paul 9, the voice of God 
explains to the angels who oversee righteous people who hunger and 


10 Cf. 1 Enoch 14:24: And the Lord called me with his own mouth and said 
to me, ‘Come near to me, Enoch, and to my holy Word’. See G.W.E. Nickelsburg, 
1 Enoch 1 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001), 254-256. 

!! There is a shift in narration at 8, but ‘the word’ ends with the final sentence 
in 10. 
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thirst because of God's name that God's grace is appointed to them 
(the angels), and God's help, who is God's well-beloved Son, ‘shall 
be present with them [the suffering righteous], guiding them every 
hour; ministering also to them, never deserting them, since their place 
is his [the Son’s] habitation.’ When the discourse refers to Christ, it 
uses the term God's Son, rather than ‘the Lord’. In the context of 
the opening ‘word’, then, when the discourse refers to Christ, it uses 
the term ‘Son’ rather than Lord.!? 

The cosmic interests of Apoc. Paul, like the cosmic interests of the 
Revelation to John, keep ‘the Lord God’ in a place of prominence. 
The Lord Jesus Christ is a highly important personage, but he func- 
tions in the context of the power of the Lord God Almighty who 
created all things. In other words, this apocalyptic discourse does 
not emphasize the role of the Lord Jesus Christ as the agent of 
creation, in the manner of precreation discourse.!? Rather, God is 
the source of creation, and Christ is a primary agent of its redemp- 
tion through the grace of God which has brought forth the suffer- 
ing, death, and resurrection of the beloved Son.!* “The Lord’ in 2 
Cor 12:1 probably refers to Christ, since it follows the statement about 
‘the God and Father of the Lord Jesus’ in 2 Cor 11:31. In Apoc. Paul 
3, in contrast, the originator of ‘the word of the Lord’ probably is 
the Lord God Almighty. As we will see, the Lord Jesus Christ re- 
mains at a distance from Paul throughout the composition, never 
appearing directly to Paul or speaking directly to him. It is possible, 
of course, that Christ still could be perceived by the reader to be 
the transmitter of God's word to Paul in Apoc. Paul 3. One cannot 
automatically presume, however, that *the Lord' refers to Christ 
rather than to the Lord God. 

As the narration proceeds, the term Lord occurs in the phrase ‘the 
Lord Jesus Christ in Apoc. Paul 21. While moving down from the 
third heaven to the great ocean, the angel tells Paul that ‘the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the King Eternal’ will come to reign over his saints for 
a thousand years in the land of promise, which will appear when 


12 Apoc. Paul 11, 12 use ‘the Lord’ when referring to the potential helper for 
the wicked souls, which one would expect from 9 to refer to Christ. 

13 Vernon K. Robbins, “Argumentative Textures in Socio-Rhetorical Interpre- 
tation”, in Rhetorical Argumentation in Biblical Texts: Essays from the 2000 Lund Confer- 
ence (ed. A. Eriksson, T.H. Olbricht, and W. Ubelacker; Emory Studies in Early 
Christianity, Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 2002), 54-63; cf. idem, “The 
Dialectical Nature”, 359-361. 

!* Apoc. Paul 44. 
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the first earth is dissolved. This differs from Rev 20:4-6; 21:2, where 
the thousand years of Christ's reign occurs before the first earth passes 
away (Rev 21:1). 

In Apoc. Paul, ‘the land of promise’ exists outside of heaven, be- 
yond the great ocean; and it is the realm of ‘the light of heaven which 
lightens all the earth' (21). Prior to the appearance of the land of 
promise, souls of the just are dismissed to this place for a while when 
they have gone out of the body. References to ‘the meek who shall 
inherit the earth’ (Matt 5:5) and to ‘those who hunger and thirst after 
righteousness’ (Matt 5:6) in Apoc. Paul 21-22 suggest that Matthean 
conceptions of ‘the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation 
of the world' (Matt 25:34) play a role in the function of the land of 
promise in Apoc. Paul. 

As a result of a primary focus on the third heaven (2 Cor 12:2) 
and Paradise (2 Cor 12:3) in some scholarship on Apoc. Paul, there 
is not always a clear focus on the land of promise.'? In Apoc. Paul 
21, Paul explains that ‘the beginning of the foundation’ of the land 
of promise is ‘on the river which waters all the earth,’ which is the 
great ocean. One gets there by going down from the third heaven 
through the second heaven to the firmament and over the gates of 
heaven to the great ocean, where one sees the foundation of the land 
of promise (21). From the perspective of Apoc. Paul, this land would 
have been created on ‘the face of the waters’ when God said, ‘Let 
there be light’ (Gen 1:2-3). In other words, the light God created 
and separated from darkness (Gen 1:3-4) 1s a realm of light with its 
foundation on the great ocean. This realm was created before God 
created the heavens and the earth in the midst of the great ocean, 
with the ocean surrounding all of the heavens and earth (Gen 1:7- 
10). The realm of hght with its foundation on the great ocean con- 
stitutes *the land of promise' that will appear only when the present 
earth passes away (Apoc. Paul 21).9 In Apoc. Paul, this land is the 
special kingdom God has given to Christ (Luke 22:29), which the 
righteous inherit through Christ (Matt 25:34). 


13 Cf. Hilhorst, “Apocalypse of Paul 45", 138. 

lê For the relation of this description of the cosmos in Apoc. Paul to Babylonian 
and early Greek cosmographies, see Nickelsburg, / Enoch 1, 282-283. Apoc. Paul 
envisions the land of promise as one of regions beyond the river Oceanus. 

17 Tt appears that the land of promise in Apoc. Paul is an insertion of the Matthean 
‘kingdom prepared for you’ (Matt 25:34) into traditional apocalyptic cosmogra- 
phies. This accounts for much of the overlap and confusion about the relation of 
the land of promise to Paradise in Apoc. Paul. 
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References to Christ become frequent when the angel takes Paul 
to ‘the City of Christ,’ which is by the Acherusian Lake in the land 
of promise (Apoc. Paul 22-30).'® The angel explains to Paul that a 
journey into this city leads to God, so not everyone is permitted to 
enter it (22).!? If a person is a fornicator and impious, but has con- 
verted and is repentant, when the person first goes out of the body, 
that person is taken to worship God. After the person worships God, 
by ‘command of the Lord’ (read ‘God’) the person is delivered to 
the angel Michael, who baptizes the person in the Acherusian Lake. 
Then Michael leads the person into the City of Christ alongside 
people who have never sinned (22). 

During Paul’s journey through the City of Christ, he does not see 
Christ. The reason is that ‘Christ the Son of God sits at the right 
hand of his Father’ in the seventh heaven (29), and the City of Christ 
is in the land of promise outside of heaven. After the angel takes 
Paul throughout all the land of promise, including the City of Christ 
within it, he leads Paul outside this region, over ‘the ocean which 
supports the foundations of heaven’ toward the outer limit in the 
direction of the setting sun (31). There Paul sees the place of dark- 
ness, which existed before God created light (Gen 1:2) and which 
God separated from the light after creating the light (Gen 1:4). All 
kinds of sinners dwell in the place where all is darkness, sorrow and 
sadness, and the angel takes Paul to see all of them (Apoc. Paul 31- 
43). This is the outer darkness where the unrighteous ‘weep and gnash 
their teeth’ (16, 42).2° Paul weeps and cries out at various times when 
he sees the punishments the sinners are enduring (33, 39, 40, 42). 

Finally, when Paul is fully in the north he looks to the west and 
sees men and women in extreme cold and snow ‘who say that Christ 
did not rise from the dead and that this flesh will not rise again’ (42). 
When Paul stretches out his hands, weeps, and sighs, ‘It were bet- 


13 For the Acherusian Lake, see Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1, 283. For Apoc. Paul, 
the kingdom over which Christ is in charge (Matt 25:34) is currently a ‘land’ lo- 
cated beyond the river Oceanus in which the subterranean Acherusian Lake flows 
to the surface. 

1? There is a direct mode of access between the seventh heaven, where God is, 
and the City of Christ, which is perceived to be in a region ‘below’ the heavens. 
Thus, the angel explains to Paul: David sings psalms before him [God] in the seventh 
heaven, and as it is done in the heavens so also below [in the land of promise] ... 
as it is performed in heaven, so also on earth [the new earth, which is the land of 
promise]. 

20 Cf. Matt 8:12; 13:42, 50; 22:13; 25:30. 
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ter for us if we had not been born, all of us who are sinners,’ the 
people see Paul weeping with the angel, and they cry out, ‘Lord God 
have mercy upon us!’ (43). At this point, Paul sees the heavens open 
and the archangel Michael descend with ‘the whole army of angels.’ 
Michael tells the sinners that he prays unceasingly for the entire 
human race, and he asks them to weep with him, and he will weep 
with them, the angels and ‘the well-beloved Paul.’ When the people 
weep and cry out, “Have pity on us, Son of God!’, Paul prays, ‘O 
Lord God! Have pity on your creation, have pity on the sons of men, 
have pity on your own image’ (43). 

When Paul prays to God, he sees the heaven move ‘like a tree 
shaken by the wind,’ which allows him to see the throne room of 
God (44). In addition to seeing twenty-four elders and the four 
beasts,?! Paul hears a voice that asks why God's angels and minis- 
ters intercede for humans. When the angels answer that they see 
God's many kindnesses to the human race, Paul sees ‘the Son of God 
descending from heaven' with a diadem on his head (44). When all 
the people in punishment cry out to the 'Son of the High God' to 
have pity on them, a voice goes out from the Son of God telling the 
people of his suffering on the cross. Then the voice of Christ tells 
them that for the sake of Michael the archangel, Paul the well-be- 
loved, their brethren in the world, their sons, and for the sake of 
his own kindness, he gives all people in punishment 'a night and a 
day of refreshment forever,’ i.e., a ‘sabbath’ rest every seventh day 
(44).? After the sinners cry out, ‘We bless you, Son of God ...,’ the 
evil angels assert that the sinners received this great grace simply 
'for the sake of Paul the well-beloved of God who descended to you' 
(44). After this episode, Christ does not appear again in Apoc. Paul. 

In sum, Christ does not appear directly to Paul in Apoc. Paul. Paul 
is not taken before the throne of God, nor does he see a vision of 
Christ seated at God's right hand.?? Paul sees the throne of God at 
a distance, and he sees Christ at a distance, observes the gracious- 


21 Cf. Rev. 4:4-6. 

?? There are strong arguments that the source of this concept of ‘sabbath’ rest 
is rabbinic tradition: I. Lévi, “Le repos sabbatique des àmes damnées”, Revue des 
études juives 25 (1892), 1-13; T. Silverstein, Visio Sancti Pauli: The History of the Apoca- 
lypse in Latin together with Nine Texts (Studies and Documents ^; London, 1935), 79, 124, 
n. 96); cf. Himmelfarb, Tours of Hell, 17. 

23 Contrast J.D. Tabor, Things Unutterable: Pauls Ascent to Paradise in its Greco- 
Roman, Judaic, and Early Christian Contexts (Studies in Judaism; Lanham, MD: Univer- 
sity Press of America, 1986), 123-124; cf. Thrall, “Paul’s Journey", 359. 
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ness of Christ's approach to sinners, and evokes a response of mercy 
from Christ for sinners. Paul does not see Christ in the third heaven, 
and he does not see Christ in the land of promise, which is the place 
of light in which the City of Christ is located. However, when Paul 
visits the place of darkness, sees all the suffering there, and responds 
to it with weeping and prayer to God, the heavens open and he sees 
the descent of the archangel Michael with a multitude of angels and, 
after a while, the descent of the Son of God with a diadem on his 
head. The function both of Michael and of Christ are redemptive, 
relieving the suffering of sinners in the place of darkness. Paul's 
weeping, sighing, stretching out of his hands, and praying to God 
plays a role in calling forth the actions of kindness by God, by 
Michael and by Christ. 


Utterances Forbidden to Express 


It has already become clear that Apoc. Paul features Paul seeing many 
things as well as hearing many things. According to Paul in 2 Cor 
12:4, the experience of the journey into the third heaven was audi- 
tory, but Thrall and others observe that Paul's experience had to 
be visual as well as auditory.?* It is interesting that the opening 
paragraphs of Apoc.Paul (3-10) focus on Paul's hearing ‘the word of 
the Lord.’ “The word of the Lord’ instructs Paul to ask the people 
how long they will continue with their transgressions, their sins and 
their tempting of God. Paul is to tell them that they are sons of God, 
but they are doing the works of the devil in the faith of Christ. Every 
creature serves God, but humans sin against God ‘more than all 
nature’ (3). ‘The word’ continues by recounting instances where 
creation has pleaded with God to do something to deal with the 
impieties and injustices of the human race. The sun often addressed 
God about it (4); so did the moon and stars (5), and the sea and the 
earth (6).?? God responded to all of them that his eye sees and his 
ear hears, but his ‘patience bears with them until they be converted 
and repent’ (4, 5, 6 [2]). After this sequence, the section explains 
the special arrangement in the cosmos for humans, since they are 


24 Thrall, “Paul’s Journey”, 359; but see her comment that ‘He focuses exclu- 
sively on the “word character” of the event’ in idem, Commentary, 545. 

25 Cf. 1 Enoch 5:6, where the earth complains about the lawless ones in the 
universe. 
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the only ones in the world who sin. Every evening when the sun sets 
and twelve hours later when morning begins, all the angels go to 
God, worship God, and recount all the deeds of humans to God. 
‘The word’ reaches an initial conclusion with: “To you, therefore, 
I say, you sons of men, bless the Lord God without fail all the days 
of your life' (7). 

Up to Apoc. Paul 7, Paul has only heard things. But these are not 
unutterable things. They are things he is commanded to speak to 
the people. This *word introduces all the events in Apoc. Paul, for 
the overall text deals with the sins of humans and the manner in 
which God deals with humans who sin and those who do not. Apoc. 
Paul 8-10 appears to be a continuation of ‘the word of the Lord,’ 
but it is transitional. The description of action by ‘the word’ moves 
into narration that seems to describe things Paul actually sees. At 
the appointed hour, all the angels come to God, worship God, and 
report the deeds of the humans to which they have been appointed. 
Thus, when ‘the word’ ends with ‘Know therefore, sons of men, that 
whatever things are wrought by you, these angels report to God, 
whether it is good or evil’ (10), the narration has already moved 
beyond ‘hearing alone’ to both hearing and seeing. 

While Apoc. Paul begins with direct command to Paul to speak 
things to the people, there is a context in which Paul encounters 
‘unutterable things.’ The geography of the heavens appears to be 
the controlling factor for the presentation, for it is only when Paul 
is in Paradise that he hears things ‘it is not lawful for a person to 
speak’ (21). According to Apoc. Paul 3, Paul had been ‘snatched up 
to the third heaven’ when the word of the Lord came to him. This, 
however, is not Paradise. In 11, the angel leads Paul ‘into heaven, ?8 
where he is able both to look back upon the firmament and to look 
on high (11-12). Only in 19 does the angel lead Paul to the gate of 
Paradise in the third heaven. When Paul enters, Enoch meets him 
and hails him as ‘Paul, beloved of God,’ then Elijah meets him and 
expresses a wish that Paul receive great rewards for his labours on 
behalf of the human race (20). At this point the angel tells Paul he 
is to ‘tell no one on earth’ both what he sees and what he hears. 
Paul reports that he ‘heard words which it is not lawful to speak’ 
(2 Cor 12:4), then the narrative continues with the angel telling him 


?6 Presumably Paul was simply at the opening of the third heaven, rather than 
actually ‘in it.’ 
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he will show him what he ‘ought to report in public and relate’ (21). 
The scene is similar in some respects to the angel’s command to John 
in Rev 10:4 not to write down the content of the seven thunders. 
John does not write the content of the thunders, but continues with 
a description of the unfolding events, just as he has been told to write 
them down in Rev 1:11. 

In summary, there is no hint in Apoc. Paul concerning the content 
of the *unutterable things’ Paul heard in Paradise. Furnish's sugges- 
tion that he may have heard the utterance of the divine name,”’ while 
interesting in relation to Merkabah visions, ?? receives no support from 
Apoc. Paul, since there is no emphasis on God or mysteries of God 
in relation to Paradise. Some say there would be a vision of God or 
Christ in Paradise, but there is no support for this in Apoc. Paul. God 
and Christ are in the seventh heaven, and not in Paradise. 


In the Body or Outside the Body 


It is fascinating that 2 Cor 12:2 exhibits Paul raising the issue whether 
he was 'in the body or outside the body'. Furnish might well be 
correct to suppose 'that a bodiless journey would have been incon- 
ceivable to Paul’.*9 Paul's initial statement in Apoc. Paul skillfully 
avoids the issue by referring to ‘the body in which I was snatched 
up to the third heaven’ (3).°° There is no indication in Apoc. Paul 
that Paul has an unusual body on his journey. He follows the an- 
gel, speaks to the angel, looks all around, weeps, sighs and prays. 
Enoch recognizes, embraces and kisses Paul when he comes into 
Paradise, and Elijah recognizes him as well (20). But Apoc. Paul 
describes similar actions on behalf of souls that have come out of 
the body when the body has died. For Apoc. Paul, earthly people taken 
into heaven and souls that leave the body at the point of death 
function in basically the same ways in heaven, namely, like normal 
bodies. 

The topic of being ‘outside the body’ emerges in Apoc. Paul 13, 


27 Furnish, Z Corinthians, 545; cf. Thrall, Commentary, 795. 

28 Y. W. Bowker, ““Merkabah’ Visions and the Visions of Paul”, Journal of Semitic 
Studies 16 (1971): 157-173. 

29 Furnish, ZI Corinthians, 545. 

30 Based on the Latin manuscript translated in Elliott, Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, 620, but different from the wording translated by Duensing, ‘Apocalypse’, 
760 (but see n. 2). 
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when Paul tells the angel he would like to see ‘the souls of the just 
and of sinners going out of the world'. When the angel tells Paul 
simply to look down on the earth, Paul explains that he would like 
to see the manner in which the souls of the just and of sinners ‘go 
out of the body' (14). Just at that moment a just man was about to 
die, so Paul watches the process. First, all the works the man did 
for the sake of God, and all his remembered and unremembered 
desires, stand in the man's sight in the hour of his need. Both holy 
and impious angels approach the soul, but the impious angels can 
find ‘no place of habitation in it’, since it is the soul of a just man. 
Holy angels guide the soul out of the body and rouse it by instruct- 
ing it to remember the body it is leaving, because it must return to 
the same body on the day of resurrection to receive the things prom- 
ised to the just. The angels kiss the soul, as if it were familiar to them 
and tell it to be of good courage, since it has done the will of God 
while on earth. Also, ‘the spirit’ meets the soul and tells it not to be 
afraid or disturbed, because ‘I found in you a place of refreshment 
in the time when I dwelt in you, while I was on earth'. The spirit 
strengthens the soul, and ‘his angel’ receives it and leads it into 
heaven. 

While another angel taunts the soul for daring to enter heaven, 
the angel and the spirit of the soul lead it to worship in the sight of 
God. When it ceases worshipping, Michael and all the army of angels 
worship God and tell the soul, “This is your God of all things, who 
made you in his own image and likeness'. Both the angel and the 
spirit run ahead to God and remind God about the good works of 
the soul which they have reported daily. The voice of God tells 
Michael, the angel of the Covenant, to lead the soul into ‘the Para- 
dise of Joy’, that it may become co-heir with all the saints. This brings 
forth hymns and glorifying of God (the Lord) from all the angels and 
archangels, the cherubim, and the twenty-four elders. At this point, 
the angel asks Paul if he has ‘believed and known that whatever each 
man of you has done he sees in the hour of need,’ and Paul answers, 
"Yes, sir’ (14). When an unjust man dies, the soul experiences rejec- 
tion in the midst of a reminder of all the things that happen daily 
with God, and finally it is sent into outer darkness for ‘weeping and 
gnashing of teeth’ (15-16). When another unjust man dies, the an- 
gel is told that if he had repented five years before it died, he would 
have indulgence and remission of sins. When none of this happens, 
this man also is sent to outer darkness (17-18). 
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In summary, a major difference in Apoc. Paul between being in 
the body and outside the body seems to lie in the function of the 
person's enlivening spirit. When a person is ‘in the body’, the spirit 
finds rest in the body. This means that only the angel who is assigned 
to the person, and not his spirit, confronts the person while he is in 
the body. Once the person is out of the body, if the person is just, 
both his angel and his spirit confront him, encourage him, lead him, 
care for him and plead his case before God. If a person 1s evil, his 
spirit rejects the soul, because it did not follow the spirit's will (16).?! 


Conclusion 


The major players in Apoc. Paul are humans and angels. They are 
the ‘workers’ in the world. The task of humans on a daily basis is to 
produce good deeds, but, in overwhelming proportions, they pro- 
duce evil deeds. The task of angels is to observe the deeds of hu- 
mans and report them every evening and morning to God. A 
significant amount of God's work lies in the past when God created 
the universe and all that is in it. But God also has very special daily 
tasks: (1) to be present on the throne to be worshipped; (2) to listen 
to the morning and evening reports by the angels of the activities of 
individual humans; (3) to make decisions whether a soul who has 
been brought to the throne after leaving the body should be deliv- 
ered to Michael (14), who will take it to Paradise, or to Tartaruchus 
(16) or Tartarus (18), who will take it to the outer darkness. 

The archangel Michael, as we have seen, also is busy. He must 
be present whenever a soul comes to God, in case this is a person 
who should be taken into Paradise. In addition, he says he prays 
unceasingly for all humans (43). At certain times he descends from 
heaven to perform special tasks for the benefit of humans (43). 

Christ performed very special work in the past for humans (44). 
Christ responded to special intercessory prayer by Paul for sinful 
human beings (43-44). Christ regularly sits at the right hand of God 
in the seventh heaven (29). Perhaps especially in this role God calls 
him ‘my helper’ (9).? In the future when the earth dissolves, Christ 


31 Thus, ‘the spirit is willing but the flesh is weak’, i.e., not willing to do what 
the spirit wills. 

9? References throughout to ‘the helper’ of people do not always appear to refer 
to Christ, but perhaps they do. 
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will come with all his saints to the land of promise and reign over 
his saints for a thousand years in it (21). 

The weeping and mourning of the angels and Paul, in the sight 
of the suffering and weeping of the unrighteous, are special features 
in Apoc. Paul. In some ways, the entire apocalypse is a lamentation 
over the sins of humans in the world. There are, however, extended 
moments of joy, in particular in the City of Christ when notewor- 
thy people within the history of Israel greet Paul and bless him (25- 
27)? There is special emphasis on the manner in which Paul 
empathizes with the sinfulness of humans, and his identification of 
himself as a sinner plays a key role in causing both Michael and Christ 
to respond with mercy to the suffering of sinners (42). 

Apoc. Paul does not express rebellion or disobedience beyond the 
human race that threatens the order of the universe, in contrast to 
phenomena of disobedience or disruption of order as described in 
l Enoch 18-21 or 80:2-8. Rather, the universe appears to function 
in Apoc. Paul as it should, in accordance with 1 Enoch 2:1-5:3 or 72- 
82. Evil desires in humans produce unrighteousness without any help 
from Satan or Satan's helpers. Evil, fierce angels do what they are 
supposed to do, namely, torment and punish the souls of unrigh- 
teous people when they come out of the body. In this apocalypse, 
then, focus on desires and disobedience within humans consumes 
the focus in many earlier apocalypses on dramatic acts of God that 
would end one age and begin a new one. It appears that the prin- 
cipalities and powers in the universe have truly become subservient 
to God and Christ (Col 2:15), overseeing the deeds of humans ev- 
ery moment of their lives both in the body and outside the body. 
How appropriate for Paul, then, knowing the man who was caught 
up to the third heaven, and into Paradise, to boast of nothing but 
his weaknesses (2 Cor 12:5). In later tradition, as exhibited in Aor. 
Paul, Paul's awareness of his own weaknesses allows him to identify 
with the sinfulness of humans throughout the world and intercede 
on their behalf with God and Christ. 


33 Also in the second visit to Paradise in 45-51, which is only in the longer 
Latin recension. 
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